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WILL THE PRESENT UPWARD TREND OF WORLD 
PRICES CONTINUE? 

The whole civilized world is now eager to know whether in thC;’ 
future the hij^ cost of living is to advance further, recede, or ref 
main stationary. Opinions are plentiful but data supporting them 
are few. £ven the best forecasts I have seen appear to be based,^ 
oti a very incomplete comprehension of the problem. Many con--, 
ceive it as a problem of ordinary supply and demand and dis-t . 
cuss the general price level as they would discuss the price of 
wheat or any other commodity, overlooking the fact that the 
causes affecting price levels are as distinct from those affecting •; 
an individuai ptice as the causes affecting the tides arc distinct' 
from those affecting an individual wave. 

The problem of the cost of living is primarily a problem of the 
general level of prices, although it is also partly a problem of 
special prices. If the phrase “cost of living” were iised to refer 
to the general level of all prices the problem would be purely of 
the former type and not at all of the latter. But this phrase is 
usually taken as referring only to special groups of commodities,, 
mostly foods, and only for the retail prices of these commodities.* . 
The gai^eral level of prices, on the other hand, means the level of 
all prices, whether retail, wholesale, jobbing, factory or i&rxtt 
prices, and of all commodities, whether of food, raw material, 
chinery, land, stocks, bonds, or any other goods whatsoever whm^;^ 
are b^ght and sold. Now, the “cost of living” will go up and; 
down with the general level of prices and at the same time a 

from special causes of its own, just bls a buoy in the ocean 
up and down not only with the tides but also with the waves. ' V 

Tile statistics of the past indicate that the receiit rise in 
cost njt living has been for the most part due to the general 
piM^^f all kinds, and only to a small ext^t, if at all, to 

^ retail piice of foods. In what foUdi^ im' 
^^7 tlie causes affecting^ the general level of 
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Those who choose to apply the results to the retail prices of food 
and other ‘‘living” should take account also of the minor and 
special causes pertaining to these particular prices. 

If I am correct in my philosophy of price levels (as stated m 
my book, The Purchasing Power of Money) the general level of 
prices in the world is determined by the other five magnitudes 
which are joined with it in “the equation of exchange.”^ No other 
considerations whatever are relevant — trusts, tariffs, trade unions, 
shorter hours, limitation of output of labor, exhaustion of the 
soil, concentration of population in cities, middlemen, advertising, 
overcapitalization, restrictive legislation, cold storage, pure food 
legislation, sanitary legislation, food adulteration, the “individual 
package,” extravagance, world armaments, wars, old-age pensions, 
unemployment, etc. — except so far as these factors affect one or 
more of the five factors in the equation of exchange which alone 
can act on the general level of prices. All the causes above enu- 
merated and many more may, of course, affect the price level by 
affecting these five factors, but not otherwise. 

The proper mode of procedure is therefore to make a forecast 
as to these five factors. Thus far only one of them, the volume 
of money in circulation, has received much attention, and even 
the discussion of this factor has not proceeded along the lines 
proper for a correct forecast. For instance, it is often taken for 
granted that as soon as the gold produi^tion begins to subside the 
price level will begin to subside also. This is a gi’oss error. The 
price level does not depend directly on the rate of gold production 
but on the stock of gold and other money. The question is not 
one of an increasing or decreasing annual production of gold. 
The inflowing stream of gold is of significance only as it affects 
the contents of the reservoir into which it flows. A lake does hot 
cease rising the instant the freshet filling it reaches its maximum 
flow. The lake will still continue to rise so long as the inflow 
continues greater than the outflow. This is often long after the 
inflow has passed its maximum. 

^For full explanations see The Purchasing Power of Money and “T|ic 
Equation of Exchange [in the United States] for 1911,” m this journal, June, 
1912. The equation is MV -|- M'F' = PT in which the letters have the dgnificn- 
tion indicated at the top of the diagram in this article. In brief M is 
in circulation; V, its velocity; M', deposits subject to check; F', their aetivify; 
P, the price level; and T, the volume of trade. For reasons ^ven in 
Purchasing Power of Money, P is to be considered the effect of M, M*, V. 
and T, \ 
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The problem, then, is to forecast the future world stock of 
money. But it is more than this. Even if we forecast the world’s 
stock of money, we must still take account of the other four price- 
influencing factors in the equation of exchange. In particular we 
must not forget the increasing use of deposit currency by means 
of checks. This factor, which is certain to play an increasingly 
important role in future price movements, has been almost wholly 
neglected in the discussions of this subject. 

The problem of forecasting future price levels is, then, nothing 
more or less than the problem of forecasting the five factors which 
fix price levels, viz., M, M\ F, V' and T. In the article ‘‘The Equa- 
tion of Exchange for 1911 and Forecast” in the June number of 
this Journal, the statistics of these magnitudes for the United 
States were given for the years 1896 to 1911 inclusive. The 
figures for 1896 and 1911 are reproduced. I have added the per- 
centage rates of growth per annum between these dates. 


MAGNITUDES IN THE EOUATION OP EXCHANGE AND THEIR RATES OF 
GROWTH PER ANNUM (POR THE UNITED STATES). 
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Absolute figures 
for 1911 

1.64 

7.78 

20.9 
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of growth per 
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95 
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* Measured in billions of dollars. 

* Number of times turned over per year. 

*As a percentage of the price level of 1909. 

* Measured in units each worth $1 in 1909. 

•Measured in billions of dollars. This column includes not only “total ex- 
penditures” {MV -)- M'V') but also its equal, “total value of goods purchased” 

(PT). 

We see that the deposits subject to check have increased with 
great rapidity (7.B per cent per annum) and that the use of these 
deposits by checks increased still more rapidly (9.5 per cent). 
Both far outstripped trade which increased at 5.3 per cent, al- 
though trade outstripped money which increased at 4.2 per cent. 
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In the above mentioned article it was emphasized that we could 
not fully understand the causes influencing the price level of the 
United States without considering the conditions in other nations. 
Problems of money and prices are peculiarly international in their 
nature and no trustworthy forecast can be made without taking 
account of world conditions. 

Unfortunately, as yet we have no data approaching in complete- 
ness those for the United States, by which we can estimate even 
by very rough approximations the six magnitudes (M, M\ F, F', 
P, T) for the world as a whole. By “the world” is here meant the 
gold standard world. ^ Rough estimates (about 11 or 12 billions) 
have been made for the total money in the (gold standard) world, 
and a rougher estimate (about 15 billions) could be made for 
deposits subject to check. As to the other magnitudes in the 
equation, however, we have no clue except the calculations above 
given for the United States. 

But, instead of attempting to estimate the absolute values of 
the six magnitudes in the equation of exchange, we may estimate 
approximately the percentage rates at which these magnitudes are 
increasing. Even this estimate will necessarily be rough, but 
there are so many fragmentary indications or straws which show 
which way the wind is blowing that the results have, I believe, some 
value. If the present plan for an International Conference on 
the Cost of Living should be adopted, one of the most important 
results would presumably be a completer investigation than is now 
possible and, in consequence, an exacter estimate of these rates of 
increase. Possibly it is not too much to hope that we might then 
be able to ascertain even the absolute values of the magnitudes in 
the equation of exchange for certain leading nations. 

The following® statistics show the estimated percentage rates 

•This now includes practically the whole money-using and bank-using world 
except China. 

•This table and the other tables which follow in this article are based on 
data between 1896 and 1911 as available. The data were derived as follows: 
M. The rates of increase of the quantity of money in circulation are calculated 
as the rates of increase of the total quantities of money in the various coun- 
tries (including bank reserves and government accumulations). They are 
taken from the Comptroller’s Reports for 1897, 1904, and 1911. Forty-six 
countries are included. 

The rates are calculated from “individual deposits” in the United States 
and corresponding foreign deposits, so far as fragmentary data permit. The 
data are from the United States Comptroller’s Reports, Conrad’s Hand- 
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of increase in recent years of the six magnitudes in the equation of 
exchange for the four foreign countries of chief interest to the 
United States, together with certain derivative magnitudes. As 
the figures can be only rough estimates, they are not given nearer 
than to the nearest half of one per cent. 



The chief errors or discrepancies in this table are doubtless those 
in the rates found for V\ The reason is that these rates are de- 
rived indirectly, by subtracting the rate of increase of M\ from the 


worterbuch der Staatswissenschafteuy Mulhall’s New Dictionary of Sta-^ 
tistics (edited by Webb), and The Encyclopedia Brittanica. Deposits in- 
clude more or less complete statistics for the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, Germany, France, Austro-Hungarian Bank, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, Russia, Japan, India. 

F. Rates here are guesses based on the fact that the previous calculations for 
the United States show a rate of increase of 0.7 per cent. It is assumed 
that this rate — slightly over 14 per cent — applies to Canada and, to be 
conservative, that in all other countries it is negligible. Later we shall 
give reasons for believing that the velocity of circulation is really increasing 
although we have no means of knowing at what rate. 

3f'F'. The percentage rate of increase of Jf'F' (the total check expenditure) 
is assumed to be equal to the percentage rate of increase of bank clearings. 
The statistics of bank clearings are taken from the same sources as those 
of deposits. The clearings used for “France” are only those for Paris. 
Statistics of clearings for “English Speaking” nations include the United 
States, Canada, England (London and four other principal towns), and 
Australia (Sydney, 7 per cent and Melbourne, 5 per cent). The statistics 
of clearings for “Continental Europe and Japan” include the clearings for 
Italy (11 per cent) and Austria (15 per cent, comprising BrUnner, Prague, 
Budapest and Vienna). 

F'. This is calculated as the excess of the percentage increase in M'V' over 
that in M'. 
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rste of increase o/ when opposite errors occur in these two 
magnitudes (M^ and M^') the consequence is a cumulative error 
in F' which may become either too large or too small The re- 
sults, therefore, for F' are believed to have practically no value. 
Most of the other figures arc probably approximately correct. We 
see that the money in circulation is increasing with great rapidity 
in Canada (9 per cent per annum) and only slightly in 
the other countries in the table, that deposits subject to check 
are increasing with greatest rapidity in Canada and Germany 
and least in Great Britain, that the volume of trade is increasing 
twice as fast in Canada and Germany as in Great Britain and 
France, and that the price level is increasing about ^ per cent per 
annum in all countries. 


MV -|- M'F'. The method of averaging the rates of increase of MV and 
M'V' so as to get the rate of increase of MV M'V' has been to weight 
them by using the estimated relative volumes of deposits and of money in 
circulation, and remembering that the deposits (judging from the United 
States) have at least twice the velocity of circulation of the money. 

P. Price statistics include not only those separately given in the tables but 
also Belgium (U/g per cent), Italy (IV2 per cent), India per cent), 
Holland (ly^ per cent). The sources of the statistics of prices are the 
United States Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, Wholesale Prices in Canada, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Bulletin de la Statistique O^nirale 
de la France, and La Curm dei Prezzi Delle Merci in Italia, Negli Anni 

mums, 

T, The estimate for the rate of increase in the volume of trade is of course 
a very rough one, although it has involved more labor than those for all the 
other five magnitudes put together. It is found by averaging the rates of 
increase in railroad tons carried, railroad gross receipts, post oflBce letters 
carried, post office gross receipts, imports and exports (corrected for rate 
of change in price level, simply by deducting 2 per cent, so as to refer to 
quantities rather than values), and shipping tonnage (entered and cleared 
with cargoes). These figures are based on data from the sources above 
mentioned. The statistics for the number of letters are for the following 
countries only: United States (7^2 per cent). Great Britain (3 per cent), 
Germany (6 per cent), France (Syg per cent), Austria (iyg per cent) and 
Hungary (4l^ per cent). The statistics for exports and imports include 
those for the United States (3 per cent), Canada (5 per cent), Great 
Britain (3 per cent), Germany (6 per cent), France (5 per cent), Austria- 
Hungary (3 per cent), Italy (4Vo per cent), Russia (y, per cent), Holland 
(31/2 per cent), Belgium (31/3 per cent), Japan (eyg per cent). The ship- 
ping tonnage of “other” countries in the next following table includes only 
Australia, British India and Uruguay. In the case of shipping tonnage 
under the head of “Continental Europe and Japan” the figures for Japa& 
are lacking. 
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that there are some discrepancies. The percentage rates of growth 
of the two sides of the equation of exchange ought to be exactly 
equal. This is true of Great Britain where both MV Af'F' and 
PT are found to be increasing at the rate of 4^ per cent per 
annum. For Canada MV + is found to be increasing at 
the rate of 11 per cent and PT^ only 9 per cent. For Gennany 
the rates disagree more, being 5 per cent and per cent. For 
France the rate of increase of MV -f* M'V' cannot be definitely 
determined. It is an average of 1 per cent for MV and 11 per 
cent for M'F' and therefore lies between 1 per cent and 11 per 
cent, but we have no exact knowledge of the relative importance of 
MV and M'V\ 

The table shows that deposits are increasing far more rapidly 
than money. This fact is of great significance, especially in ref- 
erence to the future trend of prices. 

The volume of trade is increasing at rates less in all cases than 
deposits. This is true of the four particular countries in the pre- 
ceding table, as well as in the United States cited in the former 
table, and in the various parts of the world given in the table 
which follows. In all eight instances (United States, Canada, 
Gn?at Britain, Germany, France, “English Speaking,” “Conti- 
nental Europe and Japan” and “Other Countries”) trade (T) 
is growing more slowly — usually much more slowly — than the 
use of checks {M'V'). In all cases except Canada it (T) is 
growing faster than money (M) or than the circulation of money 
(M V) ; but in all cases it is growing more slowly than the total 
use of circulating media {MV + M'V').^ 

In the following table"'' the whole gold-standard world is in- 
cluded, grouped into three great divisions selected because of dif- 
ferences in the relative use of checks and money. The first group, 
including “English speaking countries” (United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Australia), makes a very extensive use of 

*This is true unless we except the uncorrected figures for Germany, “Con- 
tinental Europe and Japan” and “Other Countries” for all of which categories 
the figures fail to check each other up. When these figures are corrected to 
become mutually consistent, the rates of increase of T are found to be less 
than of precisely as in the other cases. For the world as a 

w^hole the volume of trade has certainly increased less rapidly than the use of 
circulating media. 

* The method of constructing this table is explained in the preceding footnote. 
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checks. The second, comprising ‘‘Continental Europe and Japan,” 
has begun the use of checks, but is still far behind English speak- 
ing countries, while the third, “Other Countries” (principally 
India) makes as yet almost no use of checks. The first three 
columns, showing the money in the countries and the bank de^ 
posits, bring out the contrast at a glance. 


Recent Percentage Bates of Growth, per annum of : 
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* In billions of dollars. 


* Incomplete ; in billions of dollars. 

*In the absence of data for clearings, the rate of growth of M'V' is taken 
as equal to the percentage growth of deposits. 

It will be noticed that the figures for “All gold standard 
countries” mutually verify each other, that is, the relative rate of 
increase of the left side of the equation (7 per cent) is approxi- 
mately equal to the rate of increase on the right side (7^ per 
cent). In the case of English speaking countries the agreement 
between the two sides of the equation is perfect, each showing a 
rate of increase of 7^2 cent. In the other two items in the 
table, however, there is a wide discrepancy between the two sides 
of the table. The results (for “Continental Europe and Japan”) 
would seem to show a rate of increase in the left side of the 
equation of from 4 per cent to 6 per cent per annum and in the 
right side of 8 per cent. The discrepancy of “Other Countries” is 
still greater, the left side showing an increase of only from 1 per 
cent to 3 per cent per annum, while the right side shows an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. I have no doubt that these discrepancies- 
are due almost entirely to errors in T, As explained in the foot- 
note to the first table, the rates of increase of T are taken as an 
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average of the rates of increase of railroad tons carried, railroad 
gross receipts, post-office gross receipts, imports and exports 
(quantities) and shipping tonnage. These items naturally show 
a great rate of increase in countries where the railway, the post 
•office and the steamship have not been in use long enough to have 
approached as yet their full development. Like most young or- 
ganisms they grow especially fast and consequently are not good 
indications of T. The growth of the railroads is not a good indi- 
cation of the volume of trade for countries like India, though it 
may be a fairly good index for the volume of trade for the United 
States, Great Britain and Europe. In countries where these in- 
ventions are now being introduced the rate of growth represents 
chiefly the development of these particular inventions, and not 
simply the growth of business in general, while in the countries 
'where the railroad, post office and steamship have already reached 
nearly their full development or maturity, their growth depends 
chiefly on the growth of business in general. In view of this con- 
sideration, the fact that the figures for the rates of growth of 
the volume of trade (T) are greater in “Continental Europe and 
Japan” than in “English Speaking Countries” and are still greater 
for “Other Countries” casts no discredit on the other figures of 
the table. 

The figures for the United States which are included in the last 
table were worked out by the same rough method as for the other 
countries. The results in general agree fairly well with those 
obtained by the more exact method employed in the June article 
and summarized in the beginning of this article. This agreement 
increases our confidence in the other figures in the table.® The 
agreement is especially satisfactory for the chief magnitudes MV, 
M'F', and FT. 

•The full comparison of the figures for the United States calculated by 
the “rough” and “exact” methods is as follows in percentages; 
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The worst discrepancy is in F' the rate for which by the rough method shows a 
negative result. The latter is clearly an error and is probably due, in ac- 
cordance with previous explanations, to the cumulative effect of two errors, 
one in the “rough” rate for M'V' (8 per cent) which is too smaU, and the 
•other in the “rough” rate (10 per cent) for M', which is too large. 
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If, now, tlic “exact” figures for the United States be substituted 
for the “rough” figures, the results for “English Speaking” and 
for “All gold standard countries” will become slightly changed. 
Tlie changes which will thus be produced in the figures for “All 
gold standard countries” will be seen in the second line of the fol- 
lowing table. The first line repeats the original calculations given 
above, while the third line gives the final estimates obtained by 
making arbitrary mutual adjustment.'^ No figure for any of the 
primary magnitudes, M, M\ F, V\ P, T, has been altered 
by more than one half per cent. 

THBEE APPROXIMATIONS FOR PERCENTAGES, “aLE GOLD STANDARD 

COUNTRIES.” 
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The last line contains the final conclusions as to the growth of 
those world conditions directly affecting the price level. We see 
that world prices have been rising about per cent per annum ; 
and that this is due to the fact that the total circulation of money 
and checks {MV -f M'V') grew faster than the 

In making these adjustments I have exercised my own diseretion and 
taken aecount of other considerations besides merely making both sides agree. 
In particular, I have adjusted T downward because, as already indicated, the 
jT rates are in general exaggerated. 

In the United States the volume of trade (T) is increasing at the rate of 
5.3 per cent per annum; and since our population is increasing at the rate 
of li/g per cent per annum, the increase per capita is only about 4 per cent. 
It does not seem likely that the increase per capita in many other lands would 
be greater than in the United States, Mobile the increase in population is less, 
being only 1 per cent. On this basis we would conclude that the rate for the 
world would not be over 5 per cent and may be considerabl}^ less. The T rates 
as first worked out averaged 5yn per cent. But these included a rate for the 
United States, reached by the rough method employed for other countries. 
This roughly calculated rate for the United States was Gi/g per cent, whereas 
the true rate, according to the far more trustworthy data previously em- 
ployed was 5.3 per cent. Using this more exact figure in place of per cent, 
we found the average rate for the world to be 5 per cent in place of 5l^ 
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volume of trade (T), the growth of circulating media being 7 per 
cent per annum and the growth of trade being only 41/3 per cent 
per annum. The 7 per cent growth of circulating media was, in 
turn, due principally to the growth in check circulation {M'V') 
which advanced 8 per cent per annum. This 8 per cent growtli in 
check circulation was, in turn, due chiefly to the growth of depos- 
its {M) which advanced per cent. Of this 6^^ per cent 
growth of deposits, in turn per cent was due to the increase 
of money (M) and the balance, 4 per cent, to the outstripping of 
money by deposits, i.c., to the gi-owth of relative deposits “ 

Forecast for the Gold Standard World 

As previously stated and elsewhere empliasized,^ M\ the volume 
of deposits subject to check, tends to keep pace with J/, the quan- 
tity of money in circulation. It follows that a part of the in- 
crease in is due to the increase in M. Consequently also a part 
of the increase in M' V' is due to the increase in M. It is well to 
bear this in mind, for the principal importance of the increase in 
gold production lies in its effect on M\ The mere increase in M 
alone would be relatively unimportant. If M, instead of increas- 
ing 21/2 per cent, had not increased at all, M' would not have in- 
creased per cent but only 4 per cent. In that case there 
would have been no increase in the price level. So also, if in the 
future M should suddenly cease increasing while i!/' relatively to 

per cent. But even this does not sufficiently allow for the exaggeration in 

our index of T, since that exaggeration probably applies to all other countries, 

unless possibly England and France, where the post office and railway busi- 
ness has not been greatly extended except in specific response to the general 
growth of business. In both these countries the T rate is calculated at 

3 per cent. But in all other countries the results are doubtltss exagger- 
ations. We have already presented internal evidence of this in the great 
discrepancy between the estimates in the two sides of the equations, in 
“Continental Europe and Japan” and in “Other Countries.” In the former 
the excess of the side of the equation on which T is found is 2 per cent to 

4 per cent, while in the latter it is from 7 per cent to 9 per cent. In the 

United States the excess was 1% per cent. Taking all these considerations into 
account, I feel safe, when making the final adjustments, in trimming down 

the T rate from 5 to 4>yo per cent. It is believed that the final estimate is in 

general correct within less than one point (one per cent of growth). This is 
not a high degree of accuracy but it represents, I believe, a better basis for 
forecasting the future than any which has hitherto been employed. 

* See The Purchasing Power of Money, chs. 3, 8. 
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M should continue the same rate of increase and T also should 
increase at the same rate, the price level would remain stationary. 

For reasons to be given I believe it is fairly safe to say: (1) 
that M' will, for many years, increase as fast relatively to M as 
it has in the past, (2) that Jlf, F, and F' will increase at least to 
some extent (even if only as fast as population) and (3) that T 
will not increase faster than at present. If these conclusions are 
correct it follows that the price level must rise in the future. 

We shall examine the prospects in detail for each of the magni- 
tudes M, M\ F, V\ and T. 

M. The principal cause in recent years for the increase of 
money in circulation has been the great output of gold. This out- 
put has been a remarkably steady percentage (4^) of the world’s 
stock of gold.® Analogy would lead us to expect a continuance of 
this rate in the future. But analogy is an unsafe guide. Some 
gold mining experts like de Launay add their testimony in favor of 
continuation. Others, like Mr. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the United States Mint, think the chances are that the maximum 
will be reached in a few years. There are always, of course, chances 
of new discoveries or methods of production and chances of ex- 
haustion of mines, although the exhaustion of mines is readily fore- 
seen several years in advance, while the discovery of new mines or 
methods can never be definitely foreseen. Leaving out of account 
the chance of great discoveries which always exists, the output is 
fairly sure to remain great even if it ceases to increase or to in- 
crease at the present rate. 

There is, of course, a tendency for the increased gold produc- 
tion automatically to check itself, since the increase in wages and 
other expenses which are caused by the increased quantity of 
money, makes the working of the mines themselves more expensive. 
Director Roberts, who is one of the best informed men in the 
world on this subject, in his 1911 report, states: 

“It has been a theory of writers on the subject that the rise of 
commodities and wages would automatically check the production of 
gold, thus providing its own corrective, but the gold-mining industry 
furnishes an illustration of how invention, organization, and the use 
of capital are able to accomplish a reduction in costs when every 
factor in the calculation shows an advancing tendency. The cost of 
handling ore and extracting gold in the Transvaal mines per ton of 
ore treated has steadily declined and made a new low record in 1910.” 
“While it is not likely that the Rand will show an appreciable 

* Moody's Magazine, March, 1912. 
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decrease for a good many years to come, it is probably not far from 
the maximum output. There has been no gain in the world's produc- 
tion for some years except that made by the Rand."^® 

We conclude then that, so far as the future production of gold 
is concerned, it is not safe to predict any great future increase 
although it would be still less safe^^ to predict a decrease. It 
seems safe only to say that the production of gold will not decrease 
fast nor suddenly and that whether or not its production decreases 
at all, gold will for many years still be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to create a net addition to the world’s money and bank re- 
serves of, let us say, at least % per cent per annum, or one half 
per cent less than the present rate. It seems unlikely that the 
rate of increase of money stock will fall much below this. 

The fact that the gold standard world is now so large tends of 
course to lessen the effect of fresh supplies of money, but these 
supplies are also large while bank deposits are becoming a more 
and more dominant feature. There was a time when the Orient 
acted as a “sink” of the precious metals and to some extent it 
does so still. India has been yoked to the gold standard since 
1893-1898 and this fact has doubtless mitigated the rise of prices 
which the world has experienced since 1896. What Professor J. 
Stanley Jevons said of India, when gold and silver countries were 
united through bimetallism, holds true today when India is linked 
to gold standard countries througli the “gold exchange standard.” 
He said: 

‘‘Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. 
It has saved us from a commercial revolution and taken off our hands 
many millions of bullion which would be worse than useless here. 
And from the earliest historical ages it has stood in a similar relation 
to Europe. In the Middle Ages it relieved Europe of the excess of 
Spanish” American treasure, just as it now relieves it of the excess of 
Australian treasure."^^ 

According to the Director of the Mint, for the eleven years 
1900-1910, India absorbed 434 millions of gold and, for the Brit- 
ish fiscal year ending March 31, 1911, the net imports were 90 
million dollars, or about one quarter of the world product after 
the industrial consumption was provided for. A correspondent 
of the Director of the Mint writes : 

“ Report of the Director of the Mint for 1911^ p. 67. 

” How hazardous it is to set a limit to gold discovery is well illustrated by 
the prediction of the Austrian geologist, Suess, fifteen years ago, that gold 
production had reached its climax and would decline! 

^Investigations in Currency and Finance (I^ondon, 1884), p. 137. 
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“The net import of gold into India for the month of February, 1912, 
is a fresh record and amounts to the substantial sum of <£ 5 , 174 , 600 . 
This total is more than double that for February, 1911 , and repre- 
sents nearly one-sixth of the whole Rand output for 1911 . The bulk 
of this large sum was imported in the form of sovereigns which were 
available for circulation if the country so desired."' 

Yet India has not prevented the world rise of prices and she has 
herself shared this rise, at the rate of about 2^/2 per cent per an- 
num, as the statistics of Atkinson show. Even if China should 
follow the example of India and introduce the gold exchange 
standard, the effect in steadying prices would probably not be 
great; for China, like India, though large in population, is small 
in its use of money per capita. Excepting China there now re- 
mains no important country which can relieve the present gold 
standard world of redundant gold. Nor is gold the only source of 
addition to monetary stock. If the plan of the National Mone- 
tary Commission should be adopted or, for that matter, any other 
plan likely to be considered for improving our currency, the re- 
sult must inevitably be to inflate the currency. It would also get 
rid of our present uneconomical use of bank reserves and substi- 
tute a system which would virtually release reserves now locked 
up. The tendency of all these changes (however desirable on other 
grounds) would be to raise prices. When, therefore, we consider 
all the possibilities — the chances of new discoveries of gold or of 
further economies in gold mining, the certainty of a continuance 
of an enormous annual extraction of ore actually “in sight,” the 
chances of increases in paper money and subsidiary coins — we 
may well feel confident that gold production will not slacken 
enough to bring the upward movement of prices to a standstill. 
In order to arrest this upward movement of prices, tlie gold pro- 
duction would practically need to cease altogether so as to make 
the money in circulation (M) remain stationary; for the figures 
given show that M is now increasing at the rate of 2% per cent 
which is the same rate as P is increasing. 

V, Next let us consider the prospects for the velocity of cir- 
culation of money. We have assumed that the velocity of circu- 
lation of money in the world will only feebly increase, this assump- 
tion being based on the calculation made above for the United 
States. It is safe to say that the rate of increase could not be 
much lower than that assigned and it may be somewhat higher. In 
fact there is much to be said in favor of the latter view. The 
extension of rapid transportation will tend powerfully in this di- 
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rection especially in slow and backward countries like India. 
Again the extension of banking tends in the same direction. Where 
banking does not exist, money is hoarded, i.e,, circulates slowly. 
Where banking is introduced, money is deposited and finds its way 
into circulation. No one will, I think, deny that, for many reas- 
ons, hoarding is constantly on the decrease, and a decrease in 
hoarding means an increase in velocity of circulation. It was not 
long ago when French people stowed away large sums of money 
in stockings and other domestic receptacles. These were their 
chief savings banks, and savings meant hoards. But today all 
money not needed for immediate use is generally deposited in some 
sort of bank, whether a savings bank or an ordinary bank of 
deposit, and is thence returned by that bank into circulation or 
used as a reserve for several times its value in deposits subject to 
check. In either case the effect is virtually to inflate the currency. 

We may, I believe, expect such a release of oriental hoards in 
the future. The astonishing lengths to which hoarding is now 
carried in Egypt and India are emphasized by Director Roberts 
of the United States Mint. He says: 

“The Egyptian situation is s(»mewhat like that of India. The 
country is on a gold basis, and for 30 years has been steadily taking 
gold in the settlement of its trade balances. The high price of cotton 
in recent years and the increasing production of the country explains 
the trade balances, but there is some mystery about the way the 
gold disappears from view. It does not enter into bank stocks, and 
it is difficult to understand how a country of its size and population 
and in which the masses of the people are so poor can absorb so much 
gold coin. . . . Some light is shed upon the situation by the follow- 
ing statement in an address by Lord Cromer, made in London in 1907: 

‘A little while ago I heard of an Egyptian gentleman wlio died 
leaving a fortune of ^80,000, the whole of which was in gold coin in 
his cellars. Then, again, I heard of a substantial yeoman who bought 
a property for ,£25,000. Half an hour after the contract was signed 
he appeared with a train of donkeys bearing on their backs the 
money, which had been buried in his garden. I hear that on the 
occasion of a fire in a provincial town no less than £5,000 was found 
hidden in earthen pots. I could multiply instances of this sort. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of hoarding is carried on to 
an excessive degree.* ** (^The Statist, Nov. 2.) 

The amount of such hoards has been emphasized by Director 
Roberts of the United States Mint as evidence that they provide 
a future sink for gold and thus tend to absorb gold, and perhaps 
arrest the rise of prices. There can be no doubt that oriental 
hoarding will continue for years to afford an outlet for redundant 
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use of checks relatively to money. As the last table shows, the 
use of banking devices is increasing much more rapidly than the 
volume of money. The volume of deposits is increasing at the 
rate of 6^ per cent per annum. Even in England where checks 
have been used for so long a time, the volume of deposits is still 
increasing at the rate of 3^ per cent per annum; in the United 
States, at 7.3 per cent; in Canada, at per cent; and in Aus- 
tralia, at 3^ per cent. These are English speaking lands, in 
which, if anywhere, the use of checks should have approached its 
limit. No such approach is observable in the United States or 
Canada and the data for Australia are too meager to be con- 
sidered representative. 

In ‘‘Continental Europe and Japan” there is certainly no ten- 
dency to decrease. Here in the next few decades is a vast region 
for the extensibn of deposit banking. It would not be surprising 
if, in Germany and other continental countries, the use of checks 
should reach a stage when every business man would begin to 
realize that he must employ them. Then the use of checks would 
increase at an even more rapid rate than at present. At present 
the rate of increase in France is 7 per cent, in Germany 13 per 
cent, Holland 9 per cent, Denmark 10 per cent, Norway 8 per 
cent, Sweden 5% per cent, Switzerland 5 per cent, Russia 
per cent, Japan 10 per cent, the Austro-Hungarian Bank 17 per 
cent. In backward India where deposit banking has only just 
begun, the rate of increase is 9 per cent, in Mexico 11 per cent. 
Should only the present rate of increase be maintained, while the 
rates in English speaking lands should slacken, the average rate 
for the world would not necessarily or even probably decline. At 
present the deposit currency of the United States far exceeds that 
of other countries, but the deposit currency of Continental Europe 
and Japan will cut more and more of a figure, and by the time — 
perhaps a generation hence — when their rate of increase begins to 
slacken, India and other of the (now) backward countries in the 
third group of the last table will then need to be reckoned with. 
The present relative positions of these three groups are shown 
roughly by the ratio of deposits to money in the country as given 
in the last table but one. In the English speaking group de- 
posits are almost five times the money in the country. In the 
next group — Continental Europe and Japan — on the other hand, 
^the figures show that deposits are only half as great as the money, 
although this ratio may be too small if, as is likely, the statistics 
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of deposits are more defective than those of money. The third 
group shows money to be only one fifth of the deposits although 
there is the same probability that this ratio is too small also. 
Unfortunately neither the figures for money nor the figures for 
deposits which were used in forming these ratios, exactly repre- 
sent the M and of our table. The money in the country in- 
cludes money in banks and government vaults, while the deposits 
include many deposits which are not subject to check. Yet in a 
general way we may believe that the relative importance of money 
in circulation and deposits subject to check is approximately rep- 
resented in the table. At any rate the obvious lesson of the 
figures is a prodigiously rapid expansion of deposit-banking 
throughout the world. 

F'. We come next to the activity of deposits subject to check. 
In the United States this has shown a progressive tendency to in- 
crease. As the factors — concentration of population in cities, 
rapid transportation, etc. — which tend to increase F' are con- 
stantly increasing, we may expect this factor to increase for other 
countries also. That concentration of population in cities is a 
very powerful influence in accelerating the activity of bank ac- 
counts is shown clearly by the figures of Pierre des Essars and 
myself. The activity of deposits varies almost exactly with the 
size of the cities and the range of variation is surprisingly great. 
This exceeds 100 times a year in Paris, Berlin and Brussels, but 
is only 16 times a year in New Haven, four times a year in Athens, 
Greece, and only once a year in Santa Barbara, California.^® 

These results accord with the fact that the velocity of circula- 
tion in the United States has increased very substantially during 
the last fifteen years — from 37 times a year to 50 times a year. 

Finally, we have the testimony of the statistics of clearing- 
houses. The rate at which these increase is used as a rough indi- 
cation of the rate at which the use of checks (M'V') increases. 
As the figures in our tables show, clearings usually show a more 
rapid rate of increase than deposits. This indicates that the use 

“In the United States the money in circulation is only about half of the 
naoney in the country, and the deposits subject to check are likewise about 
half, so that the true ratio, 4.7, of M* to jjf, turns out to be exactly the same 
as the ratio of deposits to money in the country as calculated by the rough 
method used in the table. 

“See “La vitesse de la circulation,” in Journal de la SociHi de Statistiquo 
de Paris, April 1895, p. 148, and The Purchasing Power of Money, p. 87. 
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of checks is increasing faster than the deposits against which they 
are drawn, which means that the activity of these deposits is in- 
creasing. It is true that this is not definitely indicated by the 
figures for all countries ; but, judging from the facts in the United 
States, it is probable that the raw figures for the growth of de- 
posits overstate the rate of growth of deposits subject to check, 
while those for clearings understate the rate of growth of the use 
of checks. 

T. Finally we come to the volume of trade. This is the one 
factor which acts to restrain the rise of prices. Doubtless the 
volume of trade will continue to increase in the future, but there 
seems to be no evidence to lead to the conclusion that it will in- 
crease at a more rapid rate in the future than at the present time ; 
and no evidence that it will, as long as the present development 
of banking continues, outstrip the expansion of media of exchange. 
On the contrary, there is some reason to believe that trade, while 
it will continue to expand, will expand more slowly. The fuller 
occupation of our lands and the decrease in the rate of growth of 
our population, which is partly a consequence of this occupation 
and partly a consequence of the voluntary decrease in the birth- 
rate, should tend to curb the rate of increase. Certain inventions 
pertaining to transportation will doubtless cause long distance and 
international trade to increase greatly, but such trade constitutes 
only the outer fringe of the great mass of trade. For the United 
States, for instance, the whole foreign trade is less than one per 
cent of the internal trade. The great bulk of trade consists of 
local transactions. Local trade is aifected by transportation but 
not affected so greatly as long distance trade. Thus rapid trans- 
portation has caused a prodigious increase in the trade between 
the antipodes, a less increase in the trade between the states of 
the United States and a still less increase in the trade between 
individuals in the same town. Improvements in transportation 
always help trade, but the connection between transportation and 
trade is a loose one so that probably the growth of transportation 
always outstrips the growth of trade. 

After a careful weighing of all the evidence available I have been 
unable to escape the conclusion that, in the race between MV -f- 
the purchasing power of both money and deposits, on the 
one hand, and T, the volume of trade, on the other, the outlook is 
that the former will continue for many years to outstrip the latter. 
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If this conclusion is correct, then prices must, on the average, 
continue to rise. 

In all the above discussion we have considered only the rates of 
increase of these factors, and not their absolute magnitudes. As 
has been indicated, this was done because as yet data are lacking 
by which to make any reliable estimate for the various magnitudes 
in the world’s equation of exchange. In order, however, to provide 
some sort of mental picture of the changes in the various magni- 
tudes, the accompanying illustrative table and diagram are given. 
The figure used for M in 1911 is probably approximately correct 
and that for M' correct within a few billions of dollars. The 
figures for V and F' are simply the figures for the velocities of 
circulation in the United States. That they are representative of 
the world at large is not and could not be claimed. We know noth- 
ing of the absolute magnitude of these factors in the world as 
a whole. 

Assuming these hypothetical values for the six magnitudes in 
the world equation of exchange for 1911, we can picture what 
their values will grow to in fifteen years under the two hypotheses 
represented as “probable” and “conservative.” The “probable” 
hypothesis indicates what will happen if all the factors grow, as 
recent experience and present prospects indicate to be most prob- 
able. The “conservative” hypothesis indicates what will happen if 
the growth of the four price-raising factors, M, M\ F, F', is as slow 
as could reasonably be assumed^ while, at the same time, the growth 
of the one price-restraining factor, T, is as rapid as could reasonr 
ably be assumed. 

The rates selected for the “probable” case are those indicated by 
recent experience except (1) that the rate for M is reduced from 
2% to 2 to provide for the probable gradual falling off in the 
rate of increase of money and (2) that, as a consequence of this 
reduction in M, there will be an equal reduction in M' from 6^^ to 
6. It will be seen, therefore, that, although I have called these 
figures “probable” as distinguished from the others which are 
called “conservative,” the former might perhaps be called con- 
servative and the latter, ultra-conservative. The conservative 
character of the “probable” estimates is illustrated by the figures 
for deposits. The rate of growth of bank deposits which is called 

”The diagram is constructed on the same principles as those in the June 
article and The Purchasing Power of Money, 
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“probable’’ is less than the rate (7.3) in the United States. This is 
due chiefly to the low rate (3 per cent) in England. But before 
fifteen years are up “Continental Europe and Japan” will cut 
so large a figure in the average that the low rate in England will 
have less weight and the high rates of Germany and other coun- 
tries, now relatively insignificant in their volume of deposits, will 
have more weight. The result may well be that the world’s average 
rate of increase of deposits will be greater in the future even if 
the rates in some or all individual countries should become less. 


HYPOTHETICAL FIGURES ILLUSTRATING FUTURE GROWTH 
(figures fob the absolute size of m, m', and t are in billions of dollars) 
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Results 
ml5 , 

Probable! 

16 

36 

23 

62 

1.34 

1940 

870 

2230 

2600 


14 

years 

Conserva- 
L tive* 

16 

31 

21 

58 

1.02 

2080 

315 

1800 

2116 

2 

15 


‘By “probable” is meant: “In case all five price-determining factors grow 
as recent experience and present prospects indicate 1o be most probable.” 

*By “conservative” is meant: “In case all price-raising factors (M, M', F, 
V') grow as slowly as could reasonably be assumed and the price-restraining 
factor (T) grows as fast as could reasonably be assumed,” 

•Relatively to money in circulation. 

•As percentage of total expenditures. 

The rates selected for the “conservative” case are for M, V and 
F' reduced by half a point from those of the “probable” case, that 
for M' reduced one point (Le., reduced half a point because of the 
reduction of a half point in the M rate and another half a point 
on its own account) and that for T raised half a point. 

The “probable” figures illustrate, what has already been implied, 
that the outlook is for a rise of prices of 2 per cent per annum or 
from an assumed 100 per cent in 1911 to 134* per cent in 1926, 
Le, a rise of one third in the next fifteen years, while on the most 
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conservative basis the price level will not fall. Humanly speaking, 
I believe it is certain that prices will not show a downward trend 
in the next fifteen years. There seems to me to be less than an 
even chance that any one of the five factors should be as extreme 
as supposed in the “conservative” case. Much less is it likely 
that they all should be. But even if there were an even chance 
a chance of %) that each of these factors, taken by itself, 
should deviate from the “probable” as much as indicated in the 
“conservative” case, the chance that all five should do so at the 
same time would be extremely small, viz., or one chance in 

32. The true chance is probably considerably less than this. On 
the basis of the theory of probability, I am inclined to believe that 
the chance that prices will not, in general, rise during the next 
fifteen years is less than one in one hundred.^® 

^The reasons why the chance is so small are three. First and foremost 
is the fact above mentioned that among the five variables affecting the price 
level, the chance of a conspiracy, so to speak, among them so that they shaU 
all work in the same direction at the same time is extremely smaU. One may 
“trust to luck” that if some one price-raising factor such as M should through 
a sudden cessation of gold mining be greatly slackened, some one or more of 
the other four factors are almost sure to work a partial or complete com- 
pensation. This will not be mysterious to anyone familiar with the theory of 
chances. It is well known that in tossing five coins the chance of all five 
coming up heads is only one in thirty-two. 

The second reason is that the steadiness in growth of the various factors 
in the past makes it extremely improbable that the variation in any one, or 
at any rate, any considerable number of them, will be very great. The third 
is the increasing dominance of checks as compared with money which of 
itself might, paradoxicaUy, cause a rise of prices even though, individuaUy, 
both the rates of growth of money and of deposits subject to check should 
happen to fall. 

It is possible on the theory of probabilities and certain assumptions to 
calculate the chances that the five magnitudes determining the price level 
may change in such a manner as to prevent a rise in prices. This calculation 
Is more complicated than the mere raising of a fraction to a power as sup- 
posed above. It must take account of all combinations of chances which 
might produce the result under discussion. These include the chances that 
a deviation in one or more elements may be so great as not to require the 
aid of all or even of any of the other elements. To perform this calculation 
we make two assumptions, (1) that the ordinary law of probability or 
frequency applies to the present case, and (3) that the “probable deviation** 
is in all cases % of a point in the tables. The first supposition seems ad- 
missible, and even if it should not exactly apply, the result would not be 
materially affected. The second supposition — ^that the probable deviation is 
y 2 — is of course merely a matter of opinion; but it greatly overstates, in my 
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The table illustrates clearly how the increasing dominance of 
deposit currency will tend to push prices upward even if the 
growth in the volume of money should diminish by by 20 

per cent, and this in spite of the reduction of in the rate of 
growth of deposits which would follow from the reduction of that 
amount in the growth of money. In other words, in spite of the fact 

that the figures both for M and for are assumed to be % a point 

M 

lower in the future than in the past, the resulting rise of prices is 
the same in the future as in the past, owing simply to the increas- 
ing dominance of M' in controlling the result. This increasing 

importance of M' is illustrated by the increase in ^ which is 
represented as changing in the next 15 years from a supposed 

opinion, the liabilitj to fluctuation and therefore strengthens the conclusions 
which foUow. By “probable deviation” in tliis case is, of course, meant the 
probable change of rates of growth from their present figures to those of the 
next fifteen years. To say, for instance, that the probable deviation of H 
is ^ means: “It is as likely as not that the annual rate of growth of M in the 
next fifteen years will vary from that recently experienced by This implies, 
for instance, that as likely as not the average rate of new gold coinage com- 
bined with other additions to the world’s stock of money in the next fifteen 
years will be 20 per cent greater or less than it is now. We have no good 
statistics by which to test these purely conjectural figures. As already noted, 
the annual output of gold during recent years has maintained a remarkably 
steady relation to the estimated stock of gold in the world. If we take the 
various available estimates of the total money in the world (in the years 1860, 
1883, 1890, 1896, 1910) and compare with them the average annual yearly pro- 
duction of gold in the few years immediately preceding and succeeding these 
dates, we find that the gold production amounted in these respective years 
to approximately 2 per cent, 1% per cent, 1 per cent, 2 per cent and 3^ per 
cent. The “probable deviation” of any one of these figures from the mean 
is by the usual formula, about .6. The variability as between immediately 
successive periods of fifteen years each would be presumably less. For bank 
deposits no uniform series of statistics are available for a long series of years. 
The best we can do is to take the “individual deposits” in the United States 
for the last 15 years and the 15 years immediately preceding and to com- 
pare them with the increase in money in circulation outside of banks and 
United States government vaults. In this way it is found that the annual 
rate of increase of deposits relatively to money is exactly 3 per cent In both 
periods. (The money increased 1 per cent per annmn in the first period and 
8% per cent in the second; while absolute deposits increased 4 per cent and 
11^! per cent respectively.) For the volume of trade we likewise have no 
extended and uniform figures to indicate variability. We only have the 
rough calculation of Professor Kemmerer beginning in 1879 and extending 
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1% to a supposed 2^. The last column shows substantially the 
same tendency in a different form. The relative use of money is 
represented as declining from a supposed 25 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the total use of circulating media. Even this reduced 
ratio, 15 per cent, would still be double the present ratio in the 
United States. 

In view of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the rise in 
prices should continue in the future for at least a generation. This 
does not mean, of course, that a rise will occur in every individual 
year. On the contrary, the upward movement, for reasons else- 
where given, is likely to be interrupted every decade or so by a 
crisis, like that of 1907. As stated in last year’s article, such a 
crisis seems likely to incubate in a few years from the present. It 
is true that recent liquidations due to business men retrenching 
(through fear of a drastic enforcement of the Sherman law, etc., 
and because of the temporary recession of prices) have nearly re- 
stored normal conditions in the United States. But this liquida- 
tion has postponed rather than averted the expected crisis, and 
is, moreover, confined to the United States. In Canada and Ger- 
many we hear of a distended condition of credit. A restoration of 

to 1908. This lacks only one year of making two periods of fifteen years each. 
Dividing this period into two equal parts we find the rate of growth of trade 
in the United States on the basis of these figures is 41/2 per cent per annum 
in the first period and 5 per cent in the second. (See his Money and Prices, p. 
131.) These stray straws indicate, although far from conclusively, that the 
assumption of half a point more or less as the “probable deviation” is con- 
servative rather than excessive for the world’s growth of money and de- 
posits. As to their velocities I feel reasonably certain, on the basis of the 
considerations already given, that their rate of increase will not appreciably 
slacken. 

The result of the calculations is; the chances that the trend of prices for 
the next fifteen years will not be upward are less than one in one hwndred. 
The correctness of this conclusion does not depend on any assumption of ac- 
curacy in the rates of growth used in the table. Even if the true rate of 
growth of M should be something different from the estimate here made, the 
same reasoning would apply. Whatever is the true rate of growth, that rate 
must fall by % in order to affect the price level by Vg and the same applies to 
T, etc. The correctness of the conclusion does depend, however, on the as- 
sumption that the “probable deviations” used are conservative. Even if 
statistical research should prove that they are not always conservative, never- 
theless any other reasonable assumption could stiU show that the chance of a 
fall in price is very slight indeed. 

" The Purchasing Power of Money, ch. 4. 
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the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 

boom, and a boom is the incubation period for a crisis. 

No upper limit is assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, 
for the reason that we can never know when new and rich mines will 
be discovered or when someone will find a paying method of ex- 
tracting gold from the Southern clays or even from sea water. 

We conclude then that prices are almost sure to continue to 
rise in the next decade or two, probably as fast on the average as 
2 per cent per annum. 

It is interesting to observe that the United States now has the 
dominant role in the world drama which these statistics aim to 
picture. This is especially true in respect to deposits subject to 
check. We know that the total individual deposits in the United 
States are sixteen billions, and those subject to check are eight 
billions. In all other countries the total deposits reported are 
only about thirteen billions. If it be true that, in these countries 
also, the deposits subject to check constitute about half of the 
total deposits, there are as yet among these other nations only 
about six and one half billions of deposits subject to check. The 
fact that the United States deposits loom up as so large a part 
of the world’s deposits need not surprise us when we realize how 
much higher the American price level is than that of other and 
especially oriental countries and how much more money we have 
per capita. India, for instance, with its teeming millions, has 
only 67 cents per capita, while the United States has $85 of which 
about half is in actual circulation. In addition we have a per 
capita of $150 of deposits subject to check. The fact that prices 
in the United States and Canada have risen more rapidly than 
elsewhere is, in my opinion, chiefly due to the rapid rate at which 
deposits in these countries have increased. 

As was indicated in the June article, the unequal advances in 
prices in different countries will, in general, tend toward mutual 
correction. This will imply changes in international trade. The 
relatively slight rise in England tends to make England attractive 
to purchasers and unattractive to sellers. The opposite is true 
of the United States, Canada and Germany. We may therefore 
expect in the immediate future a great stimulus to British export 
trade (and to the import of gold), retardation in import trade 
(and in export of gold) and opposite tendencies in the trade of 
the United States, Canada and Germany. But these adjustments 
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may be irregular owing to the fact that international trade is so 
sensitive to the special market conditions of the limited number of 
articles entering into it as well as to other circumstances. What- 
ever the mutual adjustments of price levels between countries by 
international trade and the redistribution of the stocks of gold, I 
believe the world as a whole is destined to see for many years to 
come a rapidly rising tide of prices. 

Ievino Fishee. 

Yale University. 



THE REPORT OF THE TARIFF BOARD ON COTTON 
MANUFACTURES 


In its report on Cotton Manufactures, the Tariff Board ha& 
drawn conclusions which, if used as the basis for legislation, will 
necessitate material reductions in the duties of Schedule I. Con- 
clusions so at variance with manufacturers’ statements and pro- 
tectionist arguments bespeak the independence and impartiality of 
the report. And the data collected, although in some respects in- 
complete, provide a valuable source of information for the study 
of comparative costs, prices, and industrial and commercial meth- 
ods. 

The investigation covered 81 spinning and weaving mills in the 
United States, with 5,210,836 spindles and 133,761 looms, or 
about one fifth of the total in the country. In the knit-goods in- 
dustry the records of only 17 mills were examined. Information 
was obtained from England, France, Germany, Canada, and 
Japan, but the chief comparisons were between English and 
American spinning, weaving, and finishing costs and prices, and 
German and American knitting costs. England has been the lead- 
ing competitor in the spinning, weaving, and finishing industries, 
and Germany in the knit-goods trade. 

Inasmuch as raw cotton costs no more in the United States 
than in Europe, and is subject to no tariff duty in this country, 
the investigation was confined to manufacturing costs. Special 
branches, such as lace and embroidery making, were not investi- 
gated. The matter of the report may be divided into four parts : 
(1) spinning, (2) weaving, (3) finishing, and (4) knitting. 

(1) The data for determining costs were taken from the books 
of manufacturers by agents of the Board. Owing to diversity in 
accounting methods it was necessary to formulate plans of cost 
determination which could be applied uniformly to the figures 
from each mill. In spinning, the Board was able to make its most 
complete analysis of both domestic and foreign costs. Not only 
is there less diversity of structure in yams than in fabrics, but 
more detailed statements could be obtained from English spinners 
than from other foreign manufacturers. 

The Board properly made allowance for the difference in the 
predominant technical methods in England and the United States, 
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and compared the costs of ring spinning in America with the costs 
of mule spinning in England. Although ring spindles are four 
times as numerous as mule spindles in the United States, American 
mule spinners’ wages, which are much higher than ring spinners’ 
wages, have in congressional tariff debates of the past been fre- 
quently used as a standard for comparison. 

Owing to the variations in cost, even for spinning one sort of 
yarn, the selection of a standard which would be representative of 
the industry as a whole, was difficult. In England the variations 
were not negligible, but they were less than in American mills. 
In Lancashire the industry is highly specialized, and wages are 
regulated by standard lists. In the United States the industry is 
dispersed over a wider geographical area, and wages, methods, and 
systems are less standardized. Taking a typical example from the 
Tariff Board report, in twelve American mills the cost of spinning 
No. 28 warp yam (exclusive of the cost of materials) varied from 
2.9 to 4.6 cents per pound. In English mills the cost rarely varied 
more than one half cent per pound. 

Instead of computing an average, the Tariff Board compared 
the figures from the mill in each country, which showed the lowest 
costs of each product. In a few instances the costs may have 
been abnormally low and therefore not representative. But the 
method had the merit of using actual costs from specific estab- 
lishments. And since the lowest were compared, their utilization 
for purposes of tariff legislation would lessen the liability to pro- 
tection of inefficiency. Taken as a whole the comparison is fair. 

On this basis it was concluded that for the counts which con- 
stitute the bulk of the output of American mills, the lowest Eng- 
lish cost, exclusive of raw' materials, was about 73 per cent of the 
lowest American cost. Raw material, however, made up so large 
a proportion of the total expense that when that was reckoned in, 
the cost of producing yarn was only 3.8 to 11.9 per cent higher in 
America. On fine yarns the English spinners had a greater ad- 
vantage. 

The following table (abridged) indicates the differences in labor 
cost, in total conversion cost,^ and the relative duties : 

‘ By the term “conversion cost” is meant aU the costs of manufacturing ex- 
clusive of the amount paid for raw materials. 
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Difference in 
Difference in total conver- 
labor cost per sion cost per 


Warp yarn No. 30.. 

pound of yarn 
... $0.0058 

pound of yarn 
$0.0172 

Duty 

$0.05 

(( 

it 

No. 40.. 

. . . .0089 

.0256 

.08 

« 

it 

No. 50.. 

. . . .0136 

.0375 

.10 

Weft 

it 

No. 30.. 

. . . .0012 

.0087 

.05 

« 

it 

No. 40.. 

. . . .0031 

.0148 

.08 

(( 

it 

d 

to 

6 

. . . .0058 

.0230 

.10 

it 

it 

No. 60.. 

. . . .0069 

.0285 

.12 

(( 

ft 

No. 70.. 

. . . .0088 

.0363 

.14 

No coarse 

yams, which would have shown less divergence in costs, 


were included. But even on the medium counts the duty was in 
some instances nearly six times as great as the difference in 
manufacturing cost, and in every case exceeded that difference by 
a wide margin. 

In view of the relatively small difference in labor cost, it seems 
improbable that the tariff brings much benefit to the operatives 
in the spinning departments of American cotton mills. The yam 
duties, moreover, are of no great assistance to the American 
manufacturers. The advantages of producing yarn under the 
direct oversight of the manufacturer who is to weave it, and the 
costs of packing and shipping, are obstacles which would hinder 
any considerable importation of ordinary yam even if the duties 
were abolished. And even on the protectionist theory that they 
should correspond to the difference in cost of production, the 
present duties should at least be reduced. 

For thread, or sewing cotton, the Tariff Board did not ascertain 
any English costs. But it did obtain sufficient data to show the 
relation between American costs and the duties. On no one of the 
numerous samples was the duty less than half the American con- 
version cost, and as a rule it exceeded that cost, sometimes b}^ 100 
per cent. In every instance it at least equalled the labor cost and 
usually was two or three times as high. Since no price quotations 
for English thread are given, it is not possible to judge the effect 
of these duties on American prices. There is good reason for 
believing, however, that the prices have been increased somewhat 
by the duty, although not necessarily by the full amount. Com- 
parative costs and prices would have been particularly interesting 
in this case, since it is the one branch of the cotton industry 
where monopolistic control of prices with the aid of tariff pro- 
tection is to be suspected. 
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(2) Relatively more cloth than yam is imported into the United 
States, yet the importation of cloth is not large. In value the 
imports of cloth were only 1.79 per cent of the domestic produc- 
tion in 1909-10. The duties, which average over 42 per cent ad 
valorem, have been restrictive; but that their influence on impor- 
tation and prices has frequently been overestimated, is indicated 
by the report of the Tariff Board. Owing to the lack of foreign 
data, it was not possible to give a detailed comparison of weaving 
costs in English and American mills. Presumably the English 
manufacturers were unwilling to open their books to foreigners, 
by no means an unexpected obstacle. The Tariff Board conse- 
quently had to adopt other methods of indicating how the duties 
on cotton cloth should be adjusted. 

Costs and prices were obtained in America for samples of one 
hundred fabrics, and then from the same samples English price 
quotations were secured. These quotations and American costs 
were compared with the duties which would have been levied upon 
the goods if they had been imported. The costs of more than one 
thousand other fabrics were ascertained from American mills, and 
for some a comparison with tariff duties was made. On the basis 
of relative earnings and relative output per weaver, the compara- 
tive labor cost of weaving in the United States and England was 
indicated. In the summary this last series of comparisons was 
particularly emphasized. 

In comparing domestic and foreign prices and domestic costs 
for the one hundred samples, warning is given that the figures 
should be used with caution. The price quotations are not for 
exactly the same date in both countries, and the Amlerican costs 
and prices are not all strictly comparable. It should also be re- 
membered that more or less abnormal conditions prevailed in the 
cotton trade during the period for which the data were obtained. 
Business in general was depressed, and the cotton industry had 
been disturbed by two successive short crops of cotton. 

As in spinning, similarly in the weaving industry, a uniform 
method of cost determination had to be applied to the records 
from all the mills. The direct costs for labor and material were 
readily ascertained, but an arbitrary system had to be chosen for 
distributing the burden of works expense and fixed charges. Al- 
though the method adopted by the Tariff Board may have been 
the best, at least for its purposes, it did not correspond to that 
employed by manufacturers. Consequently a manufacturer might 
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have fixed a different cost on any one of the fabrics analyzed, and 
where the cost figures given by the Tariff Board exceeded the 
price, thus suggesting a loss, the manufacturer might have reck- 
oned a profit. 

It is doubtless true that numerous American cotton mills have 
inadequate systems of cost determination, but so far as tariff 
legislation is concerned the question may be raised as to whether 
the costs fixed by the Tariff Board, or those fixed by the manufac- 
turers, are to be used as the basis. A manufacturer may assert 
that he can afford to produce a fabric provided it can be sold so 
as to yield anything above direct costs and impose a relatively 
heavy share of the overhead burden on another product. If the 
duties are to be adjusted on the basis of comparative costs, 
Congress will have to decide which standard is to be used. 

The cost of producing any fabric was found to vary between 
mills. The cost of manufacturing 36~inch sheeting (sample No. 
5), for instance, was two cents per yard higher in one mill than 
in another. This was one of the widest variations shown in the 
report, but probably a more elaborate investigation would have 
revealed others equally great. Variations of one cent per yard in 
costs were numerous, and these often constituted divergences of 
fifteen or twenty per cent in the manufacturing cost. Minor 
discrepancies in structure exist between the samples for which 
English quotations were obtained and those for whicli American 
costs and prices were calculated. But neither these nor the above 
qualifications invalidate the report of the Tariff Board. On the 
contrary that report warrants definite conclusions. 

By comparing the number of looms per weaver in England and 
the United States it \^as sliown that even when allowance had been 
made for the difference in the speed of the looms, the output of 
cloth per weaver was, as a rule, considerably greater in American 
cotton mills. Although for the more fancy patterns the difference 
in the amount turned out per weaver was slight, for ordinary cloth 
the output was in some instances five times as great in this 
country. The bulk of the output of American mills consists of 
plain goods, and for the production of these the American manu- 
facturers have adopted machinery and methods^ which have en- 
abled them to reduce the labor cost of weaving below the English 
level. 

’In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov., 1909, 
I discussed in detail this adaptation. 
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The comparison of prices made by the Tariff Board likewise 
indicates that many cotton fabrics are manufactured as cheaply 
in the United States as in England. In Table 172, English and 
American mill selling prices are given for 78 staple fabrics of 
plain construction, such as are produced in large quantities by 
American mills ; on 53 of these, lower prices were placed by Ameri- 
can manufacturers and on two, the price was the same as in 
England. 

The relations of the duties to prices and costs are also pointed 
out. In the examples given for grey cloth included under para- 
graph 315 of the tariff law — cloth not exceeding 100 threads per 
square inch — the American selling prices were in every instance 
below the English quotations. The duties were from 21 to 43 
per cent of the English prices, from nine tenths to nearly three 
times the American labor cost, and from 54 to 141 per cent of 
the total American conversion costs. The American prices for 
twenty-two fabrics included under paragraph 316 — 100 to 150 
threads per square inch — were with two exceptions belcw the 
English prices. The duties were from 20.5 to 84.5 per cent of 
the Englisli prices, and from 78 to over 246 per cent of the 
American conversion costs. Eleven comparisons were made of 
fabrics entered under paragraph 317 — 150 to 200 threads per 
square inch — and of these eight show lower selling prices in 
America. The duties ranged from 35 to 50 per cent of the 
English prices, and from 78.6 to over 159 per cent of the Ameri- 
can manufacturing costs. 

A comparison of prices on the finest fabrics, where the English 
prices would have been the lower, was not made. Nevertheless the 
report shows that as a rule the duties exceeded the American 
cost of manufacturing exclusive of the expense for raw material. 
Little information is given concerning the comparative prices of 
fabrics woven with fancy patterns. But it is stated that for 
these also the duty frequently exceeded the cost of manufacturing 
in the United States, and in every case was considerably in excess 
of the difference in cost. 

From these comparisons the conclusion is to be drawn that all 
the duties on cotton cloth should be reduced and many of them 
swept away. 

(3) In the tariff as it now stands the duties on bleached, dyed, 
printed, and mercerized fabrics are higher than on grey goods. 
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The Tariff Board found that for finished fabrics the addition to 
the duty on the grey cloth was seldom less than one cent per 
yard, and for one sample it amounted to 4-3/4 cents per yard. 
This additional tax generally exceeded the total cost of finishing. 
Moreover, for most of the samples the American finishing charges 
were lower than in England. For some processes the American 
cost was only one half the English. No reason was stated for 
the relatively low charges in America, but they have doubtless re- 
sulted from a larger scale of operation and higher speed of ma- 
chinery. There seems to be little justification, therefore, for the 
imposition of heavier duties on finished cloth than on grey goods. 

(4) The Tariff Board drew no conclusions in regard to the 
comparative costs of manufacturing knit-goods in this country 
and Germany. It merely gave some comparative figures. In 
Table 178 the domestic costs, the domestic and foreign selling 
prices, and the duties are given for nine samples of underwear. 
The duty exceeded the total cost of knitting. Some allowance 
must be made for the higher cost of spinning knitting yarns in 
the United States, but even then the duty would very nearly equal 
the total cost of spinning the y^am and knitting the fabric. 
These high duties have lessened imports and raised prices. 

A few comparisons were also made for full-fashioned hosiery, 
and they showed lower costs in Germany. In order to get signifi- 
cant figures, however, a comparison should have been made between 
the costs of manufacturing full-fashioned goods in Germany and 
seamless goods in the United States. The Tariff Board in analyz- 
ing spinning costs properly compared English mule-spun yam 
with American ring-spun yam. A similar allowance for a differ- 
ence in technical method should have been made in the case of 
knitting, since the cotton machine predominates in Germany and 
the seamless automatic in the United States. The costs of manu- 
facturing certain kinds of seamless hosiery in the United States 
are given, but since there were no importations of such goods no 
comparison was attempted. Yet it could readily have been pointed 
out that for such goods the duties would probably have exceeded 
the manufacturing costs exclusive of raw materials. 

The section of the report, therefore, which deals with knit- 
goods, is not satisfactory and will not be of much help to the 
legislators. Lack of time may have prevented the preparation 
of a conclusive statement. Presumably it was particularly diffi- 
cult to obtain detailed information from foreign competitors 
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who have had their business repeatedly disturbed by alterations in 
our tariff duties. Nevertheless this part of the schedule is one 
to whicli great interest has been attached. It was in the duties on 
hosiery that the greatest increases in the cotton schedule were 
made by the act of 1909. 

This report of the Tariff Board is less favorable to the pro- 
tective system than the report on Schedule K. Hence it has been 
somewhat more coldly received by the supporters of that system. 
Although one large association of cotton manufacturers has com- 
mended the report on Schedule I, it is doubtful if its conclusions 
will meet with general approval amongst the mill-owners. They 
still more or less blindly fear foreign competition and fail to ap- 
preciate the advantages which have accrued from the development 
of machines and methods particularly adapted to the industrial 
conditions of the country. Their long-continued defense of the 
protectionist doctrines also makes them reluctant to acknowledge 
that the industry is no longer dependent on protection. 

The results of the study of wholesale and retail prices, how- 
ever, are a source of gratification to those who adhere to the 
protectionist principles. The fact that prices are in so many 
instances as low as in England indicates that the duties on cotton 
cloth place no serious burden on the consumer. The analysis of 
the system of distribution explains why it is that even when the 
manufacturers’ prices are no greater in America retail prices are 
higher than abroad. For this the greater expense of distribution 
and the system of customary fixed prices are said to be responsi- 
ble. In the President’s message attention was called to the ad- 
ditions to manufacturers’ prices by jobbers and retailers. And 
in their search for new debating ground others have asserted that 
the middlemen were beneficiaries of the protective system and that 
blame for high retail prices of cotton cloth did not rest on the 
manufacturers. 

The review of the Tariff Board report by the secretary of the 
Home Market Club in Boston is suggestive. Though the report is 
accepted as impartial, the secretary avoids the conclusion that 
duties should be reduced. Attention is called to the fact that in 
the cost of production the item of interest was not included, al- 
though on account of higher cost of construction and equipment 
the interest charges would be greater in the United States. The 
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benefits of the protective duties to the jobber and retailer are em- 
phasized. And it is asserted that if the duties are placed too low, 
importations will increase, operatives will be thrown out of work, 
and the middlemen, not the consumers, will receive the benefit. 
In this last chain of reasoning it is assumed that there would be 
a fairly large increase in imports even when manufacturers’ sell- 
ing prices are no higher in this country. 

In that review the doctrine that tariff duties should be adjusted 
so as to equal the difference in cost of production is repudiated. 
Such duties would not be sufficiently high. An “equalizing” is 
not a “protective” tariff, it is said, since the former does not 
give an advantage to domestic producers. Protection thus seems 
to be made synonymous with prohibition. If that be the purpose 
of our tariff, the present duties on cotton manufactures should 
not be reduced. But why bother about rates at all? It would be 
far simpler to adopt the old-fashioned policy of specifically pro- 
hibiting the importation of those products which should be pro- 
tected. 

The lack of emphasis on the labor argument is also significant. 
The report of the Tariff Board proves that higher earnings by 
the operatives do not necessarily mean higher labor cost for the 
American cotton manufacturers. Heretofore this has never been 
admitted by the advocates of protection. This report,, therefore, 
will cause some shifting in grounds of defense for the protective 
duties. 

So far as legislation is concerned, the report, in spite of its 
short-comings, is serviceable. The difficulties encountered were 
such as might have been expected in an investigation where there 
was diversity in methods of cost accounting and wide variations 
in cost. And foreign manufacturers were naturally r:;luctant to 
reveal the details of their business. The evidence, to be sure, is 
least conclusive on those points where the greatest controversy will 
arise, and does not indicate just what duties should be fixed. 
None the less, it proves that there should be a genuine downward 
revision of the duties on cotton goods. 

Melvin T. Copeland. 

l!Jew York University. 



A BALANCED TARIFF 


There can be no question as to the attitude of the American 
people toward the present tariff. The demand for a reduction in 
our present duties has been long continued and is insistent. There 
is every indication that certain schedules will be revised in the 
near future, but it is not to be expected that this will be accepted 
as even a temporary settlement of the tariff question. In fact, 
the general plan of tariff revision which seems to find most favor 
today — ^the revision of one schedule at a time — would in itself 
tend to keep the tariff problem before the public eye as a matter 
of general concern, and possibly as a political issue. 

Compared with the system of periodic general revisions of the 
whole tariff, the method of revising the individual schedules seri- 
atim has obvious advantages. It lessens the shock to industry 
and business; it makes possible the more thorough consideration 
of the facts relating to conditions in industries affected by the 
tariff ; it minimizes the opportunity for vote-trading and for 
log-rolling of various sorts. But these considerations all relate to 
the economic or political aspects of the tariff ; that is, to the 
tariff viewed as a protective measure. So far as the revenue as- 
pects of the tariff are concerned the older system of tariff legis- 
lation had some advantages which do not appear in the method 
of revision schedule by schedule. 

In a general revision of the tariff a cut in rates involving an 
appreciable loss in governmental revenue could be balanced by 
increases in the rates on other items or by imposing duties on 
commodities previously admitted free. Despite the crudities in 
the methods of preparing and amending tariff bills, the tariff as 
a whole was generally framed so as to yield an adequate amount 
of revenue to the government. 

That tariff bills have been regarded as general revenue measures 
is clearly shown by the occasional inclusion or contemporaneous 
adoption of revenue-yielding devices other than duties on im- 
ports, such as the income tax of 1894, and the corporation tax 
of 1909. In both of these instances a probable decrease in tariff 
revenues was partly responsible for the desire to create new 
sources of revenue.^ 

If the tariff is to be revised gradually, as it should be, and if 

'Noyes, Forty Years of American Finance, p. 297; Robinson, “The Federal 
Corporation Tax,” American Economic Review, vol. I, p. 691. 
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the general trend of this revision is toward lower duties, there 
must of necessity be a continual increase in the revenue yielded 
by other sources of federal increase. In revision schedule by 
schedule, with each important decrease in customs duties neces- 
sitating an increased revenue from some other source, the result 
would be apt to be a needlessly complex revenue system, and 
there would also be the recurrent temptation to resort to danger- 
ous fiscal experiments. At any rate, it will be readily conceded 
that any proposals looking toward considerable reductions in the 
amount of revenue yielded by our protective duties should be ac- 
companied by suggestions as to practicable methods of making 
up the deficiency in revenue. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to suggest a plan by 
which compensation for the decrease in customs receipts can easily 
be made. This additional revenue would come in the first instance 
from those directly benefited by the protection which the tariff 
schedules provide. The plan proposed would also, it is confidently 
believed, introduce a new principle into tariff legislation, by 
which tariff rates would tend to readjust themselves to a fair 
level as conditions changed. 

The main proposal is simply that all manufacturers or oth^r 
producers of goods protected by the tariff should be required by 
congressional enactment to pay a federal excise license or tax 
equal to a fixed proportion (say five per cent) of the import duties 
on such articles. It is also highly desirable that there should be a 
permanent tariff commission to which manufacturers, other pro- 
ducers, and all interested parties might submit facts and petitions 
relating to the revision of tariff schedules. The commission, in 
turn, would submit its own recommendations to Congress. It 
would seem that this simple plan would so operate as to produce 
the following results: (1) The tariff duty would be withdrawn 
on many articles, and additions to the free list would be made al- 
most automatically as conditions changed. (2) Excessive duties 
would be reduced, and there would be no incentive to any manu- 
facturing interest to ask for unnecessarily high protection. (8) 
There would be a tendency to reduce such unduly high monopoly 
prices as are made possible by high tariff rates. (4) A large 
and elastic revenue would be yielded. (5) The tariff on many 
necessities could be greatly reduced. These five points will b< 
discussed in order: 
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(1) Manufacturers and other producers would petition the 
tariff commission for the removal of the tariff on all articles 
which, from the, producers’ point of view, need no protection. By 
such producers the excise tax would be felt as a useless and 
burdensome expense. This would simplify our present tariff 
schedules by eliminating all dead items. Moreover, from time to 
time in the future, by a similar process, the tariff would be re- 
moved from other articles, which, under changed conditions, no 
longer needed protection. There is much dead wood in our present 
tariff schedules. In default of a plan such as the one proposed, 
which relies upon the self-interest of manufacturers for the initia- 
tive in these matters, it would require ceaseless vigilance upon the 
part of the tariff commission and of Congress to keep the schedules 
properly pruned. 

(^) Since the proposed excise tax is made a fixed per cent of 
the full amount of the tariff schedule, manufacturers and other 
producers would petition the commission for lower tariff rates on 
all articles on which the tariff is higher than is needed for protec- 
tive purposes. For example, if the present tariff on a certain 
article is 60 per cent and if foreign goods cannot compete in our 
market unless the tariff is as low as 10 per cent, it would natur- 
ally follow that our home producers would desire that the tariff 
be reduced to say 20 per cent, as they would not care to pay five 
per cent on a 60 per cent schedule (or 2.6 per cent on the value 
of their product) if five per cent on a 20 per cent schedule (or one 
per cent on the value of their product) would give them the neces- 
sary protection. Thus from time to time, as conditions changed, 
the schedules would be revised in such a manner that the tariff 
would always be “balanced” or adjusted to what (imder the pro- 
tective principle) may be called its natural level. 

(3) It may be objected that in many cases manufacturers 
would prefer to leave the present schedules unchanged, despite the 
excise tax, because the additional protection enables them to 
charge higher prices and thus to secure higher profits. It is evi- 
dent that this objection does not apply in cases where competition 
among home producers is sufficiently active to have any efficacy 
as a price-fixing force. When there is real competition a perma- 
nent condition of abnormally high profits is as impossible in pro- 
tected industries as in unprotected ones. Only when there is an 
effective combination of home producers, or a monopoly of any 
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other sort in the protected industry, does the objection mentioned 
have any weight. And even in this case the proposed balanced 
tariff would not be without effect. Today, tariff protection costs 
the monopoly or combination nothing. The excise tax, bearing a 
fixed ratio to the amount of tariff protection received, would be a 
direct burden upon such high monopoly prices and profits as are 
made possible by unduly high protective duties* Even without the 
excise tax high monopoly prices do not, of course, create profits 
correspondingly larger than lower prices would bring, for the 
reason that in general a smaller quantity of goods can be sold 
at the higher than at the lower prices. The excise tax would be 
relatively greater on the higher than on the lower prices (where 
a high tariff rate is the condition that makes high prices possi- 
ble), and would in many cases lead the monopolists to prefer to 
sell at lower prices with reduced tariff protection and with a 
correspondingly lower excise tax. In fact, under these conditions, 
the excise tax, although directly proportioned to the tariff rate, 
would vary roughly with the price a monopolist desired to charge 
for his goods. It would operate, in effect, much as would any tax 
upon the value of the monopolist’s products, in which the tax 
rate progresses as the price is increased. Such a tax must in 
many cases tend to induce the monopolist to lower his prices, by 
making high prices relatively less profitable than they were before 
the tax was imposed. 

(4) The excise tax proposed would produce a continuous reve- 
nue and, as will be shown presently, a tax rate equal to five per 
cent of the tariff rate wo^dd yield a very large revenue. The 
five per cent rate is taken arbitrarily for illustrative purposes for 
reasons of simplicity. The determination of the proper rate 
would be, of course, a matter for careful, thorough, and expert 
study. Slight variations in the rate would bring about large 
variations in the amount of revenue yielded. For this reason the 
proposed tax would add a highly elastic feature to our revenue 
system. 

As compared with other plans for supplementing our present 
federal tariff and internal revenue system, the one here advocated 
has the unique merit that it involves absolutely no discrimination 
of any kind and that it is levied directly upon persons who are 
benefited by the protective tariff. It can be readily reconciled 
with either the ‘benefit” or the “ability to pay” theories of tax- 
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ation. From the point of view of constitutionality it stands, as 
an indirect tax, on unassailable ground, in which respect it has an 
advantage over federal income, inheritance, or corporation taxes. 
Its adoption would make it possible for the federal government to 
leave the whole field of direct taxation and of experimentation 
with new and untried forms of taxes to the individual states. 

(5) The possibilities of tariff revision under the balanced tariff 
system are not limited to matters in which the producers them- 
selves would take the initiative. In fact, by supplying an ade- 
quate source of revenue, it should make it easier to secure a 
gradual revision of the tariff along desirable lines. At present, 
for example, revenue considerations are strongly urged by those 
who advocate the retention of the tariff on such necessities as 
sugar and rice, and on wool and other raw materials. The ex- 
tent to which the revenue yielded by the proposed excise tax 
would do away with the necessity of resorting to import 
duties on such commodities, may be indicated by an examination 
of the tariff receipts for 1905, the latest year for which the results 
of the federal census of manufactures are as yet available. 
The following table shows the value of goods manufactured in 
the United States in 1905, according to the census of that year, 
classified according to the tariff schedules, and the average rate of 
duty collected upon similar articles imported under each of the 
specified schedules, together with a statement of what the yield of 
an excise tax equal to five per cent of the average tariff rate would 
have been. The estimate is not altogether accurate, because the 
various kinds and goods of articles in each schedule are subject to 
different rates of import duty, and probably enter into our do- 
mestic manufactures in somewhat different proportions than they 
do into our imports. The ‘‘average rate of duty collected” is 
merely the ratio of the total customs receipts under each schedule 
to the total value of the goods imported. The results are, how- 
ever, accurate enough to be of significance for present purposes.^ 

“Because the purpose of the figures is only illustrative, no attempt is 
made to take account of the possible effects of the excise tax upon the 
quantity of goods manufactured. Any overestimate on this account of the 
yield of the excise tax is at least partly compensated for by the fact that 
the census of manufactures does not include the whole manufacturing product, 
but only that part of it which is produced by firms making a “standardized 
product” for the general market. Custom work of all kinds is thus excluded. 
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Schedule 

Manufac> 
tured in 
U. S. 
(millions) 

Average 
rate of 
duty 
collected j 
(per cent) 

Excise tax 
at 6% of 
duty 

(per cent) 

Yield of 
excise tax 
(thousands) 

A. 

Ohemicals, oils, paints 

$578 

80 

1.6 

$8,593 

B. 

Earths, earthenware, glass 

427 

68 

2.9 

12,107 

C. 

Metals and manufactures of 

8,130 

39 

1.9 

69,475 

D. 

Wood ‘‘ “ 

1,893 

15 

0.7 

9,754 

E. 

Sugar, molasses, and “ 

418 

66 

2.8 

11, '673 

F. 

Tobacco and manufactures of 

331 

109 

6.4 

17,880 

Q. 

Agricultural products, etc. 

2,195 

40 

2.0 

43,897 

H. 

Spirits, wines, etc. 

474 

72 

3.6 

16,880 

I. 

Cotton manufactures 

1,014 

64 

2.7 

27,381 

J 

Flax, hemp, jute, etc. 

186 

40 

1 2.0 

8,702 

K. 

Wool and manufactures of 

767 

91 

4.6 

84,624 

L. 

Silks and silk goods 

133 

63 

2.6 

8,466 

M. 

Pulp, paper and books 

649 

26 

1.2 

6,687 

N. 

Sundries 

1,495 

40 

2.0 

29,914 

0. 

Other articles not provided for 

459 

20 

1.0 

4,686 

Total 

$13,634 



$290,318 


The customs duties collected on articles included in the fore- 
going list amounted in 1905 to $166,967,000. This together with 
a revenue of $290,318,000 from the excise tax would have 
amounted to $457,285,000, whereas the total revenue collected by 
customs duties in 1905 amounted to only $261,799,000. It is 
evident that the tariff might have been confined to the articles in- 
cluded in the table, and that the excise tax could have been as 
low as 1.5 per cent of the tariff duties and yet have produced as 
much revenue as was actually collected. The more important 

items not included in the figures given in the table were as follows : 

Duty Revenue 
(per cent) (thousands) 


Sugar and molasses 56 $51,395 

Wool 46 16,530 

Fruit and nuts 49 5,774 

Provisions, meat and dairy products 38 1,583 

Fish 18 1,505 

Breadstuffs 29 1,438 

Vegetables 36 1,418 

Rice 41 797 

Iron ore 15 963 

Salt 40 903 


Under the system proposed, some or all of these duties might 
have been reduced or abolished altogether without impairing the 
federal revenues. It is apparent that such a reduction in the 
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tariff on the necessities of life and on important raw materials 
would in itself tend to lessen the present high cost of living. 
And there are, of course, the natural effects of such reductions 
upon other parts of the tariflF — such as the effect of a reduction 
in the tariff on wool upon the tariff on manufactures of wool — 
to be taken into account. 

It will be said, however, that the consumer will have to bear the 
burden of the excise tax, which would be shifted to him by the 
producers in the form of higher prices. This is to be admitted, so 
far as the goods affected are competitively produced, but it 
should be remembered that the consumer pays our present tariff 
duties in precisely the same manner. With the same federal ex- 
penditures, no more could be taken from his pocket by one device 
than by the other. Moreover, so far as the goods affected are 
produced by monopolies, there are, as we have seen, reasons for 
thinking that in many cases the prices charged consumers would 
be decreased rather than increased by the excise tax. But a yet 
more important aspect of the question, in relation to the question 
of the consumer’s interests, is the possibility which the proposed 
new source of revenue affords of gradually reshaping the tariff 
so that it will bear less heavily upon the necessities of life and 
upon other articles which occupy an important place in the pur- 
chases of the great masses of the people. 

One possible general objection to the whole theory of the bal- 
anced tariff remains to be considered. It will very likely be said 
that it involves the recognition and maintenance of the protective 
principle ; that in reality it strikes more heavily against the revenue 
features than against the protective features of our present tariff. 
More especially, it may perhaps be urged, its tendency to keep 
tariff duties near the minimum below which foreign goods could 
be profitably imported, amounts to a recognition of the so-called 
principle of the ‘‘equalization of the costs of production” as the 
foundation of tariff reform. 

In answer to all this it may be said, first, that the notion of 
the balanced tariff conflicts with the notion of a revenue tariff 
only in so far as revenue needs serve as an apology for unduly 
liigh protective duties or for the heavy taxation of necessities, 
and, second, that the balanced tariff is not meant to involve the 
abandonment of the principle of protection. It is presented 
merely as a practicable scheme of tariff reform, in which due at- 
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tention is paid to revenue features. The widespread popular dis- 
satisfaction with our present tariff does not in general seem to 
proceed from dissatisfaction with the protective principle so much 
as from the knowledge that in many cases the rates are much 
higher than are really necessary for the protection of home pro- 
ducers. That is, it is felt that the protective tariff should not be 
a shield for laxity in industrial or business methods or for the 
extortions of monopolies or combinations. 

Conceding that the principle of the “equalization of the costs 
of production” affords no guide to the selection of the particular 
industries that should have the benefit of protection, it may yet 
be maintained that it furnishes about the only practicable guide to 
any tariff revision which does not involve the complete or partial 
abandonment of the protective principle. The recent report of 
President Taft’s Tariff Board on the woolen schedule indicates 
that statistics of “comparative costs” are apt to be too compli- 
cated and too indefinite to be of much direct value in tariff legis- 
lation. The balanced tariff would achieve its end by placing less 
reliance upon statistical investigations than upon the self-interest 
and initiative of the producers directly benefited by the protective 
duties. It assumes that if producers had to pay for the protection 
afforded them, they would not care to pay for more protection 
than they need. Furthermore, in addition to its direct effect on the 
reduction of unduly high protective duties, it would make easier 
the gradual general revision of the tariff under the initiative of a 
tariff commission or of Congress, and in such a revision it would 
make it possible to shape the tariff in accordance with a broad 
consideration of the public welfare, relatively unhampered by the 
exigencies of the revenue system. 

Hakky Bbookings Wallace. 


St. Louis, Mo. 



JEVONS’ “THEORY OP POLITICAL ECONOMY.’^ 


None of the various filial services which Professor H. S. Jevons 
has performed in the way of rounding out and making more ac- 
cessible his father’s work will be received more gratefully by econ- 
omists than the new edition of his most important book on eco- 
nomics.^ Except for a few corrections and explanatory notes the 
body of the book is a reprint of the third edition, which has been 
out of print for some years, but some important new matter is 
given in the appendices. The promised extension of the bibli- 
ography of mathematical economics does not carry it beyond the 
year (1879) to which it had been brought in the third edition by 
Mrs. Jevons. Some new titles have been added, but the list as it 
stands is less complete than that part of the bibliography in 
Fislier’s edition of Cournot which covers the same period. There 
are included, however, some interesting and previously unprinted 
notes by W. S. Jevons on a few of the writings of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. 

It happens tliat it was just fifty years ago that Jevons, then 
twenty-seven years old, sent to the British Association meeting at 
Cambridge a short paper entitled, ^‘Notice of a General Mathe- 
matical Theory of Economy.” This was accompanied by another 
paper on ^‘The Study of Periodic Commercial Fluctuations.” 
Jevons’ innovations in theory do not seem to have attracted much 
attention at the time of this, their first public presentation. He 
wrote to his brother that he was informed by the secretary that 
both papers ‘Vere read before the F Section, and the second [the 
statistical stufly] was approved of.”- Jevons had become inter- 
ested in political economy in the course of the extensive reading 
which filled most of his spare hours during the years from 1864 to 
1859, while he was serving as Assay er of the Mint at Sydney, 
Australia. His conviction, then formed, that the field of “social 
science” had been unsatisfactorily tilled by previous writers and 
that it was a field in which he might hope to accomplish work of 

^ The Theory of Political Economy, by W. Stanley Jevons, with Notes and 
an Extension of the Bibliography of Mathematical Economic writings by H, 
Stanley Jevons. (Fourth edition. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
1911. pp. Ixiv, 339.) 

^Letters and Journals of W. Stanley Jevons, Edited by his wife, p, 169. 
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importaDce^ were among the reasons which led him to resign a 
fairly lucrative position and to return to England and an uncer- 
tain future. During the four years immediately following, Jevons 
completed his work for the B. A. and M. A. degrees at University 
College, London, where political economy continued to claim a 
considerable share of his attention. Two letters written to his 
brother in 1860 are worth quoting:® 

During the last session I have worked a good deal at political 
economy ; in the last few months I have fortunately struck out what I 
have no doubt is the true Theory of Economy, so thoroughgoing and 
consistent, that I cannot now read other books on the subject without 
indignation. While the theory is entirely mathematical in principle, I 
show, at the same time, how the data of calculation are so complicated 
as to be for the present hopeless. Nevertheless, T obtain from the 
mathematical principles all the chief laws at which political economists 
have previously arrived, only arranged in a series of definitions, axioms, 
and theories almost as rigorous and connected as if they were so many 
geometrical problems. One of the most important axioms is, that as 
the quantity of any commodity, for instance, plain food, which a man 
has to consume, increases, so the utility or benefit derived from the last 
portion used decreases in degree. The decrease of enjoyment between 
the beginning and end of the meal may be taken as an example. And 
I assume that on an average, the ratio of utility is some continuous 
mathematical function of the quantity of commodity. This law of 
utility has, in fact, always been assumed by political economists under 
the more complex form and name of the Law of Supply and Demand. 
But once fairly stated in its simple form, it opens up the w^hole of the 
subject. Most of the conclusions are, of course, the old ones stated in 
a consistent form ; but my definition of capital and law of the interest 
of capital are, as far as I have seen, quite new. 

. . . . I expect every success from my theory of political econ- 

omy, which seems to develop itself with tliat facility whicli is a prool 
of its soundness. It assumes the form of a complicated mathematical 
problem, from w^hich all the common laws with due limitations flow. 
Independently, however, of the mathematical form, it has led me to 
a new view of the action of capital, which affords a determining prin- 
ciple for interest, profits of trade, wages ; and I now perceive how the* 
want of knowledge of this determining principle throws the more 
complicated discussions of economists into confusion. The common law 
is that demand and supply of labour and capital determine the division 
between wages and profits. But I shall show that the whole capital 
employed can only be paid for at the same rate as the last portion 
added ; hence it is the increase of produce or advantage, which this last 
addition gives, that determines the interest of the whole. 

'^Letters and Journals, pp. 151, 155. 
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These letters are significant, not so much because they have some 
bearing upon the more or less futile questions relative to Jevons^ 
priority in the formulation of certain theories or the use of a par- 
ticular method, as because they foreshadow so completely the tenets 
of the Theory of Political Economy of 1871. The book contains 
very little of importance beyond the matters mentioned in the 
letters of 1860. The printed abstract of the British Association 
paper of 1862,^ in fourteen separate propositions, makes clearer 
the hedonistic basis of the new theory, explains the nature of the 
proposed mathematical equations, states the new definition of 
capital, and adds a tentative theory of wages. During the next 
few years Jevons gave his spare time to various studies in statistics 
and in logic and to his book on The Coal Question, When, in 
1866, his paper on ‘'‘A General Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy” was first published m e/vtenso,^ it had received no revi- 
sion. Logical studies, including some preliminary work on his 
Pri/neiples of Science continued to absorb his attention imtil the 
winter of 1870-71, when, Mrs. Jevons tells us,® “he returned with 
renewed interest to political economy and devoted himself entirely 
to the writing of The Theory of Political Economy. This work 
was of such absorbing interest to him that he made rapid progress 
with it.” Some correspondence with Fleeming Jenkin relative to 
the use of the mathematical method in economics and the publica- 
tion, in 1870, of Jenkin’s “Graphic Representation of the Laws of 
Supply and Demand” in Grant’s Recess Studies seem to have led 
Jevons to hasten this completer presentation of his own theories.^ 

Despite Jevons’ growing reputation, the book was slow to make 
a place for itself. In 1874 Jevons wrote to M. d’Aulnis de Bour- 
ouill of the University of Leyden, “What I have written on the 
subject of mathematical economics has received little or no atten- 
tion in England, and by those who have noticed it the theory has 
been generally rejected, or even ridiculed.”® The “Saturday Re- 
view” had printed a review of the Theory by Caimes, who did not 
let his confessed inability to understand much of the argument pre- 

^ Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1869, 
Notices and Abstracts, p. 158. 

^Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. XXIX, p. 983. Reprinted as Appen- 
dix III in the present edition of the Theory, pp. 303-314. 

* Letters and Journals, p. 951. 

^H. S. Jevons’ preface to the present edition of the Theory, p. Ivii. 

* Letters and Journals, p. 309. ^ 
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vent him from handling it severely. Marshall had contributed to 
the ‘‘Academy” an able and discriminating review, which, although 
fair, was in no manner enthusiastic. The only English writer of 
importance who definitely espoused the cause of the mathematical 
method in general and Jevons’ theories in particular was G. H. 
Darwin, who, in reviewing Caimes’ Leading Principles in the “Fort- 
nightly Review” in 1875 defended Jevons’ Theory against Caimes’s 
criticisms. It seems, however, that from the first the book had 
attracted somewhat more attention on the Continent than in Eng- 
land. Appreciative letters from such men as Walras, Bodio, and 
d’Aulnis de Bourouill and the ensuing correspondence with them 
must have done much to support Jevons’ confidence in the soundness 
and importance of his own work and to quicken his desire to extend 
his analysis to other parts of the field of economic theory. Even 
his discovery that he was not the onJy one nor even the first in 
the field — ^that the very fundamentals of his theory had been 
anticipated in the forgotten writings of Gossen and Dupuit; that 
Walras, working independently, but almost contemporaneously with 
himself, had utilized methods and reached conclusions which were 
in many respects like his own ; that Cournot had applied the mathe- 
matical method to a somewhat different class of problems with 
unequaled power and fluency — whetted rather than dulled his 
enthusiasm. Whatever disappointment he may have felt that some 
honor of priority was taken from him was more than balanced by 
the satisfaction that his theories rested upon so broad a basis of 
authority. 

It was not long, however, before the Theory began to gain a 
more serious consideration in England than it had recoivecl at first. 
Jevons’ standing as a logician of the first rank had been firmly es- 
tablished by the publication of The Principles of SciencCy and his 
continued output of brilliant studies on a wide variety of topics 
reached an appreciative and growing audience. In short, he had 
become a man to be reckoned with. The revolt against the political 
economy of the orthodox line, headed by Thornton, and continued 
by Cliffe Leslie and Ingram led some few persons, at least, to look 
for a new economic gospel. And the growing influence of Mar- 
shall’s teaching at Cambridge was not without its effect. In 1875 
Jevons wrote to Walras :® 

* Letters and Journals, p. 332. In 1891 he wrote to the same correspondent, 
“I am glad to say I think the mathematical view of economics is making much 
progress in England, and is fully recognized by those competent to judge.’^ 
Ibid., p. 431. 
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1 think that a considerable change of opinion is taking place in 
England. Various correspondents express their acquiescence, and some 
of the professors are beginning to bring the theory before their students. 
When I was in Cambridge two months ago I found that the subject 
was much better understood there than I had supposed, and I have little 

doubt about its gaining ground ultimately I have no doubt 

whatever about the ultimate success of our efforts, but it will take some 
fighting; the disciples of J. S. Mill being bitterly opposed to any inno- 
vation upon his doctrine. 

The second edition of the Theory (the last edition during Je- 
vons’ lifetime) appeared in 1879. The most important additions 
besides the bibliography of mathematical economics and the lengthy 
and interesting preface, are the discussions of the ‘‘dimensions of 
economic quantities.” Here Jevons illustrates to perfection his 
extraordinary power of raising new questions of the utmost signifi- 
cance, without satisfactorily solving them. In some respects, one 
is forced to feel, his treatment of the “dimensions of economic 
quantities” is perfunctory and superfluous, while in other respects 
it is suggestive but tantalizingly incomplete and not altogether 
accurate.^® But for the most part the second edition follows 
closely the lines of the first, and the first is little more than a 
working-out of the theses announced in 1862 and foreshadowed in 
the letters of 1860. 

These facts, fairly well known for the most part, in the history 
of a book now become a classic, suggest in themselves the strength 
and the limitation of the work. In the preface to the second edi- 
tion Jevons stated that the book “was never put forward as con- 
taining a systematic view of economics. It treats only of the 
theory and is but an elementary sketch of elementary principles. 
The working-out of a complete system based on these lines must 
be a matter of time and labor, and I know not when, if ever, I shall 
be able to attempt it.”^^ Even more accurate is his description 
of the work as “a bare and imperfect outline of some of the more 
important theorems of political economy.^^ In fact, the book does 
not furnish even the skeleton of a system of economics. It contains 
only the uneven results of Jevons’ attempts to expand and corre- 
late his brilliant suggestions of 1862. Despite his continued in- 

'®This matter has been carefully discussed by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. Ill, pp. 297-314. 

^ Fourth edition, p. xliii. 

“Jevons to d’Aulnis de Bourouill, Letters and Journals, p. 309. 
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terest in these doctrines, the many and varied other interests of the 
author and his fertile originality kept his enthusiasm constantly 
centered on new intellectual problems. The Theory as it stands 
was written under the pressure of a sense of unfulfilled duty to 
himself and to his own reputation. Jevons’ intellectual indepen- 
dence was too rugged and his antipathy to the school of Mill too 
deep to permit him to fit his own theories loosely into the general 
body of economic doctrine by a process of easy eclecticism. Not 
that he did not consciously accept and utilize certain established 
economic doctrines, such as the theory of land rent, but rather that 
all such had to be wrought over in his own thinking and thoroughly 
amalgamated with his own theoretical departures. The book, then, 
is not inconsistent, but rather, as was suggested, uneven and unsys- 
tematic. At one point we find, for example, such marks of stale- 
ness as tedious mathematical elaborations of truisms in the theory 
of exchange ; at another point a brilliant but uncrystallized theory 
of interest. The first four chapters are, in general, more com- 
pletely elaborated than are the remaining four. No one realized 
these deficiencies more clearly than Jevons himself. It was his hope 
to complete a large systematic treatise on political economy, which 
should embody his own views but which should be non-mathematical 
and in other ways less technical than his Theory. The disappoint- 
ing fragments of the Principles of Economics do not enable one to 
say with any confidence that the project, if completed, would have 
been successful.^® 

The Theory of Political Economy is one of those books which 
are more widely quoted than read. There are indications, more- 
over, that the preface and the first three chapters are somewhat 
better known than the balance of the book. It is unfortunate for 
both Jevons’ reputation and his influence that such should be the 
case, for the last three chapters contain the outlines of his theory 
of distribution, which, fragmentary as it is, is by no means a neg- 
ligible contribution to economic science. Even the better known 
parts of the Theory are worth a reconsideration at this time, if 
for no other reason than that new currents of economic thought 
have brought Jevons’ work into a somewhat different perspective 
than that in which it appeared to his contemporaries. 

•• The admirably lucid Primer of Political Economy does not throw any light 
upon the question of Jevons’ power to weld his doctrines into an effective and 
rounded system of economic theory. Intended for elementary schools, it con- 
tains little theory, aad what there is is mostly of a conventional sort. 
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Jevons was the first significant writer consciously to blend Eng- 
lish utilitarianism with the theories of abstract economics. And no 
subsequent writer has more unqualifiedly and definitely accepted 
the hedonistic interpretation of economic motives. So extended 
is his discussion of the calculus of pleasure and pain and so explicit 
is his reliance upon it, that it might easily be inferred that the 
significance of his whole theory hinges upon the adequateness of 
the hedonistic psychology. But such, I think, is not the case. Mr. 
Wicks teed, himself a disciple of Jevons, has clearly shown in his 
Common Sense of Political Economy^ that the notion of ^‘marginal 
significance” retains as much validity when instincts and habits are 
counted among the forces governing men in their economic rela- 
tions as when only “economic men,” actuated solely by a reasoned 
pursuit of a maximum of pleasure, are postulated. Pareto, al- 
though many of his doctrines (especially those relating to the 
maximum d'ophelimitS) are, like those of Walras, essentially hedon- 
istic, is careful to point out that his general theory of “economic 
equilibrium” does not rest upon the postulate of utility {oph^li’- 
Jevons’ theories of exchange and distribution could be 
similarly divorced from their apparently hedonistic basis without 
substantial alteration of their essential features, and with a distinct 
gain in the flavor of actuality. 

Jevons’ elaborate exposition of the theory of utility was not> 
however, without purpose. The Theory embodies a protest against 
the economics of Ricardo and Mill. The chief count in the indict- 
ment was their neglect of the factor of utility in the “utility and 
scarcity” couplet, and it devolved upon Jevons to give this factor 
what he thought was its rightful position of primacy. But his 
interest in the analysis of utility went farther than establishing it 
as the psychological basis of the theory of catallactics. In Jevons’ 
view economics and ethics were inseparably connected. “The ob- 
ject of economics,” he says, ^‘is to maximize happiness by purchas- 
ing pleasure, as it were, at the lowest cost of pain.”^® Jevons 
seems to have hoped that the principles of economics would be useful 
guides to individual as well as to social action. This would, of 
course, involve a curiously circular system, for his general economic 
principles were supposedly deduced only from assumptions as the 

^Manuel d*4conomie politique, p. 169, note. 

” Theory, p. Compare the frequent assertions of the ethical purpose of 
economics in the Primer, 
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motives which do actually operate in economic intercourse. But 
Jevons’ utilitarian ethics could be eliminated from his work even 
more easily than his hedonistic psychology. Whatever would have 
been the position of ethics in his completed system, the book as it 
stands is confessedly concerned only with “the mechanics of utility 
and self-interest.”^® 

The most famous contribution of the Theory is the concept of 
the “final degree of utility.” This concept is not precisely like the 
concept of “marginal utility,” with which it has usually been 
identified. For practical purposes both concepts come to about 
the same thing, and such difference as there is may be attributed to 
the fact that the concept of “marginal utility” was not, in its 
origin, mathematically formulated. 

The final degree of utility is, substantially, the quotient of mar- 
ginal utility (conceived as the utility of the marginal Increment) 
divided by the size of the marginal increment, where this incre- 
ment is very small. More accurately, it is the ratio of the increase 
in total utility to the increase in the quantity of the commodity 
at the margin. “Final degree of utility” is not only the more pre- 
cise notion but it has the further advantage of being conceptually 
independent of the nature of the unit (pounds, bushels, yards, 
etc.) in which the commodity in question is usually measured. This 
latter quality made possible its convenient use in Jevons’ “equa- 
tions of exchange.”^^ But marginal utility is the less abstract con- 
cept, and is undoubtedly better adapted to popular exposition. 

Jevons did not utilize the notion of “subjective value” in his 
theory of exchange, although he suggested that final degree of 
utility is synonymous with value in the sense of “intensity of desire 
or esteem for a thing.” What Jevons, in common with other mathe- 
matical economists, primarily concerned himself with was the ratio 
of exchange. His fundamental theorem is that the ratio of ex- 
change of two commodities is inversely proportional to their final 
Theory, p. 21. 

"The theorem that a person tends to adjust his expenditures so that the 
“marginal utilities” of the various commodities consumed are equal is, of course, 
true only when it is stipulated that the marginal increment is conceived as 
the amount of a commodity that can be bought with a dollar or other small 
unit of money. When “final degrees of utility” are involved, the theorem holds 
true without qualification. “Marginal utility” is, for this reason, poorly 
adapted to the analysis of barter. “Final degree of utility” is the precise 
equivalent of Pareto’s oph/jlimiU 4Umenta%re and of Walras’ raret4. 
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degrees of utility. Final degree of utility is thus used, not as 
measuring value, but as determining a proportion. 

The mathematical statement of this principle took the form of 
the well-known ‘‘equation of exchange,” which remains Jevons’ most 
substantial contribution to distinctly mathematical economics.^® 
It cannot be said, however, that this equation has proved itself a 
useful tool in economic analysis. It assumes direct barter between 
a pair of traders. Professor Edgeworth has shown in his Mathe- 
matical Psychics that, given under these conditions only the func- 
tions which express the utility to each of the traders of the com- 
modities to be (partly) exchanged, the ratio of exchange will be 
indeterminate. Either the quantities exchanged or the rate of 
exchange itself must be given to make the problem determinate. 
Jevons meets the difficulty by invoking the “law of indifference” 
(that there cannot be more than one price for any one article in 
the same market at the same time). This means, of course, that his 
traders are not to be considered as isolated, but as members of a 
general market. There are, however, substantial reasons for think- 
ing that postulating the “law of indifference” is equivalent to as- 
suming the existence of a general medium of exchange.^® Jevons 
did not realize that he had implicitly made such an assumption. 
Like many other economists he seems to have considered purchase 
and sale and money prices as only the superficial aspects of barter 
and of direct “ratios of exchange.” By thus neglecting to deal 
directly with the positive facts of the market, he forfeited some- 
thing of scientific precision as well as some advantage in exposition. 

When we pass from the bargains struck by pairs of traders to 
the larger problem of the determination of the ratios of exchange in 
the general market, the difficulties of Jevons’ methods are multi- 
plied. Jevons avoids rather than meets these difficulties by 
utilizing the concept of the “trading body,” which “may be a 
single individual in one case ; it may be the whole inhabitants of a 
continent in another; it may be the individuals of a trade diffused 
through a country in a third. England and North America will 
be trading bodies if we are considering the com we receive from 
America in exchange for iron and other goods The 

It is, for example, the only formula in the Theory mentioned by Pareto 
in his article *^Anwendungen der Mathematik auf Nationalokonomie/* in the 
iSncyclopddie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, The equation is identical 
with Walras’ “equation of maximum satisfaction.” 

'• Cf, MarshaU, Principles of Economics, fifth ed., appendix F. 
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farmers of England are a trading body when they sell com to the 
millers, and the millers both when they buy com from the farmers 
and sell flour to the bakers.”^® The trading body, whatever its 
nature, is made to play the role of an individual trader. Thus, by 
the equation of exchange, the ratio at which English iron is ex- 
changed for American wheat is the reciprocal of the ratio of the 
final degree of utility of iron to the final degree of utility of wheat, 
which latter ratio must be the same for both trading bodies. Jevons 
was too clear a thinker really to adopt the vague concept of 
‘'^national (or group, or social) final degree of utility.” But he 
thought that the economic laws representing the conduct of groups 
might be thought of as “fictitious averages” of the laws represent- 
ing the conduct of the different individuals in the group. 

The highly abstract and figurative nature of the concept of the 
“trading body,” as applied to the whole group of dealers in a 
commodity, is indicated by the fact that if it were taken in any 
literal sense the market could not be supposed to be competitive. 
With all the millers and all the bakers in England conceived rigidly 
as a single pair of traders, the “law of indifference” could not be 
invoked, and the equation of exchange would not lead to a deter- 
minate ratio of exchange. Jevons’ refusal to assume a general 
medium of exchange is primarily responsible for these difficulties. 
When the existence of money is taken into account Jevons’ equa- 
tion of exchange leads very naturally to the analysis of supply and 
demand at a price. In discussing Thornton’s criticism of the 
“laws of supply and demand,” Jevons for the moment slips into 
the vocabulary of the money economy: “Any change in the price 
of an article will be determined not with regard to the large num- 
bers who might or might not buy it at other prices, but by the few 
who will or will not buy it according as a change is made close 
to the existing price.^^ Jevons fails to see the inconsistency of 
this now generally received principle of the significance of marginal 
traders with his own notion of the operations of a trading group 
as an average of the operations of its members, and its perfect 
consistency with the theory of market value for which he takes 
Mill to task. 

Jevons’ discussion of the relation of the costs of production of 

* Theory, p. 89. 

Theory, p. 109. In the Primer, p. 100, he uses the very “equation of de- 
mand and supply” for which he criticises Mill in the Theory, p. 101. 
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icommodities to their ratios of exchange is also based on the hy- 
pothesis of a barter economy, and is subject, in general, to the same 
limitations that obtain in his treatment of the relation of utilities 
to ratios of exchange. The ratio of exchange of two commodities 
is held to be directly proportional to the “degrees of productive- 
ness of labor applied to their production.” The “degree of pro- 
ductiveness of labor” is the ratio of product to the labor expended 
in producing it at the margin where the degree of disutility of 
labor is equal to the degree of utility of the product. Costs of 
production (in labor) are, of course, inversely proportional to the 
“degrees of productiveness.” 

In this manner Jevons develops new equations of exchange in 
which cost of production plays precisely the same role assigned to 
utility in his previous equations. His argument that the signifi- 
cant fact, however, is utility rather than cost of production, opened 
up a whole field of controversy which need not be surveyed here.^^ 
It may be noted, however, that Jevons’ position on this question is 
completely disassociated from his general theory of exchange, and 
the reasons he gives for his attitude are extraneous to the general 
run of his analysis. Furthermore, in his brief for the dominance 
of utility he breaks with his resolution to use the term “ratio of 
exchange” instead of “value” wherever possible, and his argument 
seems to be somewhat dependent upon the dubious meaning of the 
latter word. Finally, it is obvious that his criticism of the “cost 
of production theory of value” had no bearing upon the prevalent 
form of that theory, Vhich was simply a statement of admitted 
facts relative to long-period price tendencies under conditions of 
free competition. 

The central point in Jevons’ theory of distribution is his doc- 
trine of interest. It is an indication of the comparative neglect 
of the latter portions of the Theory that only one writer,^® so far 
as I know, has credited Jevons with the marginal productivity 
theory of interest. Not even the similarity of the diagram^^ 
which Jevons uses to illustrate his theory to those used in recent 
expositions of the marginal productivity theory seems to have been 
noticed. In fact, however, there is an important difference between 

®So far as the validity of Jevons’ own arguments is concerned, MarshaU’s 
criticism in his PrincipleSj fifth ed.. Appendix I, seems to me to be definitive. 

**G. Cassel, The Nature and Necessity of Interest, pp. 53-55. 

^Theory, p. 358. 
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Jevons’ statement of the theory and its more recent formulation. 
Jevons did not utilize the principle of dimkdskmg productivity in 
the way in which it has been more recently expounded. Consider- 
ing the function of capital to be to extend the interval of time 
^‘between the moment when labor is exerted and its ultimate result 
or purpose accomplished,”^® he defined capital as the ^‘aggregate 
of those commodities which are required for sustaining laborers of 
any kind or class engaged in work.’’^^ Capital may be “invested 
in” factory buildings, machines, and other auxiliary instruments of 
production, but the “stock of capital” is the stock of sustenance. 
Consequently interest appears as created by a larger product, got 
when a given amount of labor is distributed through a longer 
period of time. Moreover, he assumed, without proof, that the 
product for the same amount of labor “varies as some continuous 
function of the time elapsing between the expenditure of the labor 
and the enjoyment of the result.” It is to the period of the 
investment, then, rather than to the amount of the capital in- 
vested that he attributes diminishing productivitj . 

It should be remembered, however, that here, as in his theory of 
exchange, Jevons is endeavoring to dig below the surface of our 
money economy. His “investment of capital” is a social process, 
and not a matter of the expenditures of individual entrepreneurs. 
The modem form of the theorem of diminishing productivity rests 
upon the analysis of entrepeneurs’ costs. By a somewhat generous 
interpretation Jevons’ theory might be said to imply substantially 
the facts that are utilized in the modem form of doctrine.^^ On the 
whole, however, his theory bears a closer relation to Bohm- 
Bawerk’s doctrine of the “technical superiority of present goods” 
than to the current marginal productivity theory. 

Other features of Jevons’ theory of distribution need less con- 
sideration. He accepts the orthodox theory of rent and propounds 

^Theory, p. 228. 

•• Theory, p. 223. 

*^An attempt to show this agreement has been made by H. S. Jevons in 
Appendix I to the present edition of the Theory. A previously unpublished 
fra^ent on capital intended to form part of the unfinished PrindpUi of 
Economics is printed as another appendix. Its most interesting innovations 
are the substitution of “capitalization” for “capital” and the implication that 
interest attaches only to free capital, fixed capital getting its reward in the 
form of rent or (as in the case of investments for a man’s education) in 
wages. By “capitalization” Jevons means the amount of the capital multiplied 
by the period of investment. 
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a residual claimant theory of wages. He seems to have been led 
to this latter doctrine by his marginal productivity analysis. Using 
labor as the fixed, and capital as the variable, factor, wages natur- 
ally appeared as a surplus or residuum on the product of all but 
the final increment of capital. The possibility of treating capital 
as the fixed factor and labor as the variable seems to have escaped 
his notice. 

Some general aspects of Jevons’ use of the mathematical method 
remain to be considered. The book is probably the best known 
single brief for the use of that method. But the work itself is 
mathematical only in a superficial way. Except for its use of 
mathematical symbols it is, for the most part, mathematical only in 
the sense that any economic reasoning dealing with changing quan- 
tities and ratios is ipso facto mathematical. Cournot (to take the 
best exponent of the possibilities of the method) entrusted himself 
to his symbols, and by means of strictly mathematical processes 
reached some conclusions which were neither obviously implied in 
his premises nor likely to be easily discerned by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of non-mathematical reasoning. There is no question but 
that some of Jevons’ fundamental concepts presented themselves 
to him as mathematical quantities. But his manipulation of these 
concepts is for the most part non-mathematical. Jevons was not 
an accomplished mathematician and he did not think easily in 
mathematical terras. In some places the awkwardness of his 
mathematical processes^® indicates that he is giving a mathematical 
garb to results reached by non-mathematical reasoning. Such 
attempts as he makes to develop some of the mathematical possi- 
bilities of his concepts are fairly perfunctory. It should also be 
observed that his use of the differential calculus is more apparent 
than real. “Final degree of utility,” for example, although con- 
ceived as a derivative is treated as an algebraic ratio. His equa- 
tions are also consistently algebraic. There seems to be no reason 
for questioning Marshall’s judgment that “the book would be 
improved if the mathematics were omitted, but the diagrams re- 
tained.”^® 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of Jevons’ influence, because 
it is Impossible to disassociate it from that of Walras, Sax, Menger, 

“0/. especially pp. 127-134 of the present edition. 

^Academy, vol. Ill, p. 132. 
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Bohm-Bawerk, Marshall, and others. In England the line of filia- 
tion runs clear only in the case of Professor Edgeworth, who has 
taken Jevons’ work for the point of departure of some of his own 
brilliant developments of mathematical economics, and of Mr. 
Wicksteed, in whose work we find a rare degree of originality 
coupled with a faithful adherence to Jevons’ general point of view 
and to some of his leading doctrines. In Italy, where a translation 
of the Theory appeared in 1875, Jevons wielded for some time a 
considerable influence, but in later years the influence of the Lau- 
sanne school seems to be dominant (so far as mathematical eco- 
nomics is concerned). In Germany, Scandinavia and Holland, 
individual writers such as Launhardt, Auspitz and Lieben, Wick- 
sell, Cassel, and Pierson are to be counted among those who have 
followed Jevons at one point or another. In the United States, 
of course, Jevons’ influence has been quite overshadowed by that 
of the Austrians. 

It is clear, however, that although Jevons did not bring about 
the revolution in economic theory which he desired, the current 
body of economic doctrine is measurably diflFerent from what it 
would have been if Jevons had not written. His doctrines have 
been absorbed into the general structure of economic theory and 
reconciled with the political economy of the Ricardian line in a 
manner which we may suppose Jevons would have neither imagined 
nor wished. But the position of the Theory as one of the four or 
five great books of nineteenth century English political economy is 
secure. It retains in a surprising degree the quality of making a 
fresh and vivid appeal to the reader’s interest. Its transparent 
intellectual honesty and the entire absence of scientific pose also 
commend it. If only by the dissent which it may compel, it still 
directs the attention of the thoughtful reader to the fundamental 
problems of economic theory. 

Allyn a. Young. 

Washington University, St, Louis, 



OPPORTUNITY COST 


One of the raost fruitful sources of confusion in recent economic 
thought lies in the difference between the social and the individual 
point of view. No economist, the writer believes, has ever carried 
out a consistent analysis from either point of view; and the re- 
sult has been a notable lack of clarity. The writer suspects that 
some thinkers have even shifted unconsciously from one to the 
other way of looking at things, a procedure which, of course, is 
fatal to precision of analysis. The difference in scope and func- 
tion of economic factors as viewed from the often divergent inter- 
ests of mere individual and social individual permeates all the ele- 
mentary concepts of the science. The concept of cost, however, is 
one of the latest to have become involved in the confusion, and it is 
toward that one element that this article is directed. 

The two points of view, social and individual, as involved in 
cost, may be confused in at least two ways. (1) They may both 
be adopted without logical discrimination and used in a treatment 
which on the whole is either ‘‘societistic” or individualistic. This 
is the more common fault. It appears, for example, in a widely 
used text, through the inclusion in a list of costs of some which 
are valid only from the one viewpoint and others which are valid 
only from the other viewpoint.^ (2) But a no less serious short- 
coming is apparent when the one is adopted, not with due recog- 
nition of the existence of the other, but as superseding that other. 
That, too, is confusion in its way. In the past, certain German 
“Nationalists” and the Frenchman, Sismondi, in belittling analysis 
which had proceeded from the individualistic viewpoint illustrated, 
perhaps, such a confusion. Today, those who would supersede the 
social viewpoint show this tendency. Professor H. J. Danvenport 
is undoubtedly the most consistent and vigorous representative of 
the last mentioned tendency, and his brilliant thought in this field 
has already exerted some influence. The confusion of the first 
type is witness to this fact. 

It is the writer^s purpose in what follows to show that the so- 
cial viewpoint cannot logically be superseded and that a purely 
individualistic concept of cost is fatal to fundamental economic 
analysis. For the most part the discussion will run upon the 

’Ely et al, Outlines, pp. 195-196; also Taylor, F. M., Principles of Eeo^ 
nomics, pp. 44-51. 
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significance of the entrepreneur viewpoint with regard to costs and 
the true meaning of “opportunity cost,” so-called; for it is in 
these particular points that the individualistic confusion of costs 
appears in most striking form. The one-sided and exaggerated 
individualism of a few thinkers fails to keep the balance between 
fundamentals and intermediate processes. Just as there is dan- 
ger of going too far in emphasizing the significance of money in 
price determination, so there is danger of overemphasizing the 
significance of the entrepreneur, and with this danger is associ- 
ated the more fundamental one of putting the individual’s estimate 
in the place of the forces which determine that estimate. While the 
most thoughtful representatives of extreme individualistic analy- 
sis make qualifications that render it difficult to “pin them down,”^ 
it is clear that they hold that any attempt to explain price on 
the supply side “is hopeless unless in terms of constant reference” 
to entrepreneurs’ “opportunity cost,”^ and that the supply of fac- 
tors in any industry together with the outlay for them is de- 
termined for the most part by “the relative remunerations possible 
in competing industries or under competing employers.”® 

The writer will endeavor to demonstrate: (1) that this reason- 
ing begs the point in question in economic analysis; (£) that the 
so-called “opportunity cost” is not a cost in any true or price-de- 
termining sense; and (3) that the importance of the entrepreneur 
viewpoint, being quite secondary, has been exaggerated and made 
the basis of serious error. 

(1) The burden of the extreme individualistic analysis is the 
relation of cost to value or price. Yet in dealing with this relation 
it is tainted throughout by that plague of logic, question begging. 
Is it not obvious that no fundamental examination of a relation 
can be completed where one element of the relation is taken for 
granted? Now the individualistic or entrepreneur analysis takes 
price for granted. Perhaps this is most notable in the reasoning 
on “opportunity cost.” Here the burden of the argument is that 
costs are largely, if not entirely, relative sacrifices and are deter- 
mined by the alternatives or opportunities which are open to a 
producer. Costs, to economists of this type, seem measured by 
comparing one “advantage” with another or by balancing the 

* Davenport, “Cost and Its Significance,” Amebicak Economic Review,, 
vol, I, p. 743. 

• Davenport, Value and Distribution, p, 382, n. 
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“desirabilities” of two employments. For example, an entrepre- 
neur is assumed who sells hats which involve “outlay and trouble” 
equivalent to $1.75 (assumed), at $2 (assumed), thus getting a 
profit of 25 cents on each hat. If, with the same “outlay and 
trouble,” the entrepreneur could sell shoes at $1.90 (assumed), 
the price of hats could not fall below $1.90 without his leaving the 
hat business. Therefore his cost is $1.90 — not the “outlay and 
trouble.” At $1.90 the hat man would be a marginal producer; 
marginality is thought of as a matter of relative “gain.” 

But it will be observed that what is compared here is “gain” or 
“advantage.” Now gain or advantage is a net concept; it de- 
pends upon a comparison of outlay and trouble on the one hand 
with price income on the other. It can be conceived of in no way 
but by taking for granted the price from which the income (the 
excess of which measures gain) is derived. How, then, can one 
thus gravely set about basing the costs which are to enter the 
entrepreneur’s business plans upon a calculation which assumes 
the prices which he is to get for his products The very question 
is to learn how costs enter the determination of prices. The 
answer begs the question. 

To make the same point a little more concretely, take the hai- 
shoe illustration. The $2 per hat is the exchange value of the hat 
stated in terms of a money medium; so also is the $1.90 received 
for shoes. How does the $1,90 affect the $2? Why is it not $2.25 
instead of $2, or $1.75 instead of $1.90 Granting competition, 
most economists would answer: “because these amounts would b^ 
either in excess of or below costs.” The established analysis, in a 
word, regards costs as absolute quantities of sacrifice. 

The opportunity theorist says, when hats fall to this alternative 
shoe price of $1.90, the hat producer with the alternative will be 
on the margin — will be a marginal hat producer. But a marginal 
increment, if of any determinative significance, is one in which 
marginal utility and marginal disutility coincide and which sells 
for just enough to cover expenses ; whereas the $1.90 hat man is 
still making 15 cents above absolute costs, and his shifting can 
neither stop a fall in the price of hats to $1.75 if the demand for 
hats continues to decrease, nor a similar fall in the price of shoes 
under similar conditions. In assuming that the alternative is a 
margin, the reasoning overlooks the fact that marginality in pro- 
duction is an absolute condition set by effective desires of buyers 
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and the expenses of producers, and so allows the price quality to 
creep into that which it would make price-determining. Alterna- 
tive or ‘‘opportunity” is a mere index. The alternative and the 
price and the margin are all contemporaneously determined by the 
same forces. The true significance of the “opportunity” margin 
appears from the fact that it always comes into play after prices 
change. 

The fact that this relative, so-called “opportunity cost” begs 
the question by assuming value, may be brought out in another 
way. The procedure followed by these who would illustrate this 
cost is more complex than is always apparent. It involves at least 
three comparisons: (1) the utility of one alternative is compared 
with its cost; (S) the utility of the other alternative is compared 
with its cost; (3) finally the net results of comparisons 1 and 2 
are themselves compared. Thus the net results of two alterna- 
tives are judged and evaluated. In the first two comparisons, 
value is involved. Questions like this of net quantities are always 
questions of value. Indeed this opportunity-cost basis is not a 
cost basis in any ultimate sense ; it is a matter of relative values. 

Professor Davenport admits there is some circularity in the op- 
portunity-cost analysis, but states that such costs cannot be said 
to draw their value as costs from the value of that very product in 
the production of which they function as costs. In view of the 
simple facts of the case as stated in the preceding paragraph, 
however, it is evident that a large part of the value of such costs 
is drawn from that very source. “Opportunity costs” have no 
meaning at all unless the values of the products involved are 
compared. 

But the thought occurs to one, “Is this, after all, not a special 
case of the doctrine of comparative costs? And are comparative 
costs not costs ?” In answer it may be stated at once lhat that doc- 
trine in no way reduces the importance of absolute costs, for the 
relative quantities compared are based on absolute costs. More- 
over, it, too, takes price for granted. Take two nations, A and B, 
one of which. A, can produce both hats and shoes cheaper than the 
other, but has the greater advantage in hats. That nation, A, 
will produce hats, and secure its shoes, possibly by trading hats for 
the product of the other nation, B. Has any one ever thought 
that the price of shoes in nation B is a cost to nation A ? 

The defender of “opportunity cost” points out that certain 
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economists appear to recognize such a cost in that they say that 
a minim um profit is set by what entrepreneurs could get as wage- 
earners. This statement is not without foundation, and the writer 
would here call attention to the fact that unless carefully guarded,, 
the discussion of minimum profits so common in our texts^ is open 
to the same criticism as is the ^‘opportunity-cost” notion in gen- 
eral. The trouble sometimes lies in a confusion of wages with 
profits. If the two are the same sort of return, then they shade 
into one another and have a common margin of determination. 
As profits, in this way of regarding them, decline, the entrepreneur 
at a certain point ceases to get anything but wages. Obviously, 
however, if profit is to be an independently determined share, this 
reasoning will not suffice. If we are to retain entrepreneur respon- 
sibility as a separate factor, it must have its separate absolute 
margin of determination, just as labor and capital-formation do, 
and as long as there is a return in the shape of profits, which 
covers the costs of independent responsibility for a business unit, 
so long may the entrepreneur stick to his post without price-deter- 
mining loss. He will be a marginal entrepreneur in that his pecu- 
liar costs as entrepreneur are just covered by his peculiar income. 
Now both entrepreneur and capitalists may be able to labor and 
make good wages. If so, they have alternatives as wage-earners. 
But there we must apply the analysis of the third paragraph pre- 
ceding. If the surplus of price-determined income over absolute 
costs as entrepreneur is less than the surplus of wages income 
over labor cost, then the entrepreneur may give up his business re- 
sponsibility. But no price-determining significance attaches to the 
wage advantage. It is price-determined and merely an index of 
the forces of demand and supply in the labor market, just as is 
the relation of profits to entrepreneur’s cost in the entrepreneur 
ability market. 

Certainly the situation here is complicated by the fact that we 
are dealing with factors of production the demand for which is re- 
flected back from products they unite to make — a kind of “com- 
posite demand.” 

The “opportunity-cost” idea is essentially the same as that of 
alternative land uses, and the relation of both to price is identi- 
cal. In a paper on “Rent and Price: Alternative Uses,”® the 

*Seager, Introduction to Economics, p. 159. 

^Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXIV, p. 127 ff. 
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writer recently pointed out that this question of alternative (or 
opportunity) costs or supply limitations cannot be treated apart 
from price, and that, when so treated, the alternative becomes ef- 
fective only after price has been determined. To paraphrase the 
words used in the article : ‘Tf A is debating whether to put his capi- 
tal to making hats or to making shoes (outlay and trouble being 
the same), the decisive thing is the price to be expected for each 
utility. This determines what his gross returns would be in either 
employment. It then remains to figure on his expenses, among 
which he may count his alternative. But the question is, not what 
A figures are his expenses, but what determines this alternativef 
and what is its relation to the price which A has counted upon? 
If the opportunity theorist would set Ins “opportunity costs” over 
against opportunity utilities he would not be able to fall into the 
error of confusing the value with the cost. Once more, one cannot 
deal with such concepts as net gain, relative advantage, etc., with- 
out having passed into the field of value, and having begged the 
question. 

(2) In what has gone before, the reasons for denying signifi- 
cance to ‘‘opportunity cost” as an element in determining value 
have been implied. The writer, however, would like to state them 
more formally, and to go further in criticising the “opportunity-^ 
cost” idea. 

In the first place, the significance of cost is that it is a limita- 
tion upon production and supply and so is an ultimate factor in 
causing and determining value. But even granting for the moment 
that opportunity might be called a cost, “opportunity cost” has 
been shown to be the resultant of value conditions, and to depend 
upon the existence of alternatives which are themselves determined 
by cost limitations and demand. Consequently it cannot logically 
have the significance of other costs in value detenninatipn. 

In the second place, however, the writer cannot believe that op- 
portunity constitutes a cost. A first simple illustration taken by 
Professor Davenport is not happy. A child having been given a 
peach and a pear is forced to give up one in order to retain the 
other; therefore the one is the opportunity cost of the other. But 
there is no opportunity here — opportunity in the sense the word 
is used generally by Professor Davenport. No “competitive analy- 
sis” exists in the case. The alternatives are: give up one or give 
up both. The robber offers you the opportunity of “displacing” 
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your money with your life. If you happen to have much money 
your life costs much; if not a cent, you are cheap. (.Will your 
neighbors^ estimate be changed in either case.?) Again, no out- 
lay and trouble were involved in the child’s acquisition of the fruit ; 
the supply of fruit is not affected; the prices of pears and peaches 
remain unchanged. The case involves mere subjective worths and 
has no objective validity. Professor Davenport does well to admit 
that: ‘‘the term cost seems not quite satisfactory to cover the 
case.” He suggests that “foregoing” would be better. But what 
is foregone.? The child is “out” a peach, but that fact is through 
no foregoing. If the peach had been spoiled or lost, the same situ- 
ation would have existed. 

In another illustration we are told that if, having a dollar which 
you have earned, you choose to purchase a book rather than a 
knife, the cost of the book is best said to be the knife. It is sug- 
gested that some term like displacement or foregoing would be bet- 
ter. But what is displaced or foregone? Is it the knife? If so, 
are we to suppose that, if you had also happened to think of a 
circus ticket, a shirt, a different book, etc., ad infinitum^ your 
“foregoing” would have been infinitely increased? Truly, you 
would then be paying dear for the whistle ! And, above all, why can 
the book displace anything? Is it not only because it has a certain 
value? How could the knife ever displace the book? Is it not be- 
cause its value is to be assumed? What is being displaced in either 
case? Surely not the physical thing. And what sacrifice is in- 
volved in the displacement? No. It is your dollar — ^your day’s 
ease — which is displaced or foregone. As to the knife, the situa- 
tion is simply a comparison of utilities, and 3^ou choose the thing 
possessing the highest marginal utility. You choose the course 
involving the least sacrifice, meaning the greatest want-satisfac- 
tion as compared with the sacrifice of your day’s earnings. 

Or, take the case of a producer with an alternative occupation. 
The simple, hard-headed query that first enters one’s mind is, “Are 
a man’s costs greater merely because he happens to be able to do 
several things?” And the hard-headed answer is, “No.” Assuming 
competition, the alternative, as such, results in no sacrifice. He 
merely chooses the course showing the greatest net return. A and 
B aro two producers, each operating with the same outlay and 
trouUc. A has an opportunity in the shape of an alternative 
employment; B has none. Whose product sells for more? Both 
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get the same price. Is A’s gain less than B’s because the opportun- 
ity theorist would reckon his costs as outlay and trouble plus op-1 
portunity? Their gains are the same. But, finally, you ask, if 
prices fall will A not drop out when his opportunity becomes more 
attractive, just as if his costs were outlay and trouble plus op- 
portunity? Yes, he will drop out; but in putting the question you 
have indicated that it is no cost ^lat determines his dropping. 
You will observe that the occasion for dropping is price-deter- 
mined ; and that the only thing which one could call a cost, in any 
reasonable use of the term, would arise only if A should refuse to 
drop. If he should cling to the less gainful alternative or oppor- 
tunity there might, indeed, be a foregoing, just as if the child had 
tried to cling to both pear and peach and so sacrificed his chance 
to save one. 

In fact, to the writer, it would seem more reasonable to say 
that opportunity comes from cost than to argue that cost comes 
from opportunity ; for the opportunity depends in part upon rela- 
tive costs, and in itself is in no wise to be reckoned as cost. 

The essence of cost is sacrifice incurred in order that economic 
utilities may be created. Now to the writer the sheep’s clothing 
of opportimity seems out of place on the wolf, cost. But more 
than that, it has not the significance which outlay and trouble have 
in production. Mere opportunity never created an economic util- 
ity. It takes work applied directly or indirectly to “make things.” 
If A’s prices fall, A’s business becomes less productive to him — 
less productive of net income to A. He takes up an alternative 
business. Someone says he is more productive. In the ultra-in- 
dividualistic sense he may be; but why? Once more, it is because 
his outlay and trouble in the new line are less, relatively to price 
income, than in the old one. And this is true not because of the 
opportunity, but because of the relation between the absolute 
conditions of outlay-and-trouble-cost and marginal-utility-demand 
in the two lines. Cost in the generally accepted sense bears a 
causal relation to utility output. Opportunity, in the last analy- 
sis, bears no such relation. 

(3) As just indicated, the significance of cost lies in its connec- 
tion with production, and it is essential to note that the case for 
“opportunity cost” is inseparably associated with an unusual and 
inexpedient notion of production. Production in the generally ac- 
cepted sense consists in the adjustment of the materials and forces 
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of nature so as to make them better gratify human wants. This 
definition accords with a social viewpoint, as it includes all net 
additions to the economic utilities of a society, while at the same 
time it is not in conflict with a recognition of individual acquisition 
through exchange. But the ultra-individualistic definition would 
include all individual gain-getting whether by trade or theft, ex- 
change or arson. Moreover, it holds that a thug who robs men 
of pocketbooks undergoes costs of production equal to watches (is 
he not foregoing those golden ^‘opportunities”?) and “produces” 
gain for thugs. Obviously there is no exchange here, and the im- 
portant distinction between group life and individual existence is 
ignored. Opportunity can be conceived of as cost only in a short- 
sighted, ultra-individualistic notion of production. It would 
almost seem that the notion of “opportunity cost” has been in- 
vented in order to make cases of supply like the child^s fruit or 
the burglar’s loot seem to come under some law of cost determina- 
tion. The burglar business is obviously one in which little relation 
can exist between outlay-and-trouble cost and the result. So with 
the other sources of income which are not on an exchange basis. 

A logical result of the “opportunity-cost,” entrepreneur analy- 
sis appears in the treatment of exchange and competition. Free- 
dom of exchange has always been given an important place as a 
desideratum in social economic analysis, but Professor Davenport 
and his followers are tending to take away this place. Obviously 
an economy in which robbery and bribery are deemed productive 
cannot be one based on exchange, for nothing is exchanged in such 
activities. It is one-sided economy. Now freedom in exchange is 
a comer stone of competition. It is natural, then, that we find an 
insistence upon the productivity of monopoly and a tacit abandon- 
ment of competition at points. Thus, while A (a hat maker) can 
make both hats and shoes, and the less gainful line forms A’s cost 
for the other, we are to infer that B (a shoe maker) is not free to 
make hats. If the analysis were really competitive, however, 
capital, all or in part, would be free to flow into either industry 
from the other, in no great time. Then B would have the $2 hat 
price as an opportunity (cost) and would be producing shoes (at 
$1.90) at a loss of 10 cents a pair! Or, assume a series of drops in 
the price of hats : hats having fallen to $1.88, A takes up the shoe 
business ; the price of shoes then falls to $1.80, and he passes back 
into hats; and so on, till when? — till the $1.75 “outlay-and- 
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trouble cost” is reached. With competition it would be the decisive 
thing. Thus we may conclude that the ‘^opportunity-cost” analy- 
sis only pretends to work one way, and is not competitive analysis. 
And this, together with the conclusion that it is associated with an 
ultra-individualistic notion of production and an anti-social atti- 
tude toward exchange, makes a severe indictment against the whole 
scheme. 

The upshot of this phase of the criticism is that price-deter- 
mined “costs” (so-called) are worth mentioning only in an individ- 
ualistic, non-competitive, acquisitive way of looking at things. 
Granted that “opportunity cost,” like rent, seeins to the individ- 
ual to be a motivizing resistance in his economy, are we to stop at 
the shadow? Are we to confuse the index with the forces which it 
registers ? If so, then it is easy to overlook long-time matters and 
the significance of technological limitations on production, to re- 
gard robbery and exchange as equally productive, and to accept 
“opportunities” as costs of production — otherwise impossible. 

As to the secondary importance of the “entrepreneur view- 
point” of recent American thought, let the opportunity theorist 
speak for himself. “He (the entrepreneur) takes wages as he finds 
them, rents as the market presents them, interest rates as he must 

pay them, and so on; Nor is it any part of his problem 

to investigate the causes of the prices attaching to his alternative 

line of production it does not lie with him to change them 

He adds that the entrepreneur’s view of the facts is a 

superficial view. This being the case, one may well wonder why 
such insistence upon the entrepreneur and his “opportunity costs.” 
Why not go back to the real thing? 

The same theorists insist, however, that the value problem must 
be attacked from the entrepreneur viewpoint, “because here is the 
problem presented in terms of results which the ultimate causes 
have worked.”^ Now the reader notes that all through the subtle 
windings of the argument the opportunity theorist emphasizes the 
fact that “opportunity cost” is an entrepreneur phenomenon and 
constitutes a large part of entrepreneur’s costs. But “opportun- 
ity cost” is far from ultimate, and Professor Davenport himself at 
one point states that it is “plainly superficial.” In a word, we are 
told that an admittedly nonfundamental entrepreneur analysis, 

•Davenport, “Cost and Its Significance,” op. cit., p. 736. 
p. 746. 
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based largely upon a nonfundamental “opportunity-cost” concept, 
presents the results of ultimate causes ! The true conclusion which 
seems to follow from the preceding estimate is that the value 
problem is not presented in terms of results which ultimate causes 
have worked out. When it is stated that “modifications in the rel- 
ative supplies of goods come about through the working out by the 
entrepreneurs of their individual cost computations,”® the state- 
ment either means that entrepreneurs’ costs (including “opportun- 
ity cost”) help determine supply, or it means next to nothing. 
If the former, then a conclusive dilemma arises in which one horn is 
the insignificance of “opportunity cost” and the other is the 
futility of the entrepreneur viewpoint in value and distribution, 
though in reality these horns are not necessarily alternatives. 

Needless to say, it is the writer’s conclusion that entrepreneur’s 
cost is to be sought in the risks attendant upon responsible direc- 
tion of a business unit, and that this cost is a fundamental one, lim- 
iting supply as does labor pain. 

Lewis H. Hanet. 

University of Texas, 


•Davenport, op, cit. p. 746. 
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General Works, Theory and its History 

Principles of Economics, By F. W. Taussig. Two volumes. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xxxv, 
647; xviii, 673.) 

Seldom does a writer state the purpose of his work more clearly 
than does Professor Taussig in the preface to his Principles of 
Economies; seldom does a writer accomplish his purpose more pre- 
cisely than Professor Taussig has done. The words “more pre- 
cisely” are well-considered, for in the main the author limits him- 
self in his work to his expressed intention, giving, however, full 
measure ; and in a few places going even beyond what he promises. 
It is then well to begin a review with a presentation of the main 
points in his own statement. 

‘T have tried in this book to state the principles of economics in 
such form that they shall be comprehensible to an educated and intelli- 
gent person who has not before made any systematic study of the 
subject. Though designed in this sense for beginners, the book does 
not gloss over difficulties or avoid severe reasoning. No one can under- 
stand economic phenomena or prepare himself to deal with economic 
problems who is unwilling to follow trains of reasoning which call for 
sustained attention. I have done my best to be dear, and to state 
with care the grounds on which my conclusions rest, as well as the 
conclusions themselves, but have made no vain pretense of simplifying 
all things. 

. . Some topics to which economists give much attention in dis- 
cussion among themselves receive scant attention or none at all. I 
have omitted entirely the usual chapters or sections on definition, 
methodology, and history of dogma; and have said little on such a 
topic as the subjective theory of value, which in my judgment is of 
less service for explaining the phenomena of the real world than is 
supposed by its votaries. These matters and others of the same sort 
are best left to the professional literature of the subject. I hope this 
book is not undeserving the attention of specialists ; but it is meant to 
be read by others than specialists.” 

Professor Taussig’s book can be warmly commended to the 
general reader. It presents clearly and concisely the main con- 
clusions reached by modem economists and gives the rational basis 
of their conclusions. It is designed as a guide for thought and 
action, and the author takes the position that it is desirable to 
apply the pragmatic test of truth in economics, viz.^ that it works 
out satisfactorily in actual life. Notice, for example, the final 
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words of the chapter on the Nature and Definition of Capital, in 
which he gives reasons for a differentiation between interest and 
rent as distinct categories : 

. . Economics is in a special sense a pragmatic subject. Its 
truths are eminently truths in the sense that they concern us. Its an- 
swers are answers that declare what we should do. As to any question of 
classification and distinction, the test of truth is, what of it.^ what 
follows? In economics the consequences that follow are ultimately 
consequences for general welfare and public regulation. So considered, 
the question whether income-yielding property is homogeneous, and all 
the sorts of income essentially of the same sort, is to be answered in 
the negative.’' 

No modern treatise can be pronounced more unreservedly ‘‘safe 
and sane,” and these words are to be taken as high praise. Com- 
mon sense characterizes the entire treatise in such an unusual 
degree as to make the common sense something after all not com- 
mon — to paraphrase a familiar expression. Again and again 
Professor Taussig cuts a Gordian knot of theoretical refinements 
by common sense. His discussion of index numbers serves as an 
illustration. He discusses the arithmetic average, the weighted 
average, and the geometric mean and then shows that the simple 
arithmetic average is as satisfactory as it is easy. (Cf. I, pp. 
292-4. ) His treatment of money is likewise a thoroughly common 
sense treatment which must appeal strongly to the man of affairs. 
After discussing the highly theoretical proposal of international 
paper money which should replace specie, Professor Taussig dis- 
misses it all in these words : “The change is not unthinkable, and 
it appeals to those who like abstract speculation and ideal con- 
struction. As a proposal of anything practicable, it is not worth 
discussion.” (Cf. I, p. 326.) Of similar character is his objec- 
tion to convertible government paper as a dangerous device, the 
disadvantages of which outweigh the advantages. 

When it is said that the work under discussion presents the 
conclusions of economists, it is not meant that all economists 
would assent to all conclusions. While dissent to many proposi- 
tions must be expected, it is true that for most purposes of direct 
concern to him the man of affairs will find assent to Professor 
Taussig’s proposals and views among the great body of economists 
in this and other countries; and no other book better illustrates 
the progress economics has made during the past quarter of a 
century. Views are presented in nearly every chapter which would 
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have awakened loud protest twenty-five years ago and led to 
denunciation of their author as a dangerous theoretical and prac- 
tical man but which now pass unchallenged. The pragmatic and 
therefore ethical position taken, the treatment of trade-unions and 
the closed shop, the fair-minded discussion of bimetallism and 
paper money, the attitude towards theoretical socialism and the 
concessions to the protective tariff, all afford illustration which 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Professor Taussig holds no brief for any economic class or 
party, but is striving simply for truth. If timidity is suggested 
in the book, it is not with respect to any practical application of 
economic truths, but with respect to pure theory. Undoubtedly 
Professor Taussig is a careful rather than a bold thinker. At 
times, indeed, it seems to me Professor Taussig goes too far in 
concessions to practical programs of reform in his endeavor to be 
fair. As instances, I would cite his concession to the single tax 
and the opponents of private property in land. It would have 
been well to point out more clearly how the single tax might be 
expected to affect the interests of small property holders and for 
the great masses the prospects of becoming owners of property. I 
would cite also his concessions to those who argue in favor of 
something approaching equality of incomes, while fully endorsing 
all that is indirectly and by implication said against the extent of 
present inequalities. The argument that high wages and salaries 
far above average incomes are in very many cases returns, full or 
partial, for high cost of producing these services, could well be 
amplified and strengthened. Who has the better chance of saving 
a part of his income, a university instructor with an income of 
*$1,500 a year, or a stone-mason with the same income.^ 

Among the many things I would be glad to quote are excellent 
passages on inequality and maximum human happiness found on 
pages 186 and 137 of volume I. 

It is difficult to criticise the book theoretically, and that pre- 
cisely on account of its nature. Intentionally, contentions of 
interest primarily to scholars are largely omitted, and attention 
given to practical points of agreement. A theoretical critique, 
if exhaustive, would be of great length, for it would necessitate 
the treatment of endless detailed points, as the book is character- 
ized by no large outstanding and possibly epoch-making theories. 
Among the views with which I am especially inclined to take issue 
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the following may be mentioned; the importance attributed to 
large-scale production per se in limiting competition — and that 
without any satisfactory proof or intimation of proof in deductive 
or inductive reasoning. And naturally enough, in connection with 
this I feel that the whole discussion of monopoly might have been 
more clear-cut and that more sharply defined conclusions could 
have been reached. 

The scope of economics as presented by Taussig is far wider 
than American and English economists accepted twenty-five years 
ago, the enlargement being found particularly in its ethical and 
teleological aspects, and yet in my opinion it is too narrow. Es- 
pecially does the book suffer, in my opinion, by a neglect of any 
theoretical and practical discussion of public expenditures; for 
surely if distribution belongs to economics, public expenditures 
must be a part of economics, for it is through public expenditures 
that a large and ever-increasing social income reaches us. One 
year we pay for sweeping the streets in front of our houses by a 
private contribution; the next year we pay for it in a tax, and 
the public expenditure resulting gives us the service. The line 
constantly fluctuates between private and public expenditures, and 
these aflFect appreciably wages and salaries. At times, we could 
suppose that Professor Taussig considered the expenditure of 
wealth collected by taxation of no vital significance. (See in 
this connection pp. 548 and 549 of volume II.) When he dis- 
cusses the minimum of interest in relation to taxation, he does so 
without reference to the use made of the wealth collected. Let us 
suppose that half of the money I receive in interest is taken by 
taxation, and the expenditure of that half is of no direct material 
benefit to me. Now let us suppose that that expenditure relieves 
my private budget by the whole amount of the tax in providing 
clean streets, good sanitary conditions preventing expensive illness, 
in furnishing free public schools in the place of private schools 
with high tuition, etc. Must not that be taken into account.? I 
do not believe, for my part, that we can have an entirely satisfac- 
tory theoretical discussion of production, nor of distribution, if, 
in the present age of the world, expenditures are neglected; and' 
also I believe that unfortunate practical consequences may result 
therefrom. 

Professor Taussig’s style is on the whole lucid and pleasing, and 
that makes the more regrettable occasional unfortunate slips and'* 
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mannerisms, of which the incessant repetition of “whether or no” 
is one of the worst. The publishers, however, deserve a word of 
criticism for putting out so poorly printed a book; the frequent 
omission of letters in words being the worst fault to be noticed. 

The critique has necessarily been general in character, the nature 
of the book compelling this. In conclusion, I do not hesitate to 
congratulate the author on his success; the intelligent business 
man and the public man on having so reliable and readable a guide ; 
and American scholars on the noteworthy achievement of one of 
their number. 

Richaed T. Ei.t. 

University of Wisconsin, 

The Science of Wealth, By J. A. Hobson. Home University 
Library, No. 11. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1912. Pp. viii, 256. $.75.) 

In this volume Mr. Hobson gives a concise account of the 
structure and functioning of the modem industrial system. The 
method and results of the author’s earlier work, The Industrial 
System, are here repeated. In the first four chapters is presented 
a schematic view of the industrial system, designed especially to 
show the interdependence of industries and of productive func- 
tions. This is followed by an analysis of distribution in terms of 
“costs” or maintenance charges for labor, managing ability, capi- 
tal and land; “productive surplus,” or additional payments neces- 
sary to evoke quantitative increase or qualitative improvement in 
production ; and “unproductive surplus,” or rents, excessive profits, 
interest and wages, which ends in imeconomic or wasteful consump- 
tion. Chapters 7 and 8 deal with wages and profit in the concrete. 
The latter expresses the author’s conviction that a large part — 
perhaps the major part — of the unproductive surplus takes the 
form of entrepreneur’s profits. Chapters 9 and 10 give an ele- 
mentary statement of the forces governing prices; chapter 11 
treats of socialism and the labor movement, and lays the basis for 
the author’s favorite doctrine that the unproductive surplus is the 
one appropriate and adequate source of public revenue. Gradua- 
ted income taxes and inheritance taxes are proposed as the most 
feasible means of reaching the unproductive surplus. A state 
must, however, proceed cautiously in its plan of confiscating the 
surplus, since otherwise much capital would migrate to more 
friendly states. 
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In chapter 12 we find an unusually clear presentation of the 
case for free trade, in the guise of an analysis of the historical 
situation of a community established a century and a half ago in 
southern Ontario on both banks of a river destined later to become 
an international boundary line. The greatest freedom in the 
interchange of commodities and of labor and capital was to the 
advantage of every person dwelling on either side of the river, before 
the political boundary was erected; after that event the economic 
facts remained unchanged. It does not matter that Hobson’s 
geography and history appear to be purely economic; his argu^ 
ment, obviously enough, holds good. The only question is whether 
such a community, practically homogeneous, typifies the inter- 
national situation. 

The book as a whole is remarkably well conceived and well ex- 
ecuted. With the exception of the doctrine incidentally expressed 
on page 167, that free competition would reduce all prices to the 
level of cost (i. maintenance charges for labor, ability, capital 
and land) the book is free from fundamental error. Mr. Hobson 
is here concerned with presenting his own system in the least 
possible space, and a very satisfactory system, on the whole, it 
appears to be. This is not his most profoimd and suggestive 
work, but it is his most logical one. It is designed as an introduc- 
tion to economics for the general reader, and it is adapted to serve 
the purpose well. 

AnviN S. Johnson. 

Cornell University, 

The Theory of Distribution and Consumption, By T. Lnorn, 
(London: James Nisbet and Company, 1911. Pp. xiii, 508. 
16s.) 

This work, originally in greater part contributed to “The Stat- 
ist,” is not a treatise on any branch of economic theory; it has a 
general sociological purport solely. The term distribution scarcely 
occurs anywhere, except in the title, and is used as synonymous 
with consumption. Near the beginning (p. 18) we are told, “The 
real cause of greatness is the character of the people ; and the main 
thesis of the present work will be an inquiry into the causes which 
produce the character that makes a people exceptionally prosper- 
ous and great.” Such a loose- jointed concept of a “thesis” is an 
indication of the amazing encyclopedic performance that follows. 
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The author ranges from one end of the British Empire to the 
other, praising all good works and adversely criticizing all social 
aiTangements that he finds amiss. His information is prodigious, 
and his critical comments and proposals for reform almost uni- 
formly display good sense. Improvement in education, better land 
systems, well organized poor relief, adequate care of the public 
health, the avoidance of the pitfalls of protectionism, and above all 
the maintenance of the world’s peace, will result in a state of 
things in which the consuming power of the people will be greatly 
increased and hence will insure an increase of production on a sound 
basis and, in general, a high state of prosperity. For some reason 
which is not made clear this is the way to go about it and not by 
operating on increased powers of production directly and in the 
first instance. 

In other words, the aim of civilization is to increase prosperity ; 
this rests upon the general state of social health which in turn 
maintains the character of the people and so enhances their pur- 
chasing power or power of consumption. The orthodox econo- 
mists were in error in concentrating attention on increased powers 
of production, for ^‘it is consumption that sets the economic ma- 
chine in motion.” 

C. W. Mktee. 

University of Vermont, 

Die logische Natur der Wirtschaftsgesetze. By Khchiro Soda. 
Tubinger staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 17. (Stutt- 
gart : Verlag von Ferdinand Enke. 1911. Pp. xv, 160. 5 m.) 

Dr. Kiichiro Soda is not a German, but a native of Japan. He 
first made the acquaintance of economics through Fawcett’s text. 
His reaction from this exposition of the rigidity of economic laws 
found congenial soil when he reached Freiburg and listened alter- 
nately to Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs in economics and to Pro- 
fessor Henry Rickert in philosophy. He presents himself as a 
member of that younger generation which is called upon to resume 
the examination of the appropriate foundation and method for 
political economy. 

The author contrasts the conception of law in the natural sci- 
ences with its conception in history; in the former sense it aspires 
to be more independent of time and place, and can well be more 
dogmatic, while in the latter sense it aspires merely to throw light 
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upon a particular historical situation and explain it as a thing 
unique in itself. The author’s contention, in view of this analysis, 
is for a conception of economic law as including both these other 
concepts : it is indispensable that economists seek generalizations, 
but these will be more efficient if it is borne in mind that they are 
not an end in themselves, but a means, an indispensable means, to 
the further interpretation of life, like the generalizations of any 
other social science, and having a more modest purpose than “the 
theory of all things.” An economist, in short, must live with a 
very real sense of the immanence of the whole universe, but must not 
let himself be swept, by this reflection, into undue abstractness or 
pitiless confusion. He will help in the making of intellectual prog- 
ress if he define his terms and state his laws; then whoever does 
the revising will not only know what he is about and be able to 
step carefully, but will also be able to make explicable to other 
philosophers where the contribution belongs. And as the central 
thought, the sheet-anchor of economics, the author puts forth the 
conception of money, by which he means not only the theory of 
money in the more technical sense, but the framing of concepts 
and generalizations with a strict view to their relevance to the 
price situation, markets, and exchange generally. Thus the law 
of increasing or decreasing returns, often stated in such a way as 
to be merely technological, acquires the status of an economic law 
only if its relevance to prices be manifested in some explicit way ; 
and the conception of rent — one that has bothered the author ever 
since the days when he studied Fawcett — ^must be eviscerated of 
any technological content, such as bushels of com or heads of 
cabbage, and tied fast to a price situation, it being the price of 
something. 

The book will appeal to but a narrow circle of readers — those 
who have a mastery of German, a very special interest in metho- 
dology, and who are familiar at once with the literature of the 
subject and the terminology of logic. Whether or not they are ade- 
quately rewarded, they will at least find a study that is not merely 
perfunctory, that takes pains to say carefully what it means, and 
that appears to contain flashes of real insight. 

Gael E. Paeby. 

University of Michigan. 
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Die Theorie vom Arbeitslohn. By Alexandke Bernee. Rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftliche Studien, XLIII. (Berlin: Ver~ 
lag von Emil Ebering. 1911. Pp. 174. 4.50 m.) 

The results of a comparative study of recent literature upon the 
theory of wages are here set forth. German, French, English, and 
American economists are taken up in turn, their opinions analyzed, 
and the value of their contributions to the theory of wages ap- 
praised. Among the Germans, the author distinguishes four 
schools of economic thought : the deductive, exemplified by Bohm- 
Bawerk ; the historical, exemplified by Schmoller ; the eclectic, with 
no outstanding leader; and the socialist, from which he selects 
for consideration Bernstein and Oppenheimer. The Bohm-Bawerk- 
ian theory of wages he deems a sketch only, the details of which 
were filled in by the American, Taussig, and defers judgment ac- 
cordingly. The historical school, he finds, has no theory of wages ; 
and the eclectic school is better represented by Marshall. 

Of recent French writers, he dismisses most as neo-classical 
‘Troductivists,” such as Leroy-Beaulieu, Levasscur, and Chevalier. 
Gide, he classes with the German historical school ; and Comelissen, 
the only French economist of the Austrian school who receives any 
consideration, is rejected as too “theoretical” and inadequate. 
Among English writers, Marshall alone receives extended discus- 
sion. The author concludes this portion of his task with the obser- 
vation that Marshall’s theory of wages is “too sweeping a general- 
ization” and “without much significance for practical purposes.” 

Coming across the Atlantic, Taussig, Clark, and Carver are the 
economists selected for study. Carver is dismissed as “so similar 
to Marshall as not to require special consideration ;” Clark is too 
“unworldly,” and Taussig’s theory is “neither favorable to capital, 
nor favorable to labor, because it has absolutely no relation to the 
manifold phenomena of reality.” The author’s final conclusion is 
that no general theory of wages is possible, and he quotes with ap- 
proval Bernstein’s doctrine that the problem of wages lies in the 
realm of sociology, and cannot be confined to that of economics. 

The author’s position as an economist is adequately indicated by 
the foregoing quotations. The American reader seeking a manual of 
the contemporary economic theory of wages will find little in the 
book that cannot be found in more available and more satisfying 
form elsewhere. 

Harvard University, A. N. Holcombe. 
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Brauer^ K. Kritische Studien zur Literatur und QuJ^nkunde der 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, (Leipzig: Veit & Comp. 

Brouilhet, C. Precis d^economie politique. (Paris: 5* Roger & Cic. 
1912. 10 fr.) 


'V, 

Budge, S. Das Malthus*sche Bevolkerungsgesetz und die theoretische 
N ationalokonomie der letzten Jahrzehnte. (Karlsruhe: G» 
Braunsche Hofbuchdr. 3.50 m.) ^ 


Burch, H. R. and Nearing, S. Elements of economics, with special 
reference to American conditions, for the use of high schools. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xvii, 363. $1.00.) 

To be reviewed. 


Colson, C. Organisme economique et desordre social. (Paris: £. 
Flammarion. 1912. Pp. 364. 3.50 fr.) 

Fetter, F, A. Source booh in economics. (New York: Century Co. 
1912.) 

Flurscheim, M. Over-production and want. The economic and social 
problem and solution. (London: W. Reeves. 1912. Pp. 278. 28.) 

Girault, a. Programme d*un cours d*economie politique professi h 
VVniversite de Poitiers. Third edition revised; bibliographical 
notes. (Poitiers: A. Masson. 1911. Pp. 61. 2 fr.) 

Herckenrath, C. R. C. Die okonomischen Bedingungen des sozialen 
Lebens. Vol. 1, Bedurfnis, Genus s und Wert. (Munich: J. 
Schweitzer. 1912. 4.50 m.) 

Labriola, a. II valore della scienza economica. (Naples: soc. ed. 
Partenopea.) 
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politische Oekonomie. (Leipzig: A. Kade. 1912, Pp;' viii, 293. 
6 m.) 

Richard, G. La sociologie generale et les lots sociologiques. Ency- 
clopedic scientifique. Biblioth^que de sociologie. (PariS: O. Doin 
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SoHLiCH, K. Lehrbuch der Volkswirtschaftslehre, einschliesslich der 
Hauptpunlcte der Finanzpolitik. (Strelitz: M. Hittenkofer. 1912. 
Pp. iv, 46. 2.50 m.) 

Spencer, F. H. The students guide to political economy. (Lon- 
don: Pitman. 28. 6d.) 
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The Kentucky Momtams. TraTisportation and Commerce^ 1750- 
1911. A in the Economic History of a Coal Fields By 

Mary Veetoeff. Filson Club Publications, No. 26. (Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton and Company. 1911. Pp. 208.) 

The author has selected for study that part of Kentucky known 
as the Cumberland Plateau, or the mountainous region in the east- 
ern part of the state. Its topography is such as to make it almost 
inaccessible, except by expensive transportation systems, as it is 
not only mountainous, but is broken by a perfect network of water- 
courses, ridges, and valleys extending in every direction. Fully 
fifty per cent of the surface is not adapted to cultivation, but in 
all of the thirty-four counties in the district coal is present, as well 
as other mineral resources. The population has received few addi- 
tions from outside since the first settlement of the district, and is 
therefore very homogeneous and ethnically one of the purest in 
the United States. Their speech still savors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But this very isolation, combined with poverty, intemper- 
ance, bad housing, and poor food, has brought about a marked 
deterioration, and renders the typical mountaineer unfit for modem 
industrial labor. The salvation of this people lies in making the 
region accessible to civilizing influences. Economic forces are 
gradually effecting this, as the railroads are pushing in to the 
coal fields, but as yet only the counties on the margin of the district 
have been touched. The great problem of the Kentucky moun- 
taineer has thus always been and still is the question of ade- 
quate means of transportation. This fact is clearly brought out by 
Miss VerhoefPs study. 

Except for a concise introduction, in which the natural features 
and the population are described, the body of the monograph is 
devoted to an account of the mountain roads. But, after reading 
of the efforts of one hundred and fifty years, one lays down the 
book a feeling of surprise that so little has been accomplished 
in th" ,, time. The original method of constructing roads, by means 
of a^abor tax, adopted from Virginia in 1785, still persists with 
little modification. With the movement for internal improvements 
in 1835, Ker lucky instituted a state board of internal improve- 
ments, and by 1850 it had expended $206,000 on roads, which 
Miss Verhoeff thinks ‘‘considerable.” In addition to this the state 
invested $2,694,000 in turnpike companies. A few roads were 
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built by private enterprise, and the counties doubtless did some- 
thing, but of this no account is given, the study being confined to 
state undertakings. The larger part of the volume is concerned 
with details of legislation about individual roads traced with pains- 
taking care from 1750 to 1850; for the period 1850 to 1911 only 
twelve pages are allowed. Possibly this is reserved for the second 
volume. 

Miss VerhoefF has done a very careful and creditable piece of 
work, but it betrays at more than one point the inexperience of an 
amateur. A few such points arc the following : round numbers are 
better used for approximations (p. 4) ; 1811 should read 1911 (p. 
35) ; it seems unlikely that a sinking fund was used to “carry on 
public works” (p. 51) ; a curious use is made of quotation marks 
(p. 95 and elsewhere) ; “to” should read “with” (p. 98). There is 
no index ; no chapter headings are given in the table of contents, 
though they occur in the text; the chapters are of very unequal 
length, ranging from IS to 74 pages. From an antiquarian stand- 
point the book is admirable ; but it lacks the firm grasp of a trained 
economist or historian. So much is promised in the title and 
subtitle, that the failure to live up to that promise is the more 
noticeable ; although, as a second volume is evidently conternplaifed, 
possibly other economic phases of the transportation question may 
there be given. As a pioneer and careful piece of work in an un- 
worked and difficult field, however, the study deserves commenda- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that Miss Verhoeff will continue her 
researches. As a specimen of the printer’s art the volume is highly 
creditable to the Filson Club, of whose publications it forms one 
of the best numbers. 

E. L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois. 

Alexander Hamilton. By William S. Culbertson. John A. 
Porter Prize Essay, 1910. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1911. Pp. xiii, 153. $1.00.) 

Nationalism is the key-note of this essay which seeks to show 
liow every measure of the man tended to construct a nation. This 
is a truism, but the treatment of the subject has led the author 
into a new and somewhat neglected field of investigation — the Ham- 
ilton manuscripts. So intent were the editors of Hamilton’s writ- 
ings to lay stress on political features of his career that the 
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economic bide was slighted, and it was enough to give the texts of 
his state papers. Dr. Culbertson compares the various forms of 
the well-known report on manufactures, and measures the influence 
of Adam Smith. He makes use of the material gathered by Hamil- 
ton when preparing his report, material giving interesting informa- 
tion on the condition and prospects of various industries in the 
different states. More could have been made of Hamilton’s own 
venture into a manufacturing concern, unsuccessful as it proved 
in the issue. The limits of Hamilton’s protective policy are defined, 
and they rest upon his nationalism. The ‘^harmony of interests,” 
so much pleaded by Carey and his followers, owed much to Hamil- 
ton, for he regarded antagonisms of interest within the nation as 
superficial and due to the inability of people to comprehend their 
welfare as a whole (p. 135). His home-market argument rested 
upon his plan of national independence, and politically it is above 
criticism. The financial measures and foreign policy of Hamilton 
do not offer the same opportunity for original research, but 
throughout the volume the author shows a breadth and candor that 
is refreshing; Loria, Rabbeno, List, and Sumner are quoted, and 
without bias. The essay is an attempt to apply Hamilton’s policies 
to current social questions, and dogmatic assertions are not infre- 
quent, such as : ‘‘Hamilton was in no way the prophet and champion 
of the capitalistic class ; he was the prophet and champion of 
American Union.” The study requires correction from the writings 
of such critics as Adams and Jefferson. 

Worthington C. Ford. 

American Colonial Government, 1696-1765. A Study of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade in its Relation to the American Colonies, 
Political, Industrial, Administrative. By Oliver Merton 
Dickerson. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1912. Pp. 390. $4.00.) 

Dr. Dickerson has written a book of first importance for the 
study of American colonial history. It concerns an organ of the 
British system of colonial control that was fundamentally con- 
cerned with the welfare and development of the colonies, and was 
in its widest aspect in immediate charge of all matters of trade and 
commerce with which the British empire had to deal. Yet, despite 
its importance, no writer has hitherto attempted to investigate its 
work or to determine the measure of its influence. As far as any 
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accurate understanding of its place in colonial history is concerned, 
the Board of Trade has been persistently ignored by English and 
American historians, yet to understand American colonial history 
without it is equivalent to a certain proverbial attitude toward the 
play of Hamlet. 

Dr. Dickerson has divided his work into six sections. The first 
treats of the organization and personnel of the board, dealing with 
the establishment of the plantation office, the members of the board, 
their political position and terms of service, and the periods of 
varying activity. The second discusses the relation of the board to 
other departments, the Privy Council and its committee, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Admiralty, and the Treasury, the Bishop of 
London, and Parliament. The third takes up the difficulties of 
colonial administration, considering first the postal service, and 
second the opposition in the colonies, due to the aggressive policy 
of the colonial assemblies and the weakness of the governor’s posi- 
tion. The fourth outlines the imperialistic policy of the board, as 
seen in the plans for a colonial civil list, the control of the 
judiciary, the reduction of all the colonies to the royal type, and 
their union for military purposes. The fifth treats of colonial 
legislation, the royal power of disallowance, and the right of com- 
plaint and of appeal from the colonial courts. The sixth, and last, 
covers a group of subjects falling outside the other sections, such 
as boundaries, trade, defense, and Indian affairs. 

All these aspects of the Board of Trade’s activity the author 
handles with skill and scholarly acumen. His search among the 
British records has been extensive, though not complete, and the 
information that he has acquired is sufficient for a treatment that 
may be considered in a sense preliminary and not final. There is 
still much to be done upon every question that Dr. Dickerson 
raises, but for a first work upon the general subject he has 
produced a book that is remarkably well done. No student can 
ignore it, and we can but hope that it will stimulate others to enter 
the same field. During the next few years we are likely to see 
many works, like this and the recently published volume by Dr. 
Root on the relations of Pennsylvania with the British government, 
treating of British control and administration, if for no other 
reason than that historical science, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 
Probably many of these works will overstress the importance of the 
British side and neglect the colonial, which is also inevitable, for the 
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new view is suggestive and alluring. Probably, also, the results will 
be embodied in papers and monographs, of the variety disliked by 
the reading public, because hard to read and harder still to under- 
stand. But in time the balance will be restored, the relation of 
things British and things American will be adjusted, and out of 
the coordinating process a truer colonial history will be bom. 

Chaeles M. Andrews. 

Yale University. 

New Zealand. By Robert Stout and J. Logan Stout. (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. 1911. Pp. 185.) 

Students of political and economic conditions in New Zealand 
should welcome this little book, for it gives an excellent summary 
of the history of the country and an immense amount of informa- 
tion about its physical features, the people, the chief products, 
the government and laws, the education system, and the experiments 
in social legislation that have made the Dominion famous. No man 
is better fitted to write such a book than Sir Robert Stout, the 
‘^Grand Old Man” of New Zealand, who has been intimately con- 
nected with public affairs for many years, was twice Prime 
Minister, has been Chief Justice since the year 1899, and has held 
many other important offices. In this work he has been ably 
assisted by his son, J. Logan Stout. 

From the point of view of an outsider it seems a pity that the 
authors have confined themselves almost wholly to description, and 
have not ventured to give an estimate of the results of New 
Zealand legislation. It is evident, however, that the hopes of Mr. 
Reeves, Mr. Tregear, and other ardent reformers have not been 
fully realized, and that the working people of New Zealand are 
little, if any, better off than one would expect them to be in a 
country of such great resources with a population relatively so 
small. This is the general impression that one receives in reading 
the book, and it is confirmed by the following passage : — 

‘*The great organization of the State is being used to give an equal 
chance to all. The New Zealanders may fail, and their experiments 
may show that the ever-present danger of a true democracy lies in the 
deadening of individual energy and enterprise by the growth of an 
all-embracing State interference. But if they fail, their strivings will 
not have been in vain, though humanity be the poorer for their failure. 
For the present, they feel that State control is better than to be the 
slaves of monopolizing companies or autocratic millionaires, or to be 
^fetrangled in the grip of all-powerful trusts.” 
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The success of social legislation in New Zealand has been very 
moderate, but, on the other hand, it does not seem to have checked 
the material progress of the country, as may be seen from the 
fact that the value of the combined exports and imports for the 
year 1910 reached the enormous sum of £39,000,000, exceeding by 
£2,000,000 the record mark of 1907. This is a great volume of 
foreign trade for a country with scarcely 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
and shows clearly that a rich country can stand a good deal of 
social legislation without being brought anywhere near the brink 
of ruin. J. E. LeRossignol. 

University of Nebraska, 

UEtat des Classes Agricoles en France a la Veille de la Revolution, 
By J. Loutciiisky. (Paris: Honore Champion, Editeur. 
1911. Pp. 108. 2fr.) 

Since 1894, Professor Loutchisky has been searching the de- 
partmental archives covering the period immediately preceding the 
Revolution — a task in which the archivists in charge have given 
expert assistance. The object of the research is the investigation 
of changes in land ownership and systems of land tenure, and the 
effect of these changes upon the products of the land and the social 
condition of owners and laborers. The monograph is in the nature 
of a partial report, which gives interesting information on condi- 
tions disclosed by the investigations, as yet unfinished. The work 
supplements the study of the same author, published in 1897, 
“Small Properties in France before the Revolution,” and similar 
contributions by De Lisle. 

The first of the seven chapters of the work is devoted to a very 
brief resume of the relations between peasant and lord in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, and to a consideration of the difference 
in ownership of land, together with the personal conditions due to 
these relations. The unequal distribution of land among peasant 
owners in different parishes of the same province and in different 
provinces, the development of peasant ownership during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and the increase of small proper- 
ties by the division and sale of large estates, are discussed, by 
means of comparative statistics, in the second chapter. Then 
Professor Loutchisky shows how the changes in ownership of land 
affected the corvee as an incident in the personal relation between 
peasants and lords. In the feudal conditions obtaining when this 
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institution was established, it was neither unjust nor excessively 
burdensome. But under the changed condition of ownership and 
tenure of land, it became all the obnoxious burden that Turgot and 
contemporary writers pictured it. 

At considerable length the author discusses and illustrates sta- 
tistically the agricultural conditions which confronted the privil- 
eged classes, the influence of lack of capital for large and effective 
agricultural enterprises, the embarrassment which was inseparable 
from absentee ownership, the various forms and degrees of pro- 
perty rights into which the nobles came by inheritance, and the 
unsurmountable hindrances to progress in cultivation of lands. 
In these chapters, tlie picture of agricultural perplexities is 
painted clearly and strikingly. A chapter is devoted to a study of 
farming as conducted by managers of estates and by renters from 
hereditary owners. The different groups which composed the 
peasant class of the period, and the predominance of small farm- 
ers are traced in the effect they produced on social economic relai 
tions and conditions. The closing discussion of the book covers 
the situation existing when seigneurial rights were increasingly 
neglected and disregarded; when vast arrearages of all sorts were 
allowed to accumulate to the distraction of botli creditors and 
debtors ; when the inevitable reaction came and the insufficiency of 
revenue was sought to be repaired by increased rents and the re- 
covery of lands. 

The study is of value to the student of social and economic 
phenomena and to the historian who seeks to get into close touch 
with casual facts. The narrative is uncolored by any personal inter- 
pretation of facts by the writer, and the summary of comparative 
statistical results is w^ell handled and illuminative. 

Robert P. SnEPnp:RD. 
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Bax, E. B. The last episode of the French Revolution; being a his- 
tory of Gracchus Babeuf and the conspiracy of the equals, (Boston: 
Small, Maynard. Pp. 271. »$1.50.) 

Chatterton, a. Industrial evolution in India, (Madras: The Hindu 
Office. Pp. 369. 3s.) 

Clerget, P. Geographic economique, L* exploitation rationelle du 
globe, (Paris: O. Doin & Fils. 1912. Pp, 173, xii. 5 fr.) 

To be reviewed. 
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Clerget, P. La Suisse au siecle. Etude economique et sociale. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (Paris: Colin. 1912. 3.50 

fr.) 

Dupont de Nemours. De V exportation et de Vimportation des grains, 
1764, Collection des economistes et des reformateurs sociaux de la 
France. (Paris: Geuthner. 1911. Pp, xlv, 128.) 

JusTER, J. Les juifs dans V empire romain, leur condition, economique, 
politique et sociale. Two volumes. (Paris: Geuthner. 1912. 30 

fr.) 

Kennard, H. P. The Russian year hook, (New York: Macmillan. 

1912.) 

Intended for the merchant and investor, it contains accounts of 
Russian commercial law, the rights of foreigners, and a translation 
of the Russian customs tariff. 

Lloyd, C, Henry Demarest Lloyd 1847-1908; a biography. Intro- 
duction by C. E. Russell. Two volumes. (New York: Putnam. 
1912. Pp. 18, 308; 9, 390. $5.00.) 

Lorenz, C. Tom L, Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, (New York: A. 
S. Barnes Co. 1912. Pp. 203. $1.00.) 

Louis, P. Le travail dans le monde romain, Histoire universelle du 
travail, (Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp. 416. 5 fr.) 

Mayer, S. Ein judischer Kaufmann, 1881-1911, (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1912. 6 m.) 

Obliged because of failing eyesight to give up academic study of 
economic questions, the writer of these memoirs became a manufac- 
turer and merchant; and thus, through his close contact with public 
problems, exerted great influence over the commerce and industry of 
Austria, especially in developing export trade. Born and reared in 
the Ghetto, he is able to trace from an intimate knowledge the busi- 
ness life of the Jews, its significance, and their relations toward 
Christians. 

Messeri, E. 50 Anni di vita economica e finanziaria Italiana, (Rome: 
Loescher & Co. 1912. 10 1.) 

Mim, S. L. The commercial policy of Colbert toward the French West 
Indies, (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1912.) 

Munsterbero, O. Die wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse des Ostens, (Ber- 
lin: L. Simion. 1912. 2 m.) 
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(Paris: Larose et Tenin. 1912. 5 fr.) 

Poole, R. L. The exchequer in the twelfth century. Ford lectures. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 1912.) 

Quessette, F. U administration financiere des Stats de Bretagne de 
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1689 a 1716. La Bretagne et les pays celtiques, 2* serie. (Paris: 
H, Champion. 1912. 6 fr.) 

Rachel, H. Die Handels-, Zoll- und Aksisepolitik Brandenburg- 
Preussens bis 1713. (Berlin: P. Parey. 1911. Pp. xix, 922. 23 
m.) 

Reinach, T. L^anarckie monetaire et ses remedes ches les anciens 
Grecs. (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1911. Pp. 14.) 

Robinson, F. P. The trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 
ISIS. (London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Rose, J. H. and others. Germany in the 19th century. (Manchester: 
Sherratt & Hughes. Pp. 160. 2s. 6d.) 

Ross, E. A. Changing America. (New York: Century Co. 1912. 
Pp. 286. $1.20.) 

To be reviewed. 

Rost, H. Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Lage der deutschen 
Katholiken. (Cologne: Bachem. 1911. Pp. 219. 5 m.) 

Sainsbury, E. B. a calendar of the court minutes etc. of the East 
India Company, 16j^-1649. Introduction and notes by William 
Foster. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1912. Pp. xxviii, 424. 128. 

6d.) 

Saint-Leon, M. Histoire des corporations de metiers, depuis leurs 
origines jusqu* a leur suppression en 1791, suivie d*une etude sur 
revolution de Videe corporative. (Paris: Alcan. 1912.) 

Santoro, M. L’ltalia nei suoi progressi economici dal 1860 al 1910, 
con prefasione dell *avv. Antonio Monzilli. (Roma: tip. Popolare. 
1911. Pp. xxvii, 522. 10 1.) 

Schachner, R. Australien und Neuseeland: Land. Leute und Wirt- 
schaft. Aus “Natur und Geisteswelt.” (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
Pp. 120, 1.25 m.) 

ScHNELL, H. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Deutschlands im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Fortschritt-Bibliothek, 9. (Munich: Buchh. National- 
verein. 1912. Pp. 30. 0.30 m.) 

Segall. Die heruflichen und sozialen Verhdltnisse der Juden in 
Deutschland. (Berlin: M. Schildberger. 1912. 2.40 m.) 

Speer, R. E. South American problems. (New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 1912. Pp. 270, iUus. 75c.) 

Steckelmacher, M. Randbemerkungen zu Werner Sombart*s ‘*Die 
Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben.** (Berlin: L. Simion. 1912, Pp, 
68. 1.20 m.) 

To be reviewed. 

Tahon, V. L* organisation sociale des ouvriers du fer au moyen-dge. 
(Malines: L. & A. Godenne. 1911. Pp. S3. 2 fr.) 
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Taris^ E. La Russie et ses richesses, (Paris: P. Roger & Cie. 1912.) 

Webster, H. Rest days: a sociological study. University of Nebraska 
studies, XI, 1-2. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska. 1911. Pp. 
158.) 

An exhaustive and scholarly study of holy days, ‘‘evil days'* and 
rest days among the primitive peoples. Includes an investigation of 
the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath. 

Wolf, J. Die Volkswirtschaft der Gegenwart und Zuhunft, (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert. 1912. Pp. 335. 6.50 m.) 

ZiMMERN, A. E. The Greek commonwealth: politics and economics in 
fifth-century Athens. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1911. Pp. 
454.) 

The Baltimore hook; a resume of the commercial, industrial 

and financial resources, municipal activities and general developments 
of the city of Baltimore, By Wilbur F. Coyle, city librarian. 
(Baltimore: Summers Printing Co. 1912. Pp. 130.) 

China, social and economic conditions. Annals, VoL 
XXXIX. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 1912. Pp. 
179-220.) 

Includes “Causes of Chinese emigration/' by Pyau Ling; “China: 
geography and resources,'' by G. B. Roorbach; “American commer- 
cial interests in Manchuria," by D. G. Munro. 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Pririrciples of Rural Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 1911. Pp. xviii, 386. $1.30.) 
This book contains six chapters. The first deals with ways of 
getting a living, especially with farming; here economic and un- 
economic methods are contrasted. Uneconomic methods of getting 
a living “include all those occupations in which one’s success de- 
pends upon one’s power to destroy, to injure, or to deceive”; 
economic methods are classified as primary industries, secondary 
industries, and personal services. Farming is, of course, put at 
the top of the list of primary industries. The second chapter 
(pp. 29-116) is devoted to an historical sketch of modem agricul- 
ture; the third (pp. 117-222) contains an elaborate discussion 
of the economic characteristics of the factors of production. Es- 
pecial attention is given to the law of diminishing returns and to 
methods of economizing land, labor, and capital. The fourth chap- 
ter, containing 65 pages, is devoted to management as a factor 
in agricultural production. It includes a treatment of the eco- 
nomic principle of farm organization and management, of great 
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interest to the agricultural student. Some of the topics discussed 
are : ownership and tenancy ; cash or share tenancy ; salaried man- 
agers; what to produce; staple product vs, specialties; reasons 
for diversification; competing and noncompeting crops; large, me- 
dium, or small farming; dear vs, clieap labor; the kind of power 
to use, e, g,, horses vs, oxen; tools; buildings; scientific manage- 
ment ; credit ; problems of buying and selling. The fifth chapter 
(pp. ^89-3S3) contains a brief statement of the theory of distri- 
bution. The sixth and final chapter is devoted to the social prob- 
lems of the country. 

This volume is marked by that lucidity of style so characteristic 
of Professor Carver. It will doubtless be widely used as a textbook 
in courses in agricultural economics, particularly in those institu- 
tions where the course is offered not to the specialist in agriculture, 
but to general students. The viewpoint is primarily social rather 
than that of the farmer. To quote from the preface, ‘Tt empha- 
sizes the public and social aspect of the problem somewhat more, 
and the business aspect somewhat less, than do most treatises on this 
subject.” The work represents a marked advance over Professor 
Carver’s earlier book. The Distribution of Wealthy especially in 
tempering the results of logic by more careful adjustments of the 
hypothesis to the conditions which obtain in the world of economic 
life. Some of the old positions are, apparently, abandoned. The 
differential theory of profits is accepted. 

Tliis readjustment from a system of logical reasoning, based 
largely upon the assumptions of the classical economists, to a 
scientific analysis of modem economic forces, leads to some confu- 
sion of thought. For example, on page 299 the Ricardian theory 
of rent is stated in the usual form with the comment, ‘Tt is, beyond 
all question, a true theory, the only question being whether it is 
so significant as many economists have supposed” ; whereas on the 
next page a paragraph opens with the statement, ‘‘One special 
difficulty with the differential theory of rent, as commonly stated, 
is that the same piece of land is worth different sums to different 
men.” 

It is hard for the reviewer to understand the author’s position on 
the subject of the proportions in which the factors of production 
should be combined. Carver’s method of applying labor and 
capital to land until the product attributable to the last increment 
IS just enough to cover this additional cost of labor and capital, 
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(pp. which would yield maximum profits per acre, does 

not seem consistent with the statement (p. 176), large pro- 
duct per acre is desirable only when it means a large product per 
man, and never otherwise” ; and to the question, ^‘Shall we econo- 
mize labor or land?” the reply is given, ‘‘It cannot be emphasized 
too much that the object of economizing labor, as stated in pre- 
ceding pages, is to secure the maximum product per unit of labor 
and not to secure the maximum product per unit of land” (p. 
188). What Professor Carver has in mind may be entirely cor- 
rect, but the subject is not sufficiently elaborated to make entirely 
clear what method he would use in determining the proportions in 
which land, labor, and equipments should be used. Relying on 
the author’s treatment in Distribution of Wealth, it may be fair 
to assume that he means, specifically, that labor and capital 
should be applied to land in such quantities that the product 
attributable to the last increment is just enough to pay the cost 
of that increment at current rates, without any differential profit 
for the farmer, and without regard to the fact that not all farm 
undertakings on the same farm are equally profitable. 

The reviewer admits that when considering how much labor and 
capital to associate with a given entrepreneur who wishes to put a 
given amount of his personal effort into the business, it may be 
proper to think of succeeding increments of a properly constituted 
composite unit of land, labor, and equipments being brought under 
his management until the product attributable to the last incre- 
ment no longer adds anything to the total profit. This would give 
maximum profits for the entrepreneur. This relates to the size 
of the business unit under a given management or to the propor- 
tions between managerial activity and the managed factors of 
production, but does not apply to the problem of the amount of 
labor and capital to employ upon a given area of land. 

In determining the amount of labor and capital which should 
be applied to a given acre of land, the method of applying labor 
and capital to land until the product attributable to the last 
increment is just enough to pay the cost of the labor and capital, 
is misleading for the simple reason that maximum profits per 
acre is inconsistent with maximum profits per unit of managerial 
activity in all cases except that of the marginal entrepreneur who 
is assumed to make no profit. 

To illustrate, take the entrepreneur who, because of his super- 
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ior ability, is able to make, on the average, a differential profit 
of ten per cent upon the labor and capital he manages. It is 
obvious that if he took no account of this profit and applied labor 
and capital to a given acre of land until the product attributable 
to the last increment is just enough to pay for the labor and 
capital, he would not be getting ten per cent profit upon some 
of the later increments; whereas, if he ceased applying labor and 
capital to this acre at the point where his profits per unit of 
labor and capital reached the maximum average per unit for the 
total investment on that acre, the other labor and capital (which 
would be required to increase the intensity of culture to the point 
where the product attributable to the last increment would just 
pay for the labor and capital) can be used on other land with 
greater profit than on the given acre. It is necessary, therefore^ 
that the prospective differential profits be added to the cost of 
the labor and capital in order to make Carver’s method accurate, 
for extra labor and capital per acre in a given line requires extra 
managerial activity. 

Furthermore, the profits on the varied enterprises are different 
in a given year, and the profits on a given enterprise vary from 
year to year, due to weather conditions and to market changes. 
Hence this profit can never be known in advance. Only estimates 
are available and the average is misleading for any given case. 
Professor Carver’s method of ascertaining the proper degree of 
intensity of culture is, therefore, unusable even when adjusted 
to correspond to the fact of differential profit. In The Distribu- 
fion of Wealth Carver did not admit differential profits, hence his 
theory of the proportions was logically unassailable even if of 
no use, but in Rural Economics differential profits are granted: 
hence the theory of the proper proportions of the factors requires 
modification in order to stand the test of logic. 

The solution of this problem seems to lie along the line of 
seeking the most profitable use for the labor and capital at every 
turn throughout the year. Sometimes this will yield much more,, 
sometimes less than the cost of the labor and capital, but if at 
all times the opportunity with the maximum net return per unit 
of expenditure which demands managerial activity is availed of, 
the total profit will reach the maximum for the year. Thiff 
principle, when applied to the application of labor and capital 
to land, will doubtless result in applying sometimes more and 
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sometimes less, but usually less to a given area than is called for 
by Professor Carver’s rule of applying more and more until the 
product attributable to the last increment is just enough to pay 
the cost of the increment of labor and capital. Cost accounting 
gives the basis for the practical working out of the problem. 

In the application of economic principles to agricultural prob- 
lems, the classical theories are weak at many points and require 
mending. The long held theory of rent and the current theory of 
intensity of culture, can be picked to pieces by any good class of 
students of agriculture. What is needed is a more scientific analy- 
sis of facts to form a basis of economics as an applied science. 
Notwithstanding this needed criticism, this excellent work on rural 
economics stands without an equal in the English language and is 
not second to the best French work on the subject, Economie 
Rurale, by Jouzier. 

He^?ry C. Tayeor. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Water-Power De- 
velopment in the United States. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 211, 7 charts, 9 maps.) 

This significant report consists of a summary (34 pp.) and a 
detailed report in three parts: Physical conditions and economic 
aspects of water-power (58 pp.) ; Concentration of ownership and 
control (96 pp.) ; and Water-power and the public (20 pp.). It 
is concerned with developed ‘‘commercial” power — power gener- 
«ted for sale — and presents the most complete and reliable infor- 
mation on the subject now available. 

The Bureau of Corporations computed in June, 1911, a total 
developed water-power of 6,000,000 h. p., representing: “com- 
mercial” power, 2,961,549 h. p. ; “manufacturing” power, 1,054,- 
578 h. p. ; total power developments of less than 1,000 h. p. each, 
2,000,000 h. p. This 6,000,000 h. p. represents about one fourth 
the estimate minimum and one eighth the estimated maximum 
potential h. p. of the United States. 

The Bureau finds a marked geographical concentration of 
developed water-power. Nearly fifty per cent of the “commercial” 
power is in five states (Cal., 14; N. Y., 13; Wash., 10; Penn., 6; 
S. C., 5) and nearly ninety per cent of the “manufacturing” power 
is in New England and four additional states (N. Y., 30; New 
England states, 36; Minn, and Wis., 17; S. C., 5). 
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The most significant findings of the Bureau are concerned with 
concentration of ownership and control of developed water-power. 

‘*ln California the bulk of the power produced in the northern half 
of the State is controlled by a single interest^ and that in the southern 
half by only two companies. In Montana two companies control 96 
per cent of all the developed power of the State; and in Washington 
a single interest controls the power situation in the Puget Sound region, 
while another interest, more or less closely affiliated with it, controls 
the developed power elsewhere in the State. All the developed power 
in the vicinity of Denver, Colo., and nearly 70 per cent of the total 
developed power of that state, is controlled by one interest. In South 
Carolina one corporation owns 75 per cent of the developed commercial 
power, while in North Carolina 45 per cent of such power, developed 
and under construction, is controlled by a single interest. One group 
of interests practically controls 58 per cent of all the commercial power, 
developed and under construction, in Georgia. In the I.ower Peninsula 
of Michigan a single group owns 73 per cent of all such power. The 
great development at Niagara Falls on the American side is controlled 
by only two companies. 

**The local concentration of water-power, just described, by no means 
reveals the full extent of concentration of ownership. A few' large 
interests have acquired such control over water power as to bring about 
a still greater concentration. . . . This broader field of control has 
also included all sorts of public-service corporations regardless of 
whether these involve water power or not. 

**Some idea of the extent of such concentration of control is found in 
the fact that of the total ^commercial’ water power of 2,961,549 h. p., 
developed and under construction, in the United States . . . over 
1,800,000 h. p. is controlled to a greater or less extent — but not abso- 
lutely in every case — by 10 groups of interests. . . . Seventeen in- 
terests or groups of interests control or strongly influence more than 
2,000,000 h. p. of commercial water-power, developed and under con- 
struction, or more than 70 per cent of all such power in the United 
States.” 

These facts, the Bureau observes, present problems of vital 
importance to the public welfare, and demand a water-pewer policy 
involving three fundamental propositions: the best development 
of the resource; the protection of the consumer; the reservation, 
for the benefit of the whole public, of its proper share in the 
advantages inherent in the natural resource itself. The Bureau 
believes that it is impracticable to regulate the price of water 
power by itself, and that the main problem of the public interest 
attaches to the power site. 

H. S. Pekson. 

Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
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Argument of the Honorable Elihu Root on behalf of the United 
States before the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration 
Tribunal at the Hagucy 1910, Edited by James Beown 
Scott. (Boston: The World Peace Foundation, 1912. Pp. 
cli, 523. $3.50.) 

This volume is more comprehensive than its title indicates; the 
introduction (pp. ix-cli) contains an historical discussion of many 
aspects of the fisheries case and an analysis of the award ; and the 
appendix (pp. 375-523) contains a map and many important doc- 
uments, including treaties and unratified treaties, correspondence, 
statutes, the award with Dr. Drago’s dissenting opinion, etc. Mr. 
Root’s argument, which forms the body of the work, acquires 
peculiar interest as he arranged the arbitration while Secretary 
of State and later argued the case as chief counsel on the 
American side. It gives evidence of the most thorough mastery 
of the history of the subject, and profound knowledge of inter- 
national law. He seems to have handled analogous foreign cases 
with greater familiarity than did his predecessors. It is not likely 
that a more complete statement of the American position will 
ever be made; the candor of Mr. Root and the material offered 
in the introduction and appendix make the book much more than 
a partisan presentation. To the intelligent reader it affords the 
basis for a satisfactory understanding of the whole controversy. 

Gael Russell Fish. 

University of Wisconsin, 


NEW BOOKS 

Bennet, H. H. and Taylor, W. A. The agricultural possibilities of 
the Canal Zone, Part I, Reconnaissance soil survey. Part II. The 
outlook for agriculture, (Washington: U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
Rpt. Pp. 49, maps.) 

Dale, H. B/ Coal and the London coal trade, (London: H. B. Dale. 
1912. 6d.) 

Hennig, C, L. Die Erslagerstatten der vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
amerika mit Einschluss von Alaska, Cuba, Portorico und den Philip- 
pinen nach Geschichte, Form, Inhalt und Entstehung. Auf Grund 
der Quellen dargestellt, (Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1911. Pp. xviii, 293, 
illus., maps. 8 m.) 

Jackson, T. C. The agricultural holding act, 7 90S. (London: Sweet 
& Maxwell. 1912. 6s.) 

Kriege, W. Der Ahrweinhau, seine Geschichte und wirtschaftliche 
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hage in der Gegenwart. Fine wissenschaftliche Untersuchung, 
(Treves: Paulinus-Druckerei. 1911. Pp. x, 190. 1.75 m.) 

L ARISE, M. A, L* evolution de la France agricole, (Paris: Biblio- 
theque du Mouvement Social Contemporain.' 1912. 3.50 fr.) 

Lsithe, H. Dalmatinische Agrarprohleme. (Vienna: W. Frick. 1912. 
Pp. 47. 1 m.) 

Turmann, M. Les associations agricoles en Belgique, Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Paris: V. Leeoffre. 1912. 3.50 fr.) 

WiLLECKE, C. Die landwirtschaftliche Arheitsvermittlung in Deutsch- 
land, (Berlin: P. Parey. 1912. 5 m.) 

Wing, J. E. Sheep farming in America, Third edition, enlarged. 
(Chicago: Breeder’s Gazette. 1912. Pp. 368. $1.00.) 

Country life. Annals, Vol. XL. (Philadelphia: American 

Academy of Political and Social Science. 1912. Pp. viii, 288.) 

Contains, among other papers, articles by T. N. Carver on Eco- 
nomic significance of changes in country population/’ B. H. Hibbard 
on “Farm tenancy in the United States,” and J. L. Coulter on 
Agricultural laborers in the United States.” 

Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Dooley, W. H. Textiles for commercial, industrial, and domestic arts 
schools; also adapted to those engaged in wholesale and retail dry 
goods, wool, cotton, and dressmakers trades. Revised edition. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath. 1912. Pp. xii, 252. $1.00.) 

Hassinger, H. Der oberbadische Tabakhau und seine wirtschafthche 
Bedeutung, (Karlsruhe: G. Braun’scher Verlag. 1912. Pp. 128. 
2.80 m.) 

Hunter, J. A. Wool from the raw material to the finished product. 
Pitman’s common commodities of commerce. (Ixmdon: Pitman. 
1912. Pp. viii, 118. Is. 6d.) 

Leisse, W. Wandlungen in der Organisation der Lisenindustrie und 
des Eisenhandels seit dem Griindungs jahr des Stahlwerhsverhandes, 
Staats- und sozialwisseiischaftliehe Forseluingen, No. 158. (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. xii, 208.) 

To be reviewed. 

Papwortii, L, W. and Zimmerx, D. M. Clothing and textile trades. 
Summary table, with preface by Sir Athelst-\nk Baines. Intro- 
duction by B. L. Hutchins, (London: Women’s Industrial Council. 
1912. 2d.) 

Transportation and Communication 

Progress emd Prosperity, By W11.1.IAM DeHertburn Washing- 
ton. (New York: The National Educational Publishing 
Company. 1911. Pp. xxxii, 887. $4.50.) 
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This is a curious book. Written by a practical railway man, 
“actuated by a sense of public spirit,” it purports to tell ‘‘the 
story of the development of transportation and its influence on 
civilization and history.” The slight historical survey which opens 
the book is, however, only an introduction to a defense of existing 
railway practices. The thesis of the book is simple, “All progress 
has had its foundation in the law of movement” (p. 8). This is 
re-iterated again and again by the author: “Man’s survival and 
the advancement of the world seem to depend upon man’s power 
to maintain and extend his intercourse and means of carriage” 
(p. 15) ; “the building of roads brings development; the decline of 
roads accomplishes national stagnation if not decadence” (p. 46). 
In all the material progress of mankind, from cave dwelling 
to the present day, transportation has had the largest and most 
important share, and to its development is attributable most of 
the advance made. 

A few of the forty-four chapters deal with other topics, such 
as roads, ocean steamships, the post-office, and the express service, 
but nine tenths of the book is at once a defense and a glorification 
of rail roads, or the “railed roads,” as the author alternately names 
them. In reading this deification of transportation the reviewer 
is reminded of a motto he once saw over the sign of a drayman: 
“If you want to get rich, keep moving.” 

Not merely are improved means of transportation held respon- 
sible for our present advanced civilization, but the railroad, the 
highest development of them all, performs its service in the loftiest 
spirit of altruism. Costly as a railroad is, capitalization is much 
lower than cost ; there is no over-capitalization ; most of the profits 
go back into improvements for the benefit of the public; and 
stockholders receive scarcely any return for their investment. 
Items of cost, capital, profit, etc. are figured on the basis of a 
mile of road per day in eight different groups. Upon this basis, 
to take one among numerous illustrations, it is concluded that “in 
1894 the dividends per mile (of the Mississippi Valley group) 
would have brought only a cigar a day for the stockholders to 
divide” (p. 228). One wonders, in the author’s own words, “where 
is the inducement?” Figured out on the basis of a single share 
per day per mile even a comfortable fortune or enormous profits 
on watered stock can be made to shrink and appear small. Not 
merely do the stockholders (nothing is said of the bondholders) 
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receive little on their capital, but foreigners and outsiders are said, 
in the northwestern states, to pay fifty per cent of the cost of 
carriage of the farmer’s products. The railroads further dispense 
enormous benefits in the form of wages, increased land values, etc. 
As public benefactors of the highest order, they should therefore 
be let alone to continue their efforts without government inter- 
ference or regulation. 

The book is most interestingly illustrated with over 1200 
pictures, which, according to the author, “probably constitute the 
most complete collection in print” of views dealing with the history 
and methods of transportation. The publishers have spared no 
effort on their part to give the volume an attractive appearance, 
which is marred only by the heavily calendered paper used, appar- 
ently made necessary by the illustrations. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois, 


NEW BOOKS 

Arias, H. The Panama Canal, (London: P. S. King. 1911. 10s. 

6d.) 

Quain prize in international law, University of London ; an analy- 
sis of national and international negotiations; bibliography of state 
documents. 

Bacon, E. M. Manual of navigation laws. An historical summary 
of the codes of the maritime nations. (Chicago: A. C, McClurg. 
1912. Pp. 81. 50c.) 

To be reviewed. 

Bixby, W. H. River and harbor improvements. Addresses delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. (Washington: 
Gov. Pr. Off. 1912. Pp. 27.) 

Bristow, J. L. Advisability of the establishment of a Pacific steam- 
ship line by the Isthmian Canal Commission. (Washington: Gov. Pr, 
Off. 1912. Pp. 18.) 

Garmain, P. Paris port de mer. Reponse aux adversaires. (Paris: 
A. Challamel. 1912. Pp. 443.) 

Kaeobein, A. Schiffahrt und Schiffbau des In- und Auslandes. Hand- 
buch 1912. (Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt & Druckerei-Gessellschaft. 
1912. Pp. 618.) 

Lewis, D. J. Postal express as a solution of the parcels post and high 
cost of living problems; an adequate express service; relief to con- 
sumers and shippers by a reduction of charges and extension of ser- 
vice to the country through rural delivery; a study in the economics 
of the transport of small shipments. (Washington: Gov. Pr, Off. 
1912, Pp. 97.) 
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Moulton, H. G. Waterways versus railways, (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 19J2. $2.00.) 

Pratt, E. A. The state railway muddle in Australia. Murray's Ques- 
tions of the day. (London: Murray. 1912. 2s. 6d.) 

Raper, C. L. Railway transportation. A history of its economics and 
of its relation to the state. (New York: Putnam's. 1912. Pp. 331. 
$1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Russell, C. E. Stories of the great railroads. (Chicago: C. H. Kerr 
&Co. 1912. Pp. 332. $1.00.) 

Reprinted from “Hampton's Magazine." 

ScHENKEL, T. Die norddsterreichischen Wasserstrassen und die Frage 
der Kompensation. Vortragsstudien. (Graz: P. Cieslar. 1912. Pp. 
50. 1 m.) 

Strombeck, J. F. Freight classification. A study of underlying prin- 
ciples. Hart Schaffner and Marx prize essays, XII. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1912. Pp. 126. $1.00.) 

To be reviewed. 

Williams, R. The Liverpool docks problem. (Liverpool: Northern 
Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 44.) 

Dues and port charges on shipping throughout the world. 

Three volumes. (London: G. Philip. 60s.) 

The deep waterway between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico; development of the deep waterway in relation to 
conservation. Lakeside classics. (St. Louis: Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association; R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co. 1912. 
Pp. 49, maps, diagrs. Gratis.) 

Transportation rates. With particular reference to Section 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act, popularly known as the ^^Long 
and short haul clause.** (New York; A. M. Fisher, P. O. Box 736. 
1912. Pp. 16. 50c.) 

Tarifs et conditions de transport en Belgique avec la no- 
menclature des droits de douane en Belgique, France, Allemagne, 
Angleterre, et Hollande, accompagnes de renseignements postaux, 
telegraphiques et telephoniques en Belgique, (Paris: G. Roustan. 
191*2. Pp. 25, ix. 10 fr.) 

Encyklopddie des Eisenbahnwesens. (Vienna; Urban & 
Schwarzenberg. 1912. Pp. viii, 480, illus., maps. 18.50 m.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

NEW BOOK8 

Beckmann, F. Das Einfuhrscheinsystem, Kritische Betrachtung mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der Getreideeinfuhrscheine, Volks- 
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wirtschaftliche Abhandlungen dor badischen Hochschulen. New 
edition. (Karlsruhe. G. Braun. 1911. Pp. 170. 2.20 m.) 

Fuzet and Deschamps. Cours de commerce et de comptabilite. Two 
volumes. (Paris: Delagrave.) 

Georges-Cahen and Laurent, E. Les indices des crises economiques 
et les mesures financieres propres a attenuer les rhomages resultant 
de ces crises. Rapports presentes au nom de la commission des crises 
economiques 1908-1911, (Paris: Ministere du Travail. 1912. Pp. 
77.) 

To be reviewed. 

Giraud, P. organisation technique du commerce d* exportation, 
(Paris: Riviere. 1912. 10 fr.) 

Grunzel, J. Handelspolitih und Ausgleich in Oesterreich-Ungarn, 
(Vienna: A. Holder. 6 m.) 

Hedinger, W. Der Getrcidehandel in der Provinz Posen, (Posen: M. 
Niemierkiewicz. 1911. Pp. x, 188, tables. 4 m.) 

Heelis, F., editor. Pitman*s theory and practice of commerce ; a com- 
plete guide to methods and machinery of business. In two parts. 
(New York: Pitman. Pp. 320; 251. $1.25 ; $1.00.) 

Horn, G. The commercial laws of the world, British edition, Vol. 
XXI. Central Europe, France and Monaco, Translated by M. R. 
Emanuel. (London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1912. Pp. 321-78. 42s.) 

Jacoby, E. Untersuchungen iiber Abs at z organisation und Preisver- 
hdltnisse im deutschen Baumwollwarengrosshandel, (Berlin: E. 
Ebering. 1912. Pp. 74. 2 m.) 

Jastrow, J. Textbucher zu Studien iiber Wirtschaft und Staat, Vol. 
I, Handelspolitih, (Berlin: G. Reimer. 1912. Pp. x, 182. 3 m.) 

Kohler, C. Centralverband oder Hansabund? Fine wirtschaftspoli- 
tische Studie. (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld. 1912. Pp. 48. 1 m.) 

Lampp, F. Die Getreidehandelspolitik in der ehemaligen Grafschaft 
Mark wdhrend des 18, J ahrhundert, Munsterische Beitrage znr 
Geschichtsforschung, XXVIII. New series. (Munster: Universi- 
tatsbuchh. F. Coppenrath. 1912. Pp. vli, 191, illus. 3.50 m.) 

Nicklisch, H. Die Entwicklung der Handelswissenschaften an den 
Handelshochschulen, Rede, gehalten zur Eroffnung des Winterse- 
mesters 1911-1912, (Leipzig: Poeschel. 1912. 6.50 m.) 

Pantzer, R. Zur Frage der Qualitdtsverfeinerung oder Entfeinerung 
unseres Exports, (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1912. Pp. 
315. 6 m.) 

Prato, G. UEspansione commerciale inglese nel primo settecento in 
una relazione di un inviato Sabaudo, (Turin. 1911. Pp. 29.) 

Rousseau, R. Des societes commerciales frangaises et etrangeres. 
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Traite theorique et pratique comprenant une etude du regime fiscal 
der societes. commerciales. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Two volumes. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 1912. Pp. 700. 25 fr.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 

Accountancy Problems with Solutions, By Leo Geeendlinger. 

Legal notes by Charles W. Gerstenberg. (New York: 

Business Book Bureau. 1911. Pp. 445. $5.00.) 

This treatise is divided into four parts: Practical accounting 
problems; Theory of accounts, auditing and commercial law; 
C. P. A. examination papers without solutions to problems ; and a 
Summary of the federal corporation tax law, with appendix. 

Part I presents solutions of forty selected problems dealing with 
partnership, adjustments, making up trading and profit and loss 
accounts and balance sheets, executor and estate accounting, 
adjustments of fire insurance accounts, consolidating of corpora- 
tions and partnerships, making analyses to interpret the condi- 
tions of a business, adjustments of brokers’ accounts, realizations 
and liquidations, closing entries, real estate accounting, adjust- 
ment of bond accounts, mine accounts, branch house accounts and 
cost accounts. In the solution of problems the author, in my 
opinion, is not altogether satisfactory. For instance, in problem 
No. 3, which involves the adjustment of partners’ accounts on 
dissolution of a firm when a loss had been sustained, the terms of 
the problem call for ‘Hhe payment of a 5 per cent commission to 
two partners, to be paid from the amount due the other two.” 
This condition is dismissed with the statement that ‘Hhe 5 per 
cent commission should be eliminated from the partnership ac- 
counts; it is a private agreement to be adjusted by the partners 
inter se.” As a matter of fact the problem demands that the 
partners’ accounts should show the amount payable monthly to 
each one. If one were employed as an accountant to prepare these 
statements, and the trustee should make the payments to the 
partners on the basis of the solution presented, the trustee would 
find himself liable to partners A and B for over $1200, which sum 
he could recover from C and D only by adopting the doubtful 
expedient of appealing to the law in case they refused to reimburse 
A and B. A better solution would be to charge the partners C 
and D and credit partners A and B at the close of each transaction 
whenever cash has been collected. 
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In problem 5, which relates to the apportionment of reserves 
and the distribution of capital and earnings, even if we accept 
the author’s plan of making up the income and expenditure 
account, the problem as solved shows a deduction of $150,000 
from the gross income of a series of years to be set aside as a 
reserve when only three quarters of the property had been disposed 
of and which, according to the terms of the problem, required up 
to that date a reserve of only $11^,500. 

The solution of the insurance problem as presented in the book 
is open to question. In the first place Mr. Greendlinger states that 
the ‘‘Illinois Fire Insurance Company” in the course of the year 
given has a net deficit of $25,595.18. In face of this statement 
he then proceeds to show that the concern can pay a dividend of 
$15,934.97, or 7.967 per cent on the capital stock! Even if this 
were not objected to, the author’s method of determining earned 
and unearned premiums is decidedly faulty, although, to do him 
justice, in the “Comments” section of the text he gives the reader 
the usual plan of determining earned and unearned premiums. 
Why he does not use the generally accepted plan in the text as a 
basis of determining income is not clear. Neither is it clear why 
all of the “organization” expenses should be charged against the 
income for the first year and yet on the other hand no allowance 
>^hatever be made for depreciation on furniture and fixtures. 

Space will not permit further comments on the details of the 
solutions presented. The reviewer feels, however, that the value 
of the book would have been much increased had the author taken 
more pains to group his problems logically. The problems in 
practical accounting which form Part I, and the questions in 
theory of accounts, auditing and commercial law which complete 
Part II, are not graded according to difficulties of the technique 
involved in solution, nor are problems involving similar principles 
grouped together. 

To the experienced teacher, Part III is a valuable source of 
problem material for advanced class work, but it would be still 
more helpful if the questions were grouped together in a more 
natural order. The reviewer appreciates the fact that the papers 
are presented not so much for the teacher’s benefit as to give a 
contrast and comparison of examination papers which can be used 
by future examiners. For this latter purpose, however. Part III 
is deficient in that with one exception there are no comments upon 
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the good and strong points of the questions submitted. This sec- 
tion of the book could have been made more helpful had the author 
included a brief criticism of each set of questions and then shown 
how the wording of the problems could be changed, or how different 
questions could be substituted to strengthen the papers. 

Part IV gives a summary of the federal corporation tax law, to 
which is appended the full text of the law and copies of the forms 
to be filled out by different kinds of corporations in making re- 
turns to the government. In addition is given the opinion of the 
Supreme Court upon the constitutionality of the tax as rendered 
by Mr. Justice Day, March IS, 1911. 

As a whole the book is an improvement on the author’s first 
volume ; and to the advanced student, the teacher, and the practi- 
tioner it will repay careful reading. 

John C. Duncan. 

University of Illinois, 

Timber Bonds, By T. S. McGrath. (Chicago: Craig-Wayne 
Company. 1911. Pp. 504.) 

The student of investments will find little in this book with which 
he is not already familiar. It is rather a compilation of forms 
pertaining to timber bonds than a scientific analysis of these securi- 
ties. The arrangement of the book is unsatisfactory and not well 
correlated. The discussions arc clear and the reasoning sound, as 
shown for example in the brief comparison of serial and sinking 
fund bonds, but for the most part the text consists of general and 
very incomplete statements. 

The forms of trust deeds and bond circulars are unquestionably 
the best in existence today and worthy of the careful study the 
author suggests, though one would think it the author’s mission 
to interpret these for the reader. On the other hand, any one who 
is familiar with timber securities must recognize the difficulties the 
author has encountered with the very incomplete and unreliable 
data that exists on these securities and the consequent danger of 
attempting to establish any theories. To the lumberman and bond 
house handling timber securities, these forms will be of great value. 

Chapters one to six (pp. 9-30) are general discussions on 
Timber Bonds, Floating Debts, Funded Debts, The Underwriter, 
Review of Business and Audit of Books. Chapter seven (pp. 
31-46) is a quotation from a booklet issued by Clark L. Poole & 
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‘Co. of Chicago on the Examination of Property. Chapter eight 
is Contract Form of Delivery. Chapter nine is an introduction to 
chapter ten, a copy of a Trust Deed, which together with chapter 
twelve on Bond Circulars and sixteen and seventeen on Technical 
Terms comprises 434 of the 524 pages of the book. The four 
remaining chapters (12 pp.) are devoted to the Style of Bonds, 
Sinking Fund, Fire Risk and Loan Value. 

Walter E. Lagerquist. 

Cornell University. 

Les Obligations Americaines et le Portefeuille Frangais. By 
Lionel be MoNTEsauiou. (Paris; Marcel Riviere et Cie. 
1912. Pp. 109. 2 fr.) 

The author of this little book has not attempted any extended 
treatise of the American bond market, but has simply written in a 
careful and concise way the result of his observations during the 
last ten years. He has thus attempted a short resume of this 
subject, particularly of railroad and public utility bonds, for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen and has shown general familiarity 
with the bond situation in this country. 

The first two or three chapters logically deal with the difference 
in conditions between France and the United States, and the author 
takes a sympathetic view of conditions surrounding our newer and 
less developed nation, seeking to draw the French investor, who 
for many years has confined his investments to such established 
securities as consols and rentes, away from the narrow point of 
wiew. The author explains the comparative susceptibility of Ameri- 
can securities to severe changes in fundamental business conditions, 
and while he may ascribe too much weight to legislation, etc., as 
contributary to panics, conditions surrounding these changes in 
our security markets are quite faithfully portrayed. 

In chapters 5, 6 and 7 railroad bonds and public utility bonds 
are discussed in detail, as it is believed that these are the ones 
(outside of government and municipal bonds) which would appeal 
more particularly to the French investor. The author distinctly 
and pointedly shows that public utilities largely constitute a 
monopoly in the various cities of France, while on this side of the 
water they are more often subject to competition. By charts and 
otherwise, the author shows how the earnings of public utility 
companies are less affected by periods of depression than either 
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railroads or industrials, but he realizes that there are also dis- 
couraging features connected with public utilities. Altogether, this 
little treatise shows the French investor the advantages of certain 
bonds, and seeks to remove the national prejudice against abso- 
lutely good, safe, and desirable American bonds. 

Roger W. Babson. 

Auditing and Cost Accomits. By Seymour Walton and Ste- 
phen W. Gilman. (New York: Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. 1911. Pp. XX, 5ia. $2.50.) 

This volume (XI) of the Modem Business ” series is composed 
of two parts, the first on ‘‘ Auditing,” by Professor Walton, and 
the second on “ Cost Accounts,” by Professor Gilman. In Part 1. 
the subject of auditing has been closely correlated with account- 
ing, in order to bring out the underlying principles that should 
be observed, and the benefits to be derived from the constructive 
work of the auditor. Walton stands on safe ground in nearly 
every case; he carefully points out all possibilities of fraud and 
deception, and is very particular in each instance to outline the 
best plan for avoiding such fraud. Wherever there are several 
alternative methods of treating a special class of items, he shows 
these alternatives, and gives his reasons for rejecting unsound 
methods and for adopting the course he suggests. He considers 
in detail the methods the auditor should adopt in handling the 
more important and difficult accounts, and treats these with a lu- 
cidity that is exemplary. But occasional lapses are noticed from 
the general high standard of the work. A typographical error 
has transposed the words ‘‘ledger” and “balance” (pp. 58, 11, 
17, 18). Even an untrue statement is made, when he says, “The 
balance sheet, as we have seen, is a statement of the condition of 
business as shown by the ledger” (p. 119); for such items as 
wages and interest accrued, due and unpaid, inventory, etc., would 
not appear on the ledger unless the accounts were being closed, 
while a balance sheet, in which these would have to be included in 
order to be correct, is frequently made out without the closing of 
the books. Further, his treatment of “ Patents ” account, by add- 
ing “the expense of legal fees in defending the patents or in prose- 
cuting any infringers ” (p. 77), as an integral part of the value 
of the patents, seems of doubtful validity; for the value of the 
patents for manufacturing purposes is not enhanced by the ex- 
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pens€s incident to defending them. Such legal fees are more of the 
nature of commercial or operating expenses than of additions to 
capital; just as any legal expenses incurred in defending the own- 
ership of factory machinery would not be treated as an increase in 
value of the machinery, but rather as one of the business expenses. 
Then, his chapter on Testifying” (ch. xvii) is composed of two 
totally distinct subjects; sections 16S-157 inclusive are devoted 
to the auditor as a witness, while the rest of the chapter is de- 
voted to a discussion of system making. 

Of Part II we are unable to make as favorable statements. In 
his first two chapters. Professor Gilman shows clearly the purpose 
and necessity of cost acounting and its advantages to the manu- 
facturer and to the public, in preventing waste and misdirected 
energy, and in securing the highest eflSciency. In this, and in his 
analysis of the elements that enter into manufacturing cost, he haa 
done good work. In his discussion of labor and material as the im- 
portant elements of cost, he goes into great detail and shows the 
methods employed in making the proper distribution of these to 
the various works that are being carried on ; but he does not seem 
to be always clear, for the multiplying of details and of the forms 
of record used in three different establishments, while it may broad- 
en the viewpoint of those who are already familiar with cost ac- 
counts, tends to confuse and obscure some features of the sub- 
ject for others. The work gives evidence of its having been done in 
undue haste, for it is throughout ill-digested. Typographical er- 
rors are numerous; e. g., ‘‘for” (p. 266, 1. 26) should be “or;” 
“ Chapter V ” (p. 363, 1. 22) should be “ Chapter VII;” “ non- 
produced ” (p. 378, 1. 5) should be “tons produced,” as we see 
by reference to Figure 49, p. 377 ; “ cinders ” (p. 378, 1. 20) should 
be “ cylinder ” to agree with the column on the previous page. An 
error in figures is observed in Figure 8 (p. 302, last column), 
where $23.25 should be $20.75, and $80.00 should be $77.50* 
Also, in the table of contents, no mention is made of chapter IX, 
but the subjects of chapters VIII and IX are put together under 
chapter VIII. In his chapter on the installation of a cost ac- 
counting system (ch. viii), the author has brought together, appar- 
ently in haste, a long series of cost account forms in use by the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., with a running comment upon them; but, 
unfortunately, the close relation of one form to others has not been 
elaborated so as to present the system as an organic and inte- 
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grated whole. In chapter IX, he treats of cost accounts for pub- 
lic service corporations, including steam railroads, gas companies 
and electric utilities. Under the first of these, his work is largely 
but a reprint of the classification of the expenses of steam roads as 
given in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s pamphlet upon 
that subject. The meager discussion of gas and electric companies 
is, in each case, chiefly confined to an analysis of the cost of the 
manufactured product and of the expenses of operation and the 
sources of income ; but the accounting forms and principles neces- 
sary for such concerns have not been considered. I fail to see that 
any useful purpose has been served by this final chapter. Dr. 
Moxey has handled these subjects so well in the tenth volume of 
this series, that this part of Gilman’s work should have been left 
out. This text contains some good things, but it fails to construct 
a system of cost accounts from beginning to end, such as is done, 
for example, by Eddis, Bunnell, or others whom we might mention. 

W. T. Jackman. 

University of Vermont. * 
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secure efficiency in buying and selling; Part III shows how impor- 
tant a factor credit is in the conduct of business^ and how it may be 
safe-guarded so as to yield its maximum benefits. The work has 
been carefully done and business managers will study it with in- 
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and personal property. The application of the principles by means 
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London: F. C. Mathieson & Sons. 1912. Pp. 13, 636. $12.) 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Valuation of Public Utility Properties. By Henry Floy. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 191^. Pp. viii, 390. 
$5.00.) 

This book is one of several now appearing on a subject which 
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until lately has received no public attention. The abandonment of 
competition between private companies, and the unwillingness of 
most American cities, except in the case of waterworks plants, to 
follow the example of Europe in municipal ownership, has given 
great impetus to the regulation of rates and services by public 
bodies. In waterworks, where municipal ownership has won 
popular approval, the principles governing the valuation for 
purposes of public purchase had been fought over for some years 
in the courts; but even there, final conclusions on many vital 
phases of the subject had not been reached when the subject as- 
sumed a suddenly increased importance from the rapidly growing 
demand for regulation of lighting, transportation, and telephone 
systems. The problems involved are far larger than those of 
technical engineering. Ethics, economics, law, and public policy 
must be invoked. There is no more fascinating field of study than 
blazing the way for courts, commissions, and public opinion in the 
regulation and valuation of public utilities. The municipal feature 
is now uppermost, but national utilities, like the railroad, the 
telegraph, the express, and the long distance telephone, will be 
vastly effected by the outcome of the work in the municipal field. 

Mr. Floy, who appeared for the Third Avenue Elevated Rail- 
road Company before the Public Service Commission of the First 
District, New York, has compiled in this book a summary, more or 
less detailed, of several recent appraisals by himself and others, 
with a discussion of several of the principles involved and extracts 
from quite a number of court and commission decisions. While 
the book possesses merit in these respects, it lacks clearness in 
many of the points treated. Preliminary expenses prior to con- 
struction are not properly separated from the so-called overhead 
charges, going and franchise values, and other matters of an 
intangible nature. A tabulation might well be made of the total 
allowance, if any, for these various subdivisions, with the grand 
total of the whole, as allowed in the important cases considered. 
The index could be greatly improved. More serious, however, is 
the author’s failure to appreciate and explain the rapidly growing 
revolt against a theory, or application of a theory, of duplication, 
under which most engineers have given the companies all the un- 
earned increment, due not only to the growth in land values and 
rights of way since they were bought by the companies, but also 
that due to the cost of cutting through and replacing paving put 
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down by the taxpayers since the mains and conduits were laid, and 
other unearned increments in the shape of going value, and such 
part of the overhead charges as either have cost the company 
nothing, or were paid for by the consumer in operating expenses, 
while fair profits were also being earned. The author refers to the 
excellent, though conservative work of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission as ‘‘preeminent,” while almost ignoring the Massachu- 
setts Gas and Electric Light Commission, which, throughout its 
twenty-seven years of steadily growing efficienc}^, has conceded to 
the companies less of these unearned increments than has the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

Mr, Floy’s treatment of depreciation is more clever than pro- 
found. He would not only have consumers pay to a public utility 
enough to permit fair profits and such repairs as are required from 
year to year, but he would also, and properly, have the consumer 
pay a further amount to cover depreciation through obsoleteness 
and inadequacy, that will only be recovered after the lapse of 
some years. But having made the consumer pay all this, he would 
not deduct this depreciation, which had been paid for by the 
consumer, from the plant value, but would leave the company free 
to continue to demand dividends on the value of its property when 
new, while apparently it is to be free to dispose of this maintenance 
reserve as it pleases. In other words, the company may collect a 
fund for depreciation, but in the valuing of a plant for purposes of 
rate regulation or sale, it may ignore, as “theoretical,” any depre- 
ciation from obsoleteness or inadequacy, if it cannot be clearly 
observed, even though the consumer has contributed the fund, on 
the claim of its necessity. Evidently, if companies are to be 
allowed to collect from consumers a depreciation fund, it must be 
admitted either that the depreciation to warrant such a change is 
actually occurring, or that it is a reserve belonging to the con- 
sumer. 

While the work bears evidence of having been produced by a 
company advocate, and of being a hasty compilation, it neverthe- 
less brings together in convenient form many things of importance 
to all interested in the subjects treated, and will serve as a basis 
for valuable discussion. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


E. W. Bemis. 
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Control of the Market: A Legal Solution of the Trust Problem, 
By Bruce Wyman. (New York: Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. vii, 1282. $1.50.) 

Corporations and the State. By Theodore E. Burton. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1911. Pp. xvi, 249. 
$1.25.) 

Professor Wyman’s book should rank easily as the most impor- 
tant recent contribution to the discussion of the trust problem. If 
only for its careful and authoritative statement of the established 
safeguards which the law has thrown around the institution of 
free competition it would be welcomed. But even more valuable 
is its subtle and suggestive analysis of tendencies and possibilities 
in the future development of the law of the market. 

The legal justification of the preservation of free competition is, 
as Professor Wyman clearly shows, merely the fact that free 
competition is generally accepted as socially desirable. So far as 
the law now recognizes a prima facie right in the matter, it is not 
the right to compete, but the right of a business man to pursue his 
calling without hindrance or disturbance. “Fair competition,” 
despite its disturbance of acquired custom and trade relations, is 
permitted as a matter of public policy, but “unfair competition” 
finds no such ground of tolerance. Competition essentially mali- 
cious in intent, or based upon fraud or intimidation, or upon false 
or libelous statements, will not, for example, be permitted. But 
most important in relation to present problems is the fact that 
forms of competition which are permissible when used b}- individual 
firms may be illegal when used by combinations. Price discrimina- 
tions, factors’ agreements, refusals to deal with wholesalers who 
sell to competitors, and similar methods are permitted the individ- 
ual trader, but such practices give to combinations an undesirable 
amount of power and facilitate monopolization. As in the law of 
conspiracy, it is not true that what one man may legally do any 
number of men banded together can do with equal legality. It is a 
matter where delicate discriminations as to the economic elfects of 
particular practices, rather than sweeping rules of logic, must 
govern. 

It is unfortunate that in his discussion of labor combinations 
Professor Wyman seems to bind himself by rules of logical con- 
sistency as rigid as those which he discountenances. Surely, if it 
is all a matter of public policy, it should be as easy to discrimin- 
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ate between what different kinds of combinations may do as 
between what a combination and what an individual may do. If 
competition has no prima facie case in court, why should efforts 
to eliminate wage competition (as by the closed shop) be pro- 
nounced necessarily and inherently illegal? Professor Wyman’s 
conclusions here seem to rest on his statement that “The public 
wants the best services that can be gotten at the lowest wages 
which will be accepted.” This seems an amazingly weak founda- 
tion on which to build a structure of “public policy.” 

The common law, then. Professor Wyman concludes, is ade- 
quate to the task of preventing the growth of monopoly power, 
except where the monopoly rests upon some secure basis of 
natural advantage. In this latter case the only possibility is 
regulation through positive law, and to this end Professor Wyman 
urges an extension of the law of public callings so as to cover all 
“virtual monopolies.” The possibility of such an extension seems 
to be more or less bound up with the validity of Professor 
Wyman’s well-known thesis that the law of public callings had its 
genesis in the necessity of regulating virtual monopolies. His 
argument for this view is fairly convincing, although he does not 
take into the account Professor Freund’s competing interpreta- 
tion of the same facts in the early history of the law of public 
callings. But the author’s brief for regulation will probably meet 
with the approval of most economists, as will his statement that 
“these occasional decisions, in recent years, by which the disso- 
lution of some one great corporation is attempted in turn, are as 
futile as the anarchist’s bomb,” although this seems hardly con- 
sistent with his explicit approval of the Sherman anti-trust law as 
at present interpreted and administered. In other places, too, the 
book seems to be not altogether consistent. Nor do all the cases 
cited seem appropriate to the rubrics under which they are placed. 
But despite these indications of hasty putting together, the book 
is in general most cogently reasoned. No student of the problems 
with which it deals can afford to neglect it. 

Six lectures delivered at the University of Pennsylvania and an 
additional chapter on the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
Company cases make up Senator Burton’s book. It is an ele- 
mentary, judicial, and readable account of present-day corpora- 
tion problems. The first chapter, on the “Origins of private 
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corporations” is the weakest in the book and is not altogether 
accurate. If Roman analogues to the modem business corpora- 
tion must be discussed in a popular treatise, they can be found 
better in the societates puhlicanorum than in the collegia. The 
description of the development of the corporation in mediaeval 
and modem times is written without knowledge of the lines of 
descent which modem scholarship has pointed out. 

Nor are the other chapters free from errors of fact. It is not 
true that the only power of the federal government over interstate 
commerce is derived from the commerce clause of the constitution 
(p. 63) ; that corporations having federal charters would be 
responsible to the rules and regulations of but one authority (p. 
67) ; that a central bank could arbitrarily ‘^control” the rate of 
interest without reference to the supply of loanable funds in 
different parts of the country (p. 90) ; that interest on deposits 
is the cause of the call loan system (p. 93) ; that corporations 
own between three fifths and two thirds of the total wealth of the 
United States (p. 99) ; that a corporation, if not a holding com- 
pany, could in all cases legally buy the properties of competing 
companies (p. 112) ; that (under present constitutional interpre- 
tations) the profits of all kinds of corporations could be limited 
by law (p. 145). But the discussions of the nature of combina- 
tions in the United States and in Europe, the defects of our 
corporation laws, the holding company, the recent decisions under 
the Sherman law, and related topics, are marked in general by a 
rare degree of insight and discrimination. There is no book of 
similar compass which furnishes the general reader a better 
account of the problems relating to the control of corporations 
and combinations. 

Allyn a. Young. 

W ashington University, 

Private Corporations. By Horace LaFayette Wiegus. (Chi- 
cago: The La Salle Extension University. 1911. Pp. 194.) 

Under this title are reprinted from volume eight of a series on 
American Law and ProcedurCy chapters on the general nature, 
the creation, the body corporate, and the dissolution of the cor- 
poration. The point of view is legal; the conclusions are supple- 
mented by citations to important cases and reference to historical 
origins. It is interesting to note that Mr. Wilgus includes con- 
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siderable matter relating to agreements, pools, and trusts as origi- 
nally organized by the Standard Oil interests. While this feature 
may be justified from the standpoint of economic development, 
it can hardly be defended from the standpoint of corporation law, 
and, since the book is in other parts so predominantly legal in its 
atmosphere, the inclusion of sections upon non-corporate forms of 
organization mars the general symmetry of the work. There are 
also certain minor defects arising out of the fact that the book 
is chiefly based upon judicial decisions, such as the statement 
(p. 157) that the capital stock is the amount which the corpora- 
tion obtains and is authorized to obtain by way of subscription. 
That this is the legal view is of course obvious, as illustrated by 
the paragraph in the Illinois Corporation Act of 187^, which 
provides that the directors shall be liable for dividends paid out 
of the capital stock. In general, however, the book, like all of 
Professor Wilgus’ contributions, is written in an interesting man- 
ner, arranged according to a logical plan, and will be found 
generally useful to those who wish a brief treatise on the legal 
aspect of private corporations. 

Maurice H. Robinson. 

Umversity of Illinois, 

Monopoly and Competition. By Hermann Levy. (London: 

The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xviii, SSS. $S.S5.) 

This book, which is a translation from the German original 
entitled Monopole, Kartelle tund Trusts (Jena, 1909), is a note- 
worthy study of monopolistic combinations. As the writer states 
in his preface to the English translation, he ‘^attempts to explain 
the existing organization of English industry by a study of the 
history of monopoly and competition, and at the same time to 
give an analysis of English cartels and trusts as they now are.” 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which deals 
with ^‘monopoly in the days of early industrial capitalism.” This 
part gives some account of the early monopolies established by 
patents from the Crown, The claim sometimes made in their 
behalf that they promoted industry is said to have little founda- 
tion, although they developed capitalistic methods of industry 
at an earlier date than would otherwise have occurred. 

The second part of the book deals with ‘‘free trade and the 
earliest monopolistic combinations,” i. e., those which arose subse- 
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quent to the development of the doctrine of free trade. Professor 
Levy points out that the classical political economists were im- 
pressed with a belief in the necessary character of the competitive 
system, although remarkable contemporary illustrations of 
monopolistic organization existed. The most important of these 
was the “Limitation of Vends” for Newcastle coal, which was 
investigated and reported on by several parliamentary committees. 
Its relation to earlier coal combinations and the cause of its decay 
— the cheapening of transportation and the competition of other 
coal fields previously less accessible to the London market — ^are 
described in considerable detail. 

The third part deals with “the modem organisation of English 
industry on a monopolist basis.” The principal facts regarding 
combinations discussed in this part have already been made fa- 
miliar by Mr. Macrosty’s well-known treatise, but the purpose of 
Professor Levy’s study is rather to analyze the causes, and to 
classify the results than to describe the existing combinations. In 
thus attempting to give answers to the main problems of scientific 
inquiry, he has done work of a suggestive and valuable character. 
It is not possible to give his conclusions in regard to particular 
combinations, but his general views on the subject may be gathered 
from the following excerpt : 

“The development of cartels and trusts in English industries 
is restricted within narrow limits by three facts, the absence of 
a protective tariff, the comparative insignificance of freights, and 
the rarity of slowly reproduced mineral products likely to form 
national or international monopolies.” He finds also that, even 
where monopolistic combinations exist in England, the absence of 
a protective tariff generally makes it impossible for them to 
obtain extraordinarily high profits. 

Professor Levy in his preface expressly invites corrections, 
and a few points among a considerable number may be made. 
With reference to the “Limitations of the Vends,” his statement 
(p. 107) that the prohibitions of the law respecting combinations 
in 1771 “could not touch private agreement” would seem, at least, 
to call for some further explanation. The assertion (p. 188) that 
the minette ore is the most valuable in Germany is incorrect, 
except in the inadmissible sense that the total deposit is the most 
valuable. In showing that German pig iron prices sometimes fall 
below English (p. 191), it is not proper to take English hematite 
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and German basic Bessemer; either basic or acid Bessemer should 
be taken in each case, and this would probably affect the conclu- 
sions reached. The statement (p. 19^) that even in bad times 
the prices of pig iron in America are higher than in England by 
the greater part of the freight and duty, is somewhat exaggerated, 
and quite untrue, of course, for Southern foundry at Birmingham, 
which in bad times runs close to the Middlesbrough quotations. 

Grave misunderstanding, at least, is likely to result from the 
statement (p. 202) that the “American Paper Trust . . . has 
monopolised the native forests.” Reference is made (p. 288) to 
the “Copper Trust” in America as entirely controlling the home 
market, which would not be generally accepted as accurate. The 
assertion (p. 294) that, in the American tobacco trade, it was 
“partly the high duties on cigars which made a trust so 
attractive” is apparently incorrect, inasmuch as the American 
Tobacco Company never had anything approaching a monopoly 
in that branch of trade, and little prospect of getting it. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that great technical accuracy 
could be attained where so many industries are considered, and 
minor faults of tlie character indicated do not imply that this work 
is not of great interest and positive value. 

Feancis Wai^kee. 

Washington, D. C. 

Les Syndicats Indust riels de Producteurs en France et a VEtr an- 
ger. By Paul be Rousiees. Second edition. (Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin. 1912. Pp. x, 291. 8.50 fr.) 

The second edition is substantially similar to the first, wh^ch 
appeared in 1901, except for the addition of a new chaptei of 
some forty-five pages entitled “Les Ententes dans les Transports 
Maritimes.” This chapter is based largely upon the repoit of 
the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings, and forms a most 
valuable addition. Several minor changes and additions may also 
be noted. For American readers, the principal ones of interest 
are a brief discussion of the Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions 
(pp. 27-31), and an added section entitled “La Situation legale 
des Trusts” (pp. 88-95) in which the “rule of reason” is analyzed. 
Other new points on American trusts are to be found in a brief 
consideration of the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Steel Industry (pp. 72-78), including a short treatment of 
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the absorption of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
In other chapters, changes have been made in the section on the 
organization of the Comptoire de Longwy (pp. 178-180), and in 
the discussion of German cartels (pp. 140-141, 145-154). A 
new section on the Potash cartel or syndicate (pp. 154-160) adds 
much to the study of the German forms of trust organization. 

W. S. Stevens. 

Wharton School, University of Penmylvania. 

Materialien fur das wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Studium. I, Kar- 
telle des Berghaues. By Richard Passow. (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1911. Pp. vi, 238. 3.60 m.) 

The present work is devoted to mining combinations in Ger- 
many, and is the first of a proposed series embodying compilations 
of original or source material, such as reports, contractual ar- 
rangements, statistics and the like, to be used in connection with 
studies in economics. More than half the volume consists of an 
illuminating mass of data bearing upon the origin, growth, and 
organization of the Rheinish Westphalian coal syndicate, which, 
as the editor states in his preface, is the most important com- 
bination in the country, and has to a great extent served as a 
model for other cartels. As a counterpart to this coal syndicate 
there is next outlined the arrangement of 1905 which forms the 
present basis of the coal cartel of Upper Silesia (Statut der 
Oberschlesischen Kohlenkonvention). The remainder of the 
volume is concerned with the marketing of potash and the organ- 
ization of the potash syndicate. 

The value of such a compilation depends upon the selection 
of material. As the work is confined to only a few combinations 
the material devoted to each is sufficient to illustrate its character 
and general activities. The selection of both combinations and 
material is well made. The matter devoted to the Rheinish West- 
phalian coal syndicate, consisting largely of reports of the syn- 
dicate itself, gives one an excellent idea not only of the present 
organization of the cartel and the relations of its members to one 
another, but also of the conditions leading up to its formation in 
1893 and of its history since that date. 

The coal combination of Upper Silesia as outlined in the agree- 
ment of 1905 is presented in detail. While this combination has 
not the historical interest that the Rheinish Westphalian coal 
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syndicate has, it is to be regretted that material concerning the 
first attempts at organization in the early eighties and their suc- 
cessful consummation in 1890 is not given. 

The work is interesting as illustrative of the present tendency 
toward a more concrete study of economic problems. The presen- 
tation of source material in a readily available form fulfills a need 
which has been felt in the general study of economics and which 
is being satisfied, as in large measure it has already been, in the 
study of history and political science. 

Abbaham Bebglvnd. 

Bureau of Corporations, Washmg^ton. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
'The Closed Shop m American Trade Unions, By Fbank T. 
Stockton. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
cal and Political Science. Series XXIX, No. S. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. Pp. 187. $1.00.) 

Dr. Stockton has written a painstaking study of the history of 
the closed-shop movement and of its present status in American 
trade unionism. Much detailed information in regard to this 
important policy of trade unions is conveniently compiled in his 
monograph. Very little addition, however, has been made to our 
information in regard to the theory of the closed-shop policy, the 
reason for its application, etc. The most important chapters in 
the monograph are two dealing with the history of the movement 
and one with the establishment of the closed shop. 

The closed shop is not a new weapon in industrial disputes. 
The English gilds seem to have discriminated against non-mem- 
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bers. Brentano mentions the fact that some of the gild statutes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries provided that ^^no journey- 
man was to work with a non-member.” Webb declares that in 
England the closed shop is ‘‘coeval with trade unionism itself.” 
The typographical unions in this country almost from the first 
have opposed “rats.” The Journeymen Cordwainers of the City 
of New York “was probably the first labor organization to adopt a 
constitution (1805) openly asserting the principle of exclusion 
and applying it to all non-members.” Dr. Stockton discovers 
three fairly distinct periods in the history of the movement in 
America. In the first, 1794-1870, the closed shop was maintained 
by local unions which did not cooperate with each other in regard 
to the exclusion of the non-unionist. From 1870 to 1901, many 
national unions made the maintenance of the closed shop a national 
policy, and locals cooperated with each other. After 1901, the 
unions faced the bitter opposition of well organized employers^ 
associations. 

It is pointed out that the terms “closed shop” and “open shop” 
have lost their original significance. The closed shop originally 
meant a shop closed to union men ; an open shop was one “opened” 
to union men. “From 1890 until the present time the older termin- 
ology has gradually been superseded by the new.” The writer 
holds with Mr. John Mitchell that the closed-shop policy repre- 
sents more than a “passing phase” of unionism. But, to the 
reviewer, the closed-shop policy seems to be essentially one adapted 
to an era of small-scale industrial organization. Will the industrial 
type of unionism which is now rising into prominence emphasize 
the closed-shop policy.?^ 

Frank T. Carmon. 

Albion College. 

Making Both Ends Meet: The Income and Outlay of New York 
Workmg Girls. By Sue Ainslie Clark and Edith Wyatt. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xii, S70. 
$1.50.) 

Here, in interesting, popular form, are presented the stories col- 
lected during an inquiry carried on by the Consumers’ League of 
New York to ascertain the relation between the income and outlay 
of self-supporting women workers. Since the data were not suit- 
able for tabulation, the writers have wisely refrained from attempt- 
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ing statistical tables. The book is straightforward, unpreten- 
tious and honest. It is avowedly ex parte — a statement of the 
case for the underpaid working-girl, and an argument for the re- 
forms which the Consumers’ League has long advocated. 

As the title indicates, the book deals with the relation between 
the earnings and expenditures of women in New York who work 
for low wages. The purpose of the writers was to present the 
situation, not of the well-paid, successful working-woman who is 
able to take care of herself, but of the girl who is at the bottom 
with little chance of rising and who still needs community pro- 
tection. The individual struggles of the girls whose stories were 
most convincing and appealing arc recounted in detail. A long, 
sad procession comes before us, Annas, Katies, Theresas, Natalyas 
— there are so many of them — sales-girls, shirtwaist and coat 
makers, milliners, fur sewers, laundry workers, and girls employed 
in a variety of unskilled occupations. The newly arrived immi- 
grant girl at one extreme, ignorant but competent ; the broken 
widow, American-bom, ignorant but incompetent at the other. 
They are vivid human stories filled with the hopes of the young, the 
fears of the old, with starved and drudging days, with depriva- 
tions and eager longings, with common sacrifices and temptations. 
The same story, however, is met over and over again — the story 
of making both ends meet, by eating little when work is in hand, 
and by eating less when work is scarce ; by walking long distances 
to work in order that precious car fares may^ be saved ; by spending 
tired nights washing and ironing to save laundry bills. In spite of 
the struggle, the stories show that often these girls cannot make 
both ends meet and are trusted and helped by landladies and 
friends as poor as themselves. When one reads of the generosity, 
the eagerness of life in the midst of so many hardships, one recalls 
the old lines, only the poor are good to the poor and it is left for 
those who have little, to give those who have less.'’ 

The unity of the discussion is disturbed and the book is made 
somewhat miscellaneous and scrappy, not merely by the fact that 
the work is the result of a number of different hands, but by the 
introduction of three not closely related chapters: Chapter III 
on The Shirt Waist Makers’ Strike, Chapter V on the Cloak Mak- 
ers’ Strike and the Preferential Shop, and Chapter VII on Scien- 
tific Management as Applied to Women’s Work. The chapter on 
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Laundry Work, perhaps the most interesting in the book, is com- 
posed of reports by different special investigators. 

Edith Abbott. 

Hull-Home, Chicago, 

'The Labor Question, By Washington Gladden. (Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 1911. Pp. 209. $.75.) 

This little book is a collection of five essays recently published in 
the “ Outlook.” It expresses the benevolent or Christian-bourgeois 
viewpoint in respect to labor organizations and controversies: 
present social arrangements are at bottom sound; modem indus- 
trial development has, however, placed the individual laborer at a 
disadvantage in bargaining; unions are necessary to redress the 
balance and keep wages and conditions of employment from degen- 
eration; their essential function, therefore, is collective bargain- 
ing ; thus functioning, they work toward the completion of democ- 
racy — ^the ideal state wherein good-will, justice and harmony will 
prevail as the results of a universal balance of power among the 
social classes. Further, it is argued that this ideal consummation 
is at present retarded by the feudalistic attitude of employers, 
which begets class hostility and the current evils of unionism — 
petty working rules, opposition to prison labor, restriction of out- 
put, violence, sympathetic strikes, the secondary boycott, etc. It 
could be indefinitely forwarded by a frank recognition of the right 
•of the workers to organize and bargain collectively and a friendly 
attitude toward this action. Let employers adopt this attitude 
and unionism would become universal, the closed shop controversy 
would disappear, the demands of the men would be moderate, ar- 
bitration would be universalized and harmony attained through 
honorable, just, and fair dealing. 

The book is a doublesided plea for such dealing and a defense of 
church action in the attempt to secure it. Grant the fundamental 
social viewpoint of the author and his argument and conclusions 
are sound. There are those, however, who would seriously question 
the possibility, under the existing industrial organization, of se- 
curing agreement between employers and workers in regard to the 
fundamental concepts “ justice ” and ‘‘ fairness,” and thus of at- 
taining a harmonious balance of industrial power. Herein, if any- 
where, is the weakness in Dr. Gladden’s position. 

R. F. Hoxzx. 


University of Chicago, 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Bankmg Reform. Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. (Chicago : 

The National Citizens’ League. 1912. Pp. xii, 428. $2.50.) 
During the past dozen years the subject of bankmg reform has 
been continually challenging the attention of the American public. 
An undoubted stimulus was given to public discussion of the subjec t 
by the panic of 1907 ; one of whose results was the creation by 
Congress of the National Monetary Commission, in 1908. In 
January, 1911, Senator Aldrich, the chairman, submitted the 
outline of a plan for a “national reserve association” which was 
understood to embody the general conclusions of the commis- 
sion’s studies. From that time to the present, public discussion of 
banking reform, centering about the commission’s plan, has gone 
on at a rate unprecedented in our previous history. To further the 
campaign of public education which must necessarily precede in- 
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telligent legislation, the National Citizens’ League was organized 
in Chicago in the spring of 1911. The volume now under review 
is issued by the League, edited by Professor Laughlin, the chair- 
man of its executive committee. 

The book contains a very complete analysis and criticism of the 
whole banking system of the United States. The point of view is 
clearly that of advocacy of the plan of a National Reserve Asso- 
ciation as finally proposed by the National Monetary Commission 
in its report to Congress in January, 191^. The plan of the 
book is, first, to show the various defects of our present banking 
system, at the same time explaining how these defects would be 
remedied by the adoption of the Monetary Commission’s plan of 
reform. Thus the first dozen chapters (about half of the book) 
treat of such topics as ^^present reserve requirements,” “commercial 
paper,” “speculation and call loans,” “inelasticity of note issue, 
“the clearing house system,” etc. 

The remaining chapters follow a somewhat different plan, the 
idea being to show, one by one, how the various interests concerned 
would be affected by the adoption of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion. Thus it is demonstrated that the reform would be of great 
benefit to the small banks, to the state banks and trust companies, 
to the small merchants, the farmers, the depositors, and the general 
public. One of the most interesting chapters of the book (ch. 
19) describes the present clumsy method of financing the cotton 
crop of the South and shows what a vast improvement would be 
made possible by a scientific banking system. The present unsatis- 
factory relation between the United States Treasury and the 
banks is described, with an account of the way the National Re- 
serve Association would perform its function of fiscal agent of the 
Treasury. A chapter on the “international posilion of the United 
States” points out our humiliating dependence on foreign financial 
institutions and makes it clear that until we adopt a scientific 
banking system the United States will never take the position in 
international finance which its size and the magnitude of its inter- 
ests would otherwise warrant. The last chapter is an opinion upon 
the constitutionality of the National Reserve Association, by 
Professor James Parker Hall, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Chicago. He finds that the plan is constitutional 
without question. 

It goes without saying that this book is not intended primarily 
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to be a contribution to the knowledge of the expert. Its purpose 
is clearJj to help the average citizen to an intelligent understanding 
of the problem of banking reform; and, for the accomplishment 
of this end, is admirably executed. The language is simple and 
non-technical ; the reasoning is remarkably clear. At the same 
time the treatment is honest and searching and thoroughly scien- 
tific. The common errors of popular works, superficiality and a 
false simplicity which dodges the real difficulties, have been avoided. 

The book will hardly escape the charge of being a piece of 
special pleading. The discussion is uniformly favorable to the plan 
of the National Monetary Commission. Alleged defects are named, 
but only to show their fallacy. That the Monetary Commission’s 
plan is perfect would hardly be claimed by any student of banking, 
and a strictly impartial work would have to consider certain 
defects. The attitude of the present book, though not strictly 
impartial, is nevertheless defensible. 

This book is the best discussion of the present banking situation 
that has appeared in a single volume. Its reading will put any 
thoughtful reader in a position to form an intelligent opinion on 
banking questions. It is to be hoped that it will have a wide 
audience and so be able to contribute effectively to the cause of 
banking reform. 

Fred Rogers Fairchied. 

Vale University, 

Commercial Paper : A Text Book for Merchants, Bankers and In- 
vestors. By Roger W. Babson and Ralph May. (Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.: Babson’s Statistical Organization. 1912. 
Pp. 258. $2.00.) 

The present discussion of the adaptability of the monetary 
system of the United States to business needs has led the authors 
of this book to make a study of “the condition, the tendencies and 
the importance” of commercial paper in our system. Though 
intended primarily for bank officers and business men, the book is 
useful for students also. 

Of the seven chapters of the book, the first three deal with com- 
mercial paper proper; the fourth with the analysis of a financial 
statement and report; and the last three primarily with banking 
and bank policy. Chapters two and three, which deal respectively 
with the form of commercial paper and the selection of commercial 
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paper, cover about 80 pages of the book and are the most distinc- 
tive and useful part of it. From data furnished by the report of the 
National Monetary Commission, a brief comparative study of the 
forms of commercial paper and practices in its use in different 
countries is made and the defects of our own system are pointed 
out. Rather minute rules are laid down for the guidance of 
purchasers of commercial paper, and for the protection of invest- 
ments of this character. 

The last part of the book hardly fulfills the expectation raised 
by the first part. The chapter on banking, comprising about a 
fifth of the book, is a mere disjointed series of fragmentary sketches 
of the development of banking and banking institutions at different 
times and places and adds practically nothing to the value of the 
work as a study of commercial paper. In the opinion of the 
authors the first need of reform in our financial system is the 
creation of a central discount market for commercial paper. Banks 
often find themselves under the necessity of reselling commercial 
paper in order to secure the safest and most economical manage- 
ment of their resources. After reviewing the workings of foreign 
discount systems with approval the authors belie\e that a satisfac- 
tory discount market in this country may best be attained through 
the creation of a central banking reserve by some organization 
which shall bind the banks together in their reserve management. 
As a means of attaining this end they endorse the Aldrich Central 
Reserve Association scheme of banking reform, but without much 
consideration of the many vital questions concerning bank policy 
and management which the introduction of this plan will raise. 
The last chapter is simply an attempt to apply the method of 
the Babson Statistical Service in the forecasting of discount rates. 

The book is well gotten up and attractive, but lacks an index, 
which is a serious defect in a practical handbook. The topical 
table of contents at the end of the book does not take the place 
of an alphabetical index, 

David Kinley. 

University of Illinois, 

An Introduction to the Study of Prices. By Waltee T. Layton. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xi, 156. 
$.90.) 

This little book is written around a ^^Chart of Average Whole- 
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sale Prices and World’s Gold Production since 1800.” The index 
number is a composite of Sauerbeck’s figures for 1860-1910, and 
Jevons’ figures for 1800-1859. The former are shifted from their 
original basis of 1867-77 to the new basis of prices in the single 
year 1900. This procedure raises Sauerbeck’s figure for 1860 to 
16S. Jevons’ series is then fitted on by making his index of 79 
in 1860 equal to 132, and raising his figures for earlier years in 
the like proportion. Both of these shifts are made by the simple 
but not rigorously accurate method of division. Mr. Layton is 
not troubled by the fact that he has joined together an arithmetic 
and a geometric mean, because he finds that in the years covered by 
both Jevons and Sauerbeck the two index numbers agree precisely 
in the direction and approximately in the degree of their fluctua- 
tions. 

The discussion of this chart presents few points of novelty. 
Most stress is laid upon the effect of changes in I he production of 
gold upon prices, and the effect of changes in prices upon the 
economic welfare of wage-earners. Real wages, it is found, “tend 
to rise more slowly than they otherwise would in times of rising 
prices, but in times of falling prices they increase more rapidly 
than if prices had remained unchanged” (p 103). With this 
statement is coupled the conclusion that “on the whole the social 
well-being is best advanced when prices are stationary or slightly 
declining” (p. 106). Of such remedies for price fluctuations as 
those suggested by Jevons and Fisher, Mr. Layton hardly knows 
what to say, except that both are attended by serious difficulties. 

That a fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, should 
write a style stiff with academic starch is not unexpected ; but 
that he should be guilty of frequent lapses from good usage is a 
disagreeable surprise. Phrases like the following are common : 
“in spite of sometimes very violent fluctuations” (p. 22) ; “those 
who had goods to sell but were unable to do so” (p. 29) ; “while 
the sequence of purchases described above have been taking 
place” (p. 35). Such raggedness of detail detracts not a little 
from the effect of Mr. Layton’s exposition. 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 

University of California. 

Chile 1851-1910: Sixty Years of Monetary and Financial Ques- 
tions and of Banking Problems. By Augustin Ross. (Val- 
paraiso: 1910. Pp. 238, iv. $1.00.) 
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This is an interesting though somewhat discursive and popular 
account of the monetary experience of the Republic of Chile since 
1850. The author first attempts to compute the production of 
gold in Chile from the earliest time, although on rather slender 
data. He describes the situation just before the crisis of 1861 
and the excellent measures taken at that time to put Chile on a 
gold basis. The policy was not carried out, but the country 
returned to fiat paper, made another attempt at resumption in 
1895 and again returned to a depreciated paper money, the use 
of which still continues, to the great detriment of the country. At 
present, the country is agitated by the discussion of the evils of 
its currency and proposed remedies. The account of this exper- 
ience reads very much like that of our own in the seventies of 
last century. The book is not a scientific work, but is welcome 
because it adds to monetary history the experience of still another 
country with the evils of a bad currency. We may hope that under 
the leadership of men like Ross, Subercaseaux, Espinoza and 
others, Chile will soon regain monetary sanity and develop in a 
way worthy of her great natural inheritance. 

David Kinley. 

Vnwersity of Illinois, 

Der landmrtschaftlkhe Kredit und seine durchyreifende Verhes- 
serung, Eine wirtschaftliche Studie. By Trosien, Regier- 
ungsrat, Staatskommissar bei dcr Borse in Hannover. ( Ber- 
lin: Verlag von Julius Springer. 1911. Pp. viii, 84, 2,80 
m.) 

The little pamphlet with this somewhat pretentious title is quite 
a typical example of German thoroughness and profundity. The 
problem of cheap agricultural credit, which it discusses exclusively 
upon the basis of Prussian statistics and Prussian experience, is a 
problem of considerable magnitude in this country as well, though 
it is not universally recognized even by economists. In absence of 
scientific information as to the extent and especially as to the 
conditions of indebtedness of the American farmer, we often assume 
quite complacently that “there is plenty of money to be had,” and 
that the farmer has no difiiculty in getting it “if he is the right sort 
of man.” Trosien not only discusses the problem but has a definite 
plan to offer. Whether the plan really amounts to a “radical 
improvement” even in Prussia is a question which no one who has 
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not a first-hand knowledge of agricultural conditions in that coun- 
try would venture to answer. The solution or remedy offered 
would mean very much less in this country, but the pamphlet is 
interesting nevertheless for the lucid and concise statement of the 
theory of agricultural credit, unfortunately couched in the hardest 
of jaw-breaking German. The reasoning is somewhat as follows : 

The growing indebtedness of agricultural land is usually looked 
upon as an evil symptom. With this point of view the author dis- 
agrees. He considers it simply a result of industrialization of 
agricultural production, for credit grows in agriculture as in other 
lines of industry, and even more so. The most prominent feature 
of agricultural development is the increased necessity of circulating 
capital and also of fixed capital in addition to the vahie of land. 
Agriculture needs more machinery, more stock, more fertilizers. It 
must purchase many raw materials. This additional demand for 
capital leads to extension of agricultural credit and indebtedness. 
The increase in that indebtedness in Prussia alone annually amounts 
to some 500 or 600 million marks. Nevertheless the fears of exces- 
sive indebtedness are exaggerated, for even now the total indebted- 
ness represents only a small proportion of the whole capital value 
of agricultural property — 26 per cent of the total value, and 31 
per cent of the land value. This means that three fourths of the 
entire capital invested in agriculture is held by the owners of 
agricultural enterprises and borrowed capital :epresents a much 
smaller proportion of those in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. On the other hand, credit is much more thoroughly pro- 
tected in agriculture than in other branches, because of the greater 
stability of the value of security. Trosien therefore thinks that 
the term V erschuldrmg (over-indebtedness) should apply only to 
those cases where the loan exceeds the total amount of capital 
invested. 

It would seem then that the increase in land values, offering 
better security for mortgage loans, would automatically permit the 
necessary increase of circulating or operating capital. While a 
certain tendency in that direction exists, it is not sufficient to 
meet the demand, because, argues Trosien, the very increase of 
land values forces an increase of indebtedness, as the proprietor of 
the agricultural enterprise is unable to leave so much of his prop- 
erty in the form of fixed capital — the value of the land. In other 
words, the agricultural population is not growing richer in the same 
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proportion in which farm lands increase in value. This may be the 
case where the property does not change hands, but as a matter of 
fact property does change hands at least once in a generation and 
frequently oftener, by inheritance, sale, etc. In each case the 
increased value means that a larger amount of fixed capital must 
be sunk into the ground value. How this must happen in purchase 
is quite evident. In transmission of property by inheritance, larger 
sums of money must be paid to some of the heirs by the one who 
remains on the land. There is no available cash for this, and the 
obligation increases the indebtedness, reducing rather than increas- 
ing the circulating capital. Of course this increased value permits 
a larger mortgage indebtedness, but that simply puts a higher 
interest charge upon agriculture without affecting the operating 
capital. 

In addition to these general observations, the author discusses 
the special conditions in Prussia, such as legal limitations of 
mortgage indebtedness in relation to the taxable value of land. 

Coming to remedial measures, Trosien is convinced that the 
effort to relieve agriculture by reducing its indebtedness is a mis- 
take. The great necessity is larger credit and cheaper credit. 
The solution he finds in personal, rather than mortgage, credit, 
evidently upon the hypothesis that further increase in land values 
will claim the possibilities of the latter. 

The necessity of increasing the circulating capital means per- 
sonal, short-time credit, parallel to the discounting of notes in 
the commercial world. He quotes the remarkable development of 
cooperative agricultural credit in Germany rather as evidence of 
the growing necessity for it, than as a method offering a satis- 
factory solution. Sufficient credit can come only from outside. 
But there Trosien finds a serious obstacle in the German Code, 
which grants the mortgage indebtedness a preferential claim upon 
all property of the agricultural enterprise, not limited to the real 
property but extending even to crops and stock, though pur- 
chased after the mortgage has been affected. The remedy, there- 
fore, is simple — to remove these legal obstacles to the development 
of personal credit, by giving the creditors for supplies a prefer- 
ential claim upon the product. The entire destruction of the 
mortgage privilege frightens him as somewhat too revolutionary, 
and as a first step he suggests the creation of a preferential claim 
upon crops and thus returns for debts accrued in the purchase of 
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fertilizers. This alone would present an important measure 
because the value of fertilizers used in Germany in 1909 amounted 
to 874 million marks (almost $100,000,000). The amount of 
fertilizers used would be increased; the interest charges would be 
reduced, as personal credit secured by some rights against the 
property would of necessity be cheaper than it is now unsecured. 

Whether this change in the law of mortgages, suggested by 
Trosien, would materially reduce the cost of all agricultural credit, 
the reviewer would not venture to decide. It would seem that the 
reform suggested is rather mild, and that its retroactive force 
might be an increased difficulty of mortgage credit because of the 
weakening of its security. But the analysis of the causes for 
growth of agricultural credit given in this pamphlet is decidedly 
interesting. 

I. M. Rubinow. 

Le Credit Agricole en France, By Henry Sagnier. Preface by 
Jules Meline. (Paris: Librairie Agricole de la Maison 
Rustique. 1911. Pp. xv, 158. 3 fr.) 

The author was a member of the Commission on Agricultural 
Credit appointed by the International Congress of Agriculture of 
Paris in 1889 and was subsequently on the extra-parliamentary 
Commission on Agricultural Credit appointed by the Minister of 
Agriculture in 1893. His first-hand knowledge of the whole his- 
tory of French agricultural credit has enabled him to surround 
the various laws and decrees with important steps and discussions 
leading up to and establishing the present machinery for rural 
credit in France. Three things have been especially impressed 
upon the reviewer’s mind in the reading of this book: (1) the 
extent of the struggle, reaching back more than twenty years, 
which has been necessary in order to evolve a workable system of 
decentralized personal credit; (2) the overshadowing amount of 
state intervention afforded agricultural credit during this period 
as a result of the demand made upon the Bank of France on the 
renewal of its charter in 1897; (3) the apparent apathy of many 
of the regional banks as a result of their clinging to the apron 
strings of the administration, and the consequent need of renewed 
local initiative. The author’s remedy for this corresponds to the 
recommendations embodied in the recent Rapport a la SocUU 
nationale d' Agriculture de France,, a copy of which is printed in 
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the appendix. By offering low rates of interest on both short and 
long-time deposits, it is held that sufficient working funds could 
be secured for the local banks in their own neighborhood and that 
regional banks could gradually dispense with advances from the 
state by working up a patronage from local banks having a sur- 
plus of deposits, as illustrated by the Caisse de Prevoyance et de 
Credit du Syndicat agricole Vauclusien, 

An admirable statement of the foregoing problems is afforded 
in a Lettre Preface^ the authorship of which is to be identified 
with the foremost advocate of legislation for agricultural credit 
in France. 

Gael W. Thompson. 

University of Minnesota, 
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This little volume is a significant contribution to American 
administrative law. After reviewing briefly the development of 
administrative jurisdiction in our national, state, and local gov- 
ernments, Professor Hotchkiss discusses the almost unique judicial 
power now exercised by the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
points out that the establishment of the Court of Claims and 
conferring of similar jurisdiction upon circuit and district courts 
have not prevented the comptroller’s jurisdiction from assuming 
ever increasing importance. The delay and expense of the other 
remedies leave for many claimants no practical course but an 
appeal to the comptroller. 

The author shows that, while the Treasury Act of 1789 laid 
the basis for the development of the comptroller’s judicial power, 
that officer’s time was until 1894 so far absorbed by detailed 
administrative work that his decisions were more or less lacking 
in true judicial quality. The act of 1894, however, relieved the 
comptroller of routine work sufficiently to enable him to perform 
properly his judicial function; while it defined his jurisdiction 
more clearly, and specially emphasized the judicial character of 
his office. The comptroller is still subordinate nominally to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; but Professor Hotchkiss points out 
that this subordination has long been nominal only, and that the 
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act of 1894, by definitely recognizing the judicial character of 
his office, probably guarantees the comptroller’s independence. 
This aspect of his subject hardly receives adequate treatment at 
the author’s hands, and it remains for someone to make a more 
exhaustive study of the growth of the tradition of independent 
jurisdiction in the comptroller’s office. 

In conformity with English legal tradition the development of 
the jurisprudence of the comptroller’s office has proceeded by the 
decision of actual cases. Professor Hotchkiss considers first the 
cases involving the interpretation of appropriation acts, the part 
of his subject probably least unfamiliar to most of his readers. 
Here again it could be wished that he had expanded the treatment 
of particularly important points ; and it would have been desirable 
also to present, at least for purposes of illustration, a larger 
number of cases. The footnote citations are sufficient to give 
confidence in the author’s work, but the exposition of principles 
might well have been amplified. 

Cases arising under revenue laws are then considered briefly, 
as befits their comparative importance ; and the author then passes 
to those involving disbursement of public money, which bring the 
office the greater part of its work. Few of the matters here dis- 
cussed are of interest except to those who, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, are obliged to do business with Uncle Sam or upon his 
account. In treating of claims for certain court fees, Professor 
Hotchkiss expresses the belief that the ‘‘extreme difficulty of 
applying the law in a way to defeat obviously improper claims, 
which is so well illustrated in this case, will doubtless lead in time 
to the mere abandonment of the whole system of compensation by 
fees” (p. 74). If by this Professor Hotchkiss means that judicial 
fees should be abolished, his conclusion may well be doubted; but 
if he merely means that court officials should be compensated 
wholly by stated salaries, rather than by fees, there will, of course, 
be no dissent. In the field of disbursements, Piofessor Hotchkiss 
concludes, the importance of the comptroller’s jurisdiction arises 
from the magnitude of the total amounts involved: “From the 
great number of cases and their individually small amounts, it is 
obvious that but few of these can ever reach the courts. The 
decisions of the comptroller determine the pecuniary situation of 
every officer and employee of the government, and to all intents 
and purposes his decisions in this field are final.” A brief chapter 
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follows, dealing with cases involving the interpretation of con- 
tracts, which “call into play judicial activity of a high order.” 
In general the comptroller seems to have leaned toward an equit- 
able rather than a strict interpretation of government contracts. 

The last half of the volume undertakes a comparative study of 
the comptroller’s functions and similar functions in French and 
German administration. While recognizing the difficulty of secur- 
ing exact parallels, Professor Hotchkiss skillfully compares the 
methods of financial control in the three countries ; and finds that 
though “nominally an executive officer, the comptroller’s judicial 
powers over treasury administration are far greater than are 
anywhere possessed by the continental organs of control.” He 
considers it “not improbable” that the system of each country is 
the best adapted in the conditions under which it operates, and 
does not find in the development of the comptroller’s jurisdiction 
“a tendency toward the establishment in this country of formal 
administrative tribunals.” In this comparative survey, as in the 
earlier chapters descriptive of the comptroller’s jurisdiction, Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss gives us something more tlian a mere statement* 
of the laws, as he finds them. He is interested in the functioning 
rather than the structure of the political organs which he ex- 
amines, so that his treatment is vital and in the best sense prac- 
tical. 

The volume, unfortunately, contains an undue number of typo- 
graphical errors. The second footnote on page B6, the eleventh 
line on page 68, and the tenth line on page 80 afford some con- 
spicuous cases. The footnote on page 38 gives a curious twist 
to the title of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill. 

C. J. Bullock. 


Harvard University. 


Moral und Technik bei der Verardagung der preussischen Ewr 
komviensteuer. By Franz Meisel. (Leipzig: Duncker und 
TIumblot. 1911. Pp. iii, 88. 2 m.) 

This interesting and fair-minded discussion of the moral and 
technicah aspects of the Prussian income tax carries with it un- 
usual weight because the author is a public official, qualified by 
long study and previous publications upon this subject to render 
an authoritative judgment. 
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After an examination of the administration of the Prussian 
income tax, Dr. Meisel concludes that there is a large and not 
noticeably diminishing amount of evasion, particularly among the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and financial classes; that the ad- 
ministrative officials are coping actively with the evil but are 
hindered by the excessive safeguards created by the law for the 
protection of the personal rights of the taxpayer ; that the situa- 
tion would be improved by conferring upon the administrative 
machine greater elasticity of procedure and more summary powers 
' of punishment ; and that thorough-going reform can be achieved 
only by the elevation of the moral tone of the taxpaying com- 
munity. However, in the author’s opinion, the most effective 
means of elevating and maintaining the moral tone is through 
vigorous punishment, by fines and surtax, of those who understate 
their incomes. This truth, says Dr. Meisel, could scarcely be 
exaggerated; and a large part of the monograph is devoted to a 
criticism of Fuisting, who has so often voiced the opinion that 
under the Prussian income tax the great need is for further pro- 
tection of the taxpayer against the fiscal zeal of the bureaucracy. 

The Prussian income tax is not, and under existing circum- 
stances cannot be, justly enforced. Despite its moral and fiscal 
defects, which the author explains so pungentlv. his faith in the 
tax stands firm: personal taxation in its most logical form — the 
income tax — is needed and will persist; its defects can be reme- 
died. It is not a complete success; neither is it a Lug-und-Trug 
system; it is simply unfinished, incomplete. “Die Zukunft liegt 
in den friedlichen, gesunden Vcrhaltnisscn und Beziehungen zwis- 
chen Staats — und Privatwirthschaft. Der Friede kann nur ein- 
kehren, wenn das gegenseitige Misstrauen schwindet. Dazu brau- 
chen wir eine andere Moral und eine andere Technik.” 

To the American student interested in finding the scientific and 
true attitude towards this exceedingly complex question of the 
income tax, the administrative statistics showing the extent to 
which tax declarations are corrected and increased, and the judicial 
statistics revealing the extent to which appeals are taken and 
fines imposed, are of peculiar interest. It is a pity that adminis- 
trative and judicial processes in America do not result in a 
statistical record sufficient to afford the basis of a similarly 
objective discussion of tax morality in this country. 

More interesting still, in Dr. Mcisel’s monograph, is the evi- 
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dence of a growing and fruitful German literature dealing sys- 
tematically and scientifically with the question of tax evasion and 
its correction. American literature on this subject is almost 
negligible. A chronic social ailment affecting modeni democracy 
at its most vital point, is allowed to strike its roots deeper and 
deeper into the political organism, without serious study and 
without scientific effort at its understanding and correction. The 
practical statesmen and administrators have done little or nothing 
with this problem in America. The scholar has a virgin field, 
which needs scientific cultivation. Dr. Meisel’s study supplies an 
interesting and suggestive invitation to the serious study of similar 
problems in this country. 

T. S. Adams. 
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Contains a summary review of the tax legislation of the year. Special 
papers present in more detail the developments in taxation in Cali- 
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fornia^ Iowa, New York, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The taxa- 
tion of public service corporations by the gross earnings method is 
strongly urged in papers by Mr. Alfred Holcombe and Mr. Allen 
Foote. Mr. Foote presents also the novel plan of a state tax on local 
government incomes as a substitute for the state general property tax, 
while Mr. William Corbin advocates the plan of apportionment of 
state taxes on the basis of local revenues. Professor Bullock presentg 
the arguments for and against local option in taxation and comes to a 
conclusion adverse to it. Problems of administration occupy a promi- 
nent place. The conference adopted resolutions in favor of central 
supervision, the separate assessment of land and buildings, and the 
use of standard units of measurement as a basis of valuation. 

E. T. Miller. 

Verhandlungen der Generalversammlung in Nurnherg 9 

und 10, 10, 1911, I, Fragen der Gemeindehesteuerung mit Berich- 
ten von Walt. Lotz und Walt. Boldt. II, Probleme der Arheiter- 
psgchologie unter be^ondere Ruchsichtnahme cuf Methode und 
Ergehnigge der Vereingerhebungen mit einer Berichf von H. Herk- 
NER. Schriften der Vereins fur Sozialpolitik, IS8. (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. v, 215. 5 m.) 

Die Tarifvertrdge im Jahre 1910, Kaigerlicheg gtatig- 
tigehes Amt, (Berlin: Heymann, 1911.) 

Population and Migration 

The Immigration Problem, By Jeremiah W. Jkxks and W. Jktt 
Lauck. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1912. 
Pp. xvi, 496. $1.76.) 

The United States Immigration Commission during 1907-1911 
expended nearly a million dollars and collected a great mass of 
data dealing with various aspects of immigr«*ition ; and its report, 
in 42 volumes, is now issuing from the press. l*rofessor Jenks of 
Cornell was a member of the commission, and Dr. Lauck, formerly 
of Washington and Lee University, was its industrial expert. 
Professor Jenks had previously conducted several industrial in- 
vestigations, and not long ago made a report to the government 
on oriental immigration to the Pacific coast. 

The present volume is an attempt to classify the more important 
material collected by the commission, and to compress it into a 
convenient popular handbook. It is obvious that such a desirable 
undertaking must have marked limitations. In order to sum up 
all the different lines of investigation and their relations to each 
other, elaborate discussion of any topic was impossible, and only 
necessary comments could be given. In view of this fact, it must 
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be said that the sketch of the commission’s work is very complete, 
nearly every aspect of the immigration question being at least 
mentioned. Since the report of the Industrial Commission, in 
1901, the subject has received much study; and the present 
volume gives not merely the latest statistics, but some new topics, 
and the elaboration of many old ones. 

The topic most fully treated is that of the immigrant in 
industry, there being chapters on manufacturing and mining com- 
munities, the immigrant in agriculture, the status of immigrants 
in industries, the floating labor supply, and the immigrant as a 
dynamic factor in industry. Special attention is given to rates 
of wages and to housing conditions. Other topics, comparatively 
new, are immigrant banks, and the agencies of protection, assimi- 
lation, and distribution. Lastly, conditions on the Pacific coast 
and oriental immigration receive the benefit of Professor Jenks’ 
personal investigations and conclusions. The other subjects 
treated, such as causes of immigration, assimilation, and legisla- 
tion, follow more closely the lines of previous works. A very 
influential cause of immigration, namely, the tariff, is not men- 
tioned at all. 

The contrast between the ^‘old immigration,” which arrived 
before 1883, and the ‘‘new immigration,” which has come since, 
insisted on as most important by previous writers, is given due 
weight throughout the work. But in the opinion of the authors, 
whatever immigration problem there may be — and they hold that 
there is one — is economic and not social or racial. Hence the 
emphasis on the immigrant in industry, on the displacing of 
native labor, and on the danger to the standard of living. Very 
little is said about heredity, and eugenics is not mentioned. To give 
such exclusive prominence to the economic factors, seems to 
the writer fundamentally erroneous. It is true that, from the 
practical and political points of view, economic effects of bad 
immigration are among the most conspicuous; but the instincts 
and habits which cause a low standard of living, willingness to 
underbid native labor, and migratory habits, are matters of race 
and inheritance. One cannot imagine men of the Baltic race 
being willing to live as do many of our recent immigrants, no 
matter how poor they might be. Against this view is the argu- 
ment tliat such tendencies are only temporary, and attention is 
called in one chapter to the investigations of Professor Boas, 
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tending to show modifications in the skulls of immigrant children. 
Many biologists dispute Boas’ conclusions; and it would still 
have to be proved that changes in the skull involve changes in 
character. 

The figures for crime (p. 54) and for school cliildren (pp. ^83- 
S85) are not worked out with reference to population, only the 
absolute figures or percentages being given. The authors seem, 
also, unduly optimistic over the working of the present law. On 
page they say, “with very rare exceptions every immigrant 
admitted to this country is now in good healtli”; and, as to 
mental defectives (p. 47), “the present law on this point seems 
to be satisfactory.” They also speak, on page 44, of the fines 
on steamships as having made the transportation of diseased 
aliens unprofitable. The testimony of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York, and of the New York state officials, is 
directly contrary on all these points. The fines on the steamships 
foot up each year to a large amount; and, in a recent case within 
the writer’s knowledge, of 300 aliens certified as defective by the 
examining surgeons, all but 3 were landed. Hence the reference 
(p. 3S6) to “the present rather rigid enforcement of the laws” 
seems to the writer unfortunate. The authors also fail to give 
due weight to the objections to distribution of immigrants, in the 
absence of more restrictive legislation, which were clearly set forth 
in the last report of the Commissioner-General. 

The probability of new legislation may account for the insertion 
of the text of the pending Dillingham bill instead of that of the 
present law; and lack of space, for the absence of any bibli- 
ography. The statistical appendix contains many useful tables. 

Peescott F. Hall. 

The Declining Birth-Rate: Its National and International Sig- 
nificance. By Arthur Newsholme. New Tracts for the 
Times. (New York: Moffatt, Yard and Company. 1911. 
Pp. 60. $.50.) 

Within the compass of this slight booklet Dr. Newsholme has 
dealt successively with three aspects of the problem of the reduced 
birth-rate. He presents at the outset evidence of the rates of 
natural increase at different recent periods and in different coun- 
tries, using for this purpose figures as far as possible cleared of 
fallacy by his now well-known method of birth-rate correction. 
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The immediate cause of the declining birth-rate he finds in 
volitional limitation of the family, by means of checks which at 
present are not practiced to a uniform extent in the several eco- 
nomic classes of society. But, finally, proceeding from this famil- 
iar conclusion to interpret the effects of such differential control, 
he shows himself exceptionally and agreeably free from panic 
alarm at the outlook. Restriction of births, he reminds us, has 
not long been prevalent. Knowledge and acceptance of the restrict- 
ive practices will quite likely have spread pretty thoroughly 
through all social ranks before the present unequal resort to them 
has twisted the race out of shape. Meantime we may reflect that 
even for those who are bom poor external disadvantages are being 
overcome, and that an inherent and hereditary inferiority of the 
working-class population cannot yet be regarded as demonstrated. 
In spite of all this, the problem is still serious. The hope of 
solution lies in an enlightened opinion, operating to revise the 
standards of those who are disinclined to parenthood. 

Dr. Ncwsholme has here added little or nothing to scientific 
knowledge. It would be easy to find in the literature of popula- 
tion more adequate discussions of practically every topic he has 
touched upon. But in what he has attempted he has achieved 
a large measure of success. His book is written for the uninitiated, 
not for the expert ; and to the uninitiated it may be recommended 
as a sane and useful primer of a subject which ought to be better 
understood. 

James A. Field. 

University of Chicago* 

Die Zukunft der Juden, By Wekner Sombart. (Leipzig: Dunck 
er und Humblot. 1912. Pp. 90. 2.50 m.) 

The author’s researches^ in the history of the Jews have attract* 
ed so much attention that he has felt the need of expressing his 
views on their future. Sombart believes that the extreme 
poverty of the Eastern Jews may be alleviated by coloniza- 
tion in and near Palestine, when the growing anti-semitic sentiment 
in the United States assumes the form of restrictive legislation. 
For Western Jews he does not favor or believe in the possibility of 
assimilation, which would deprive the world of one of its most 

*Z)t> Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben, reviewed in Americak Economic Re- 
view, March, 1912, p. 81. 
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brilliant races, and the efforts toward which would emphasize the 
most objectionable traits of the Jews, a people whose highest quali- 
ties are brought out by racial self-realization and solidarity ; hence 
Zionism is useful as a unifying national ideal. The writer defends 
German discriminations against Jews as a means of self-protection, 
but his ideal is complete equality of opportunity moderated by the 
exercise of discretion by the Jews themselves. One can hardly 
agree with the author that ‘‘unheard of hatred of the Jews” is 
common in the United States, and one’s confidence in his conclu- 
sions is affected by this and other evidences of the inadequacy of 
his information about America. 

E. A. Goldenweiseb. 
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Whetham, W. C. D. and C. D. An introduction to eugenics, (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Bowes & Bowes. 1912. Pp. viii, 66. Is.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Whetham, whose other writings have made them well 
known among eugenists, here venture on the diffieult task of outlining 
their subject in such a way as to attract and inform the newcomer. 
They have chosen to survey the whole field of eugenics rather than to 
fix attention on a few salient features. The result is inevitably thin; 
brief exposition and narrative predominate ; full discussion of the 
methods of eugenic study is out of the question. Yet of its kind the 
little book is excellent. J. A. Field. 

La mortalita per tubercolosi a Firenze nel quinquennio 

1907-11, (Florence. 1912. Pp. 45.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 
The Religion Worth Having, By Thomas Nixon Cabveb. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. 140. $1.00.) 
The religion worth having is that which inspires us to the highest 
continuous economic productivity, and enables our nation to sur- 
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vive in the struggle for existence. The group is the end, the 
individual the means only. Production, not consumption, is the 
end of life — dominion over the earth, not leisure and ‘‘culture” the 
goal. The classic doctrine of economic hedonism (reduced to its 
lowest terms as the “pig-trough philosophy”) is cast out of the 
temple, and in its place is set up a hard and fast doctrine of social 
utilitarianism — a very stoic and very austere “work-bench philoso- 
phy.” Far from admitting even for a moment that there can be 
anything in the idea of art for art’s sake or culture for culture’s 
sake, the author swings to the other far extreme and posits work 
for work’s sake as the supreme end of life. Enjoyment is a by- 
product. Consumption beyond what is necessary for efficiency is 
gazed at askance, In fact roundly condemned. Competition is 
glorified as the test of efficiency, and inequality is justified by 
works. Here is an extremely virile doctrine, an unfaltering fol- 
lowing out to their full logical conclusions of the fundamental 
assumptions, or facts, if they be facts for all time, of struggle and 
selection. The biologico-economic interpretation of society and 
ethics, which so evidently guided Professor Carver in the choice 
of selections in his Sociology and Social Progress^ is here pushed 
unhesitatingly into the religious field, and Christ is claimed as the 
great sponsor of an economic ethics almost Nietzschean in char- 
acter. Blessed are the meek because they are the scientific and 
have the only true faith — faith in the stability and workability of 
God’s laws (the laws of nature), because they are teachable 
searchers after useful knowledge, and shall therefore logically 
inherit the earth. The poor are poor largely through their own 
laziness and dissipation — failure to conserve their resources; and 
the weak are rightly eliminated through competition, provided it 
be free and fair. Much fault could be found with these sharp and 
unlovely conclusions, the more because the author does not always 
display in his language freedom from an irritated intolerance — 
perhaps justified, we do not know — of the more easy-going, “liber- 
alistic,” religious idealism of the day, or from an impatient scorn 
for democracy’s most recent yearnings and strivings, which he 
regards as a fruitless faith in “voting” and “palaver.” Neverthe- 
less he has put forth a little book that should be a tonic, a healthy 
galvanic shock, to every reader, because it in effect demands a 
more rational perspective in social and religious ethics — less atten- 
tion to the weak, degenerated, and parasitic, more to the poten- 
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tially eflScient and productive. Nor does one have to accept Pro- 
fessor Carver’s root notion of an interminable struggle and elimin- 
ation — a la Benjamin Kidd — to see this essential truth in his 
book. 

The author deserves a vote of thanks, in these days of discur- 
sive writing and cheap printing, for the brevity, clearness, and 
logic of his style. He says what he wants to say and has done 
with it. We wish, however, that he had not been quite so brief. 
He leaves unanswered a number of insistently recurring questions. 
After all, what is the use of obtaining dominion over the earth? 
Why should one toil and toil if it be only to toil more? If pros- 
perity and wealth are so dangerous to moral virility as he suggests, 
can he really hope for any religion (especially his own, which is 
directed always at more wealth) which shall really be strong 
enough to keep man from degeneration? Perhaps these questions 
would disappear, did the author sufficiently define what he means 
by productivity. What is necessary for efficiency? Evidently he 
leaves a bridge behind him after all, for it would doubtless be 
argued stoutly by our successful rich that their apparently luxu- 
rious expenditure is all ‘‘necessary” to keep them in proper frame 
of mind for efficient work. The author’s present view of the 
problem of population is also left in question. We had thought 
him a Malthusian, but he shows indications of fearing race suiciJf^ 
much more than overpopulation, and even, like Karl Pearson, of 
welcoming overpopulation as a spur to conflict and thus to race 
progress. All this, too, raises the question whether his philosophy 
is not essentially a male philosophy for a man-made world, rather 
than a full human philosophy with both men and women in its 
purview. We are left with a feeling that the author would go with 
some of the popular eugenists of the day and make woman a ritere 
reproductive organism rather than an integral part of this race, 
the progress of which is still to enlall so much conflict and so 
much pain. But this feeling is probably due to the brevity with 
which the author states his thought. We need now anoiher book 
fro!n the same source, applying the religion of productivity to 
some of these concrete problems in more detail and fullness. 

A. B. Wolfe. 


Oberlm College. 
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The Spirit of Social Work, By Edward T. Devine. (New 
York: Charities Publication Committee. 1912. Pp. xi, 280. 
$ 1 . 00 .) 

The Spirit of Social Work consists of a series of addresses upon 
various aspects of social reform, delivered during the past six years 
by Dr. Edward T. Devine. The subjects of these addresses cover 
a wide field, including substantial value of woman suffrage, the 
conservation of human life, certain aspects of the problem of crime 
and the police, the improvement of tenement houses, the religious 
treatment of poverty, and the dominant note in modem philan- 
thropy. They were delivered usually before popular audiences, 
and were intended to arouse their hearers, not merely to under- 
stand modem social evils, but to fight against them. The subjects 
have been handled with lucidity, with vigor, with largeness of 
spirit, with a thorough understanding of practical conditions, and 
with an equally thorough philosophical grasp of the principles 
underlying the better modem philanthropy. Dr. Devine’s definition 
of the dominant idea in these discourses is “a determination to 
seek out and to strike effectively at these organized forces of evil, 
at those particular causes of dependence and intolerable living 
conditions which are beyond the control of individuals whom they 
injure and whom they too often destroy” ; and tliis quotation may 
stand as the keynote of the book. 

Herbert Croly. 

Social Pathology, By Samuee George Smith. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. viii, 380. $2.00.) 

Defining social pathology as ‘‘a study of social defeats,” this 
book takes up in a brief but lucid manner the chief problems of the 
abnormal classes in America. Dr. Smith’s point of approach is 
that of the experienced practical worker in social amelioration, but 
he has not ignored the important background of theory. Three 
fundamental principles are set forth in the preface; that both 
society and the individual are dominated by psychical influences; 
that the importance of the individual depends on social efiiciency ; 
and that the study of degeneration should be begun earlier in the 
career of the individual than it generally is, because it should deal 
with causation rather than with symptoms. Whatever the import- 
ance of heredity. Dr. Smith maintains that social environment is 
the primary factor to be studied in dealing with social failures. 
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since the chief problems of the individual are usually settled for 
him before he is fourteen. 

The book places salutary emphasis on the principle that poverty 
is a relative term. It is even more elastic as a term than is standard 
of living. ‘‘Whether a man has a comfortable bed depends quite 
AS much upon the man as it does upon the bed.” Normality also 
is to be construed as a thing to be measured by group standards. 
Fitness for survival depends not on abstract moral worth but upon 
practical adaptation to the time and place in which the individual 
is placed 

The chief subject matter of the book falls into four divisions: 
Pathology of Condition (poverty), Pathology of Conduct (crime). 
Pathology of Mind, and Pathology of the Senses. The brief initial 
chapter of the first division on the Art of Living is particularly 
fruitful. Dr. Smith believes that thrift and economy should not 
be left wholly to individual choice, and holds that “a wise paternal- 
ism is the wisdom of the modern world.” 

A serious objection may be raised to the inclusion of so many 
problems within the scope of the book that several of them are 
little more than mentioned. Thus one chapter of twenty pages is 
made to cover the subjects of drunkenness, suicide, immigration, 
dissolution of the family, illegitimacy, and prostitution. The 
term social pathology is, in practical usage, gradually narrowing 
down to include those subjects which Dr. Smith has so ably treated 
in the first four divisions of his book. The same objection may be 
made to the chapter on Social Therapeutics, unless, indeed, the 
chapter on Eugenics be taken as supplementing it. To the claims 
of the new science, Dr. Smith accords only a limited recognition. 
^*^v;o fundamental difficulties with it are that the active elimination 
of the unfit would crush out the gentler virtues and make society 
•ciiiel, and that we know and are likely to know too little of the 
laws of heredity to be able to predict what marriages would pro- 
duce the most efficient offspring. 

The book is well adapted for class use and is one of the best 
available for the general student of social problems. There is a 
compact bibliography and a carefully selected set of statistical 
tables bearing on social conditions in Europe and America. 

Ulysses G. Weathekly. 


University of Indiana, 
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The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell; Contavni/ng a 
Biographical Sketch of her Life^ together with a Selection of 
her Public Papers amd Private Letters. Collected and ar- 
ranged for publication by William Rhinelander Stewart. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xvi, 684. 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

Mr. Stewart, himself a colleague of Mrs. Lowell, and, as Presi- 
dent of the New York State Board of Charities, conversant at first 
hand with much of her work, has made this book just what it 
ought to be. The story of Mrs. LowelPs social activities, beginning 
in her girlhood during the Civil War and continued till her death 
in 1905, typifies and illuminates the social development of the 
period, a development which she took a noteworthy part in shaping. 

The enumeration of her activities suggests by their sequence the 
significance of the succeeding years and at the same time serves as 
the best guide to what material may be sought in this volume. The 
Woman’s Central Association of Relief for the Army and Navy of 
the United States claimed her during the war; the Freedman’s 
Association, immediately after. Then followed her work on the 
the Visiting Committee of Bellevue and other hospitals, which, with 
Miss Louisa Schuyler, she helped to form in 1872 ; her important 
work, from 1872 on, in connection with the State Charities Aid 
Association ; her appointment in 1876 as the first woman commis- 
sioner of the New York State Board of Charities ; and the founding, 
very largely through her efforts, of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society in 1882. With this group of activities may be 
classified her manifold efforts for the improvement of public 
institutions and for a more intelligent and kindly treatment of their 
inmates; for the segregation of the different classes then herded 
in promiscuous poorhouses; for a separate reformatory for 
women ; for state custodial care of feeble-minded women ; for state* 
care of all indigent insane (secured in 1898) ; for dependent chil- 
dren ; for police matrons in station houses ; for a labor test wood- 
yard (1887) and municipal lodging houses (1896) ; and the 
important relief work of the panic year 1893-4 in which her 
leadership was of nation-wide import. 

In a somewhat different field lay her efforts on behalf of civil 
service reform (the Women’s Auxiliary Association was formed by 
her in 1895 at the desire of Carl Schurz), of equal suffrage, and 
through the Woman’s Municipal League of the City of New 
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York, organized by her efforts, for civic reform in the anti-Tam- 
many campaigns of 1894 and 1897. She was actively interested 
in the movement for international peace, to which she gave herself 
especially at the time of the International Peace Congress in 1904, 
and in the cause of the Filipinos. 

Her pioneer work in behalf of playgrounds and recreation piers 
began at least as far back as 1890. Even more modern is her 
interest in labor questions which led her in 1889 to withdraw from 
the State Board of Charities in order to give her time to this set 
of problems. Her pronouncements on prison labor, on strikes and 
conciliation, on “workingmen’s rights in property created by 
them,” and on the living wage, are interesting, sometimes surpris- 
ingly radical. An active friend of the Working Women’s Society 
(organized 1886), she was first president of the Consumer’s League 
(1891-96), and influential in securing such reforms as the appoint- 
ment of women factory inspectors. 

It is well that Mr. Stewart’s volume contains so much of Mrs. 
Lowell’s own direct and effective presentation of her views. The 
unanalyzable sense of personality which is the salt of all biography 
nobly savors this whole book. 

Emily Greene Balch. 

Wellesley College, 

Social Conditions m Provincial Towns, First Series: Portsmouth; 
Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds, 
Edited by Mrs. Bernard Bosanouet. (London: Macmillan 
and Company. 1912. Pp. 82. Is.) 

In this little booklet several writers, each considering only one 
community, undertake to draw a brief verbal sketch of the social, 
economic, and sanitary conditions that prevail. For conciseness 
and graphic description of the housing problems, the problems of 
unemployment, morality, poverty, and vice, the work leaves little 
to be desired. From the point of view of the interest that the 
ordinary citizen may manifest in his own community these sketches 
may serve to rejuvenate some of the efforts, either local or national, 
towards solving the serious difficulties that are represented. The 
student of facts, however, will find that much that is said in the 
articles is based upon personal observation and opinion which 
cannot be verified by figures and other evidence which is usually 
presented in sociological studies of communities. The American 
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reader will find in this pamphlet description of conditions which 
might be duplicated in almost any city of the same size, and with 
similar industrial opportunities, in the United States. Each of 
the communities considered is typical of its kind and each presents 
social problems which are the result of its industrial development 
and its history. 

Carol Aronovici. 

Bureau of Social Research^ Providence, 

Grants in Aid: A Criticism and a Proposal, By Sidney 
Webb. (London, New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. 129. 5s.) 

The text fills 110 pages; a bibliography fills 19; the latter is 
-chiefly of information bearing on grants for particular purposes, 
as finance and governments. This book seems to be, says Mr. 
Webb, the first one to appear as a treatise on grants in aid. The 
first sentence is that ‘‘The Grant in Aid,” a device peculiar to 
English administration, has hitherto failed to receive the consider- 
ation that its practical importance deserves,” and soon follows 
(page 3) the interesting statement that “if we seek to estimate 
the real as distinguished from the nominal constitution of the 
United Kingdom of the present day .... we may come to the un- 
expected conclusion that the Grant in Aid, mere financial adjust- 
ment though it seems to be, is more and more becoming the pivot 
on which the machine really works.” Mr. Webb’s argument is 
plain. From the civil war of the middle of the seventeenth century 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, nearly all public admin- 
istration was in local hands, and the central government left them 
alone : there was “ an anarchy of local autonomy.” Then, 
without theory and almost unnoticed, there grew up a way of 
securing national supervision and control, required in the interest 
of the community as a whole, without offending local autonomy 
and without losing the value of local initiative. By grants in aid, 
from the national exchequer, to one local governing body after 
another, for particular purposes, the national government bought 
rights of great import, for the general welfare. In 1880, the 
total annual payments of such nature, mostly odds and ends of 
historical survivals, were probably less than a hundred thousand 
pounds ; now, the total for the United Kingdom is probably near 
thirty millions; and vast increases are likely. 
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The objects as usually given for these grants may be grouped 
as: for equitable mitigation of inequalities in financial burdens; 
to secure necessary supervision and control by the national govern- 
ment ; to encourage the kinds of expenditures most desirable in the 
interest of the community as a whole. The chief object, of course, 
to social reformers is the possibility of thus securing a ‘‘national 
minimum” in the elements of civilization upon which the whole 
community should insist. For example, the Home Office has been 
able, through grants and supervision, to secure everywhere a na- 
tional minimum of county constabulary; it has not been able to 
secure such in the field of child protection and nature, under 
abundant laws, because there is no provision for a central author- 
ity to supervise, with effectiveness, the local authorities. Public 
opinion is working in the way of national regulation through 
grants in the following services : public health, provision for the ill 
in mind and body, and all-round education of the child. 

Student workers in the United States may well consider the 
thesis of this little book; for they must more and more face that 
vital problem of democracy — how to get local communities to use 
special knowledge in civics and social matters. We shall pro- 
bably use more state cooperation and money with local authorities 
in matters of education and health. Mr. Webb well pleads for a 
truly educational use of such cooperation. England has 
so far failed too much in getting full returns for tlie large invest- 
ment in grants. But the expression of the government’s buying 
the right to regulate is not a lielpful one. Logically carried out, 
the government could not regulate private agencies, as of educa- 
tion or charity, without the use of public money. We prefer the 
theory of a reasonable responsibility of the state for all its 
creatures, corporations public or private, without question of 
public money. 

Jeffbey R. Brackett. 

Annee Sociale Internationale, 1912, Troisieme Annee, (Reims: 
Action Populaire. 1912. Pp. 768, 209. 9 fr.) 

Much interesting information on current social questions is 
conveniently accessible in this volume. Its point of view, that of 
the Roman church, leads to but brief and unfavorable treatment of 
such a topic as socialism. Part I, dealing with the family, dis- 
cusses vital statistics, housing, hygiene, moral and social problems 
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(alcoholism, obscenity, criminality), cost of living, woman. The 
discussion is of remedial and constructive developments, chiefly for 
France, much less elaborately for other countries. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed in the subsequent parts : Trade Unionism, Labor 
Legislation, Socialism, Cooperation, Mutual and Social Insurance. 
In an appendix the year’s developments are reviewed for each of a 
series of foreign countries. Authoritative sources of information 
seem in general to have been utilized. The brief special bibliog- 
raphies scattered through the volume are valuable, but readers of 
another school of thought will desire to supplement them. 

R. F. F. 


NEW BOOKS 

Baonell, R. Economic and moral aspects of the liquor business and 
the rights and responsibilities of the state in the control thereof • 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1912. Pp. viii, 178. 75c.) 

Davis^ B. M. Agricultural education in the public schools, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1912. Pp. 16S. $1.) 

Deherme, G. Les classes moyennes, etude sur le parasitisme social* 
(Paris: Perrin & Cie. 1912. 8.50 fr.) 

Jephson^ a. W. Municipal work from a Christian standpoint, Chris- 
tian Social Union handbook, (London: Mowbray. 1912. Pp. 216. 
2s.) 

Lindemann^ H. and Sudekum, A. Kommunales Jahrbuch, Fierier 
Jahrgang 1911-1912, (Jena; Fischer. 1912. 16 m.) 

Contains sections on housing, labor, charity, and taxation. 

Money, C. Things that matter. Papers upon subjects which are, or 
ought to be, under discussion. (London: Methuen & Co. 1912. Pp. 
X, 229. 5s.) 

These essays include questions relating to wages and industry, 
prices and the cost of living, education, insurance, emigration, and 
foreign investments. 

Nearing, S. and N. M. S. Woman and social progress. A discussion 
of the biologic, domestic, industrial, and social possibilities of Ameri- 
can women. (New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 

Rano, D. Como vive il popolo a Roma, (Pescara: Croce. 1912. Pp. 
928. 10 fr.) 

Careful distinction is made between beggars and deserving poor. 
Numerous statistics are given. A second volume will treat of moral 
conditions. 

Bees, J. D. Current political problems with pros and cons, (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1912. Pp. 11, 428. $1.40.) 
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Sachet^ A. Traite theorique et pratique de la legislation sur les re- 
traites ouvrieres et paysannes, (Paris: Larose. 1911.) 

Werdenbero, E. Illustrationen sur Teuerungsfrage, (Basel: Kober. 
1912. Pp. 24, illus. 0.60 m.) 

Whitin, E. S. Penal servitude, (New York: National Committee on 
Prison Labor, 1912. Pp. iii, 162, viii. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wilson, R. K. and Levy, J. H. and others. Individualism and the 
land question. (London: Personal Rights Association. 1912. Pp. 
120. Is.) 

Wolf, A. B. Social problems. An analytical outline for students. 
(Oberlin, Ohio.: Oberlin College. 1911. Pp. 48.) 

A well-arranged syllabus outlining several of the most important 
practical social problems. Intended primarily for class use. Has 
no bibliographies. The subjects presented are: population, immi- 
gration, marriage and divorce, the woman problem, and the race 
problem. U. G. W. 

The great analysis. A plea for a rational world-order. 

Introduction by G. Murray. (London: Methuen. 1912. Pp. xii, 
122. 2s.) 

Vocational training in Chicago, (Chicago: City Club. 
1912. $1.50.) 


Insurance and Pensions 

Studies in Practical Life Insurance. An Exammation of the 
Principles of Life Insurance as Ap^ied in the Policies, Re-- 
ports. Agency and Office Methods of the New York Life 
surance Company. By James M. Hudnut. (New York: 
New York Life Insurance Company. 1911. Pp. 148.) 

Notwithstanding the tendency toward uniformity in life insur- 
ance practice, there remain many details in which methods differ. 
Thus, while all companies allow surrender values, there is wide 
divergence in the methods of computing such values; while all 
companies are required to observe the ‘‘contribution principle” in 
apportioning dividends, each company follows its own interpreta- 
tion ; while the methods of loading net premiums do not, perhaps, 
defy classification, they are none the less various; while there are 
only two general methods of agency organization, there Is not a 
little diversity in the relations of solicitors to the home office ; and 
even in home office organization and routine there are naturally 
numerous adjustments to suit purely local convenience. Because 
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generalization is difficult and often impossible in regard to these 
matters, textbooks usually treat them inadequately. 

There are, therefore, many advantages in departing from gen- 
eralizations, and describing the methods of particular companies. 
In this way principles may be clarified by showing their concrete 
applications ; the dependence of peculiar methods in one particular 
upon peculiar methods in other particulars may be shown ; and the 
entire subject may be presented more vividly by actual rather than 
hypothetical illustrations. These are some of the merits of Mr. 
Hudnut’s exposition. Special treatment is particularly appropri- 
ate in the case of the New York Life Insurance Company, since 
there are many characteristics which distinguish it from practically 
all of its rivals, among which are: its magnitude; its compliance 
with the laws of nearly every important state and nation ; its great 
variety of special risks, including sub-standard, occupational, semi- 
tropical and tropical hazards; its agency organization, and meth- 
ods of compensating solicitors ; and its method of electing directors. 

The author disclaims the intention of adding to the textbooks 
on life insurance. He proposes only to ‘‘take up a few representa- 
tive policies, consider all their clauses and follow them through all 
possible phases of their history, showing what the company receives 
on account of them and what it does with the money.” But these 
“Studies” present the subject more systematically than some more 
pretentious works. Moreover, in describing the contracts, the 
fundamental computations, the official reports, and the organiza- 
tion of his company, the author has produced an interesting 
monograph, simply and vividly written, but admirably explicit in 
its discussion of details. 

The book includes a chapter by Darwin P. Kingsley, and an 
appendix containing the most important sections of the insurance 
law of New York. 

William H. Peice. 

Yale University, 

Insurance Science and Economics, A Practical Discussion of Pres- 
ent-Day Problems of Administration, Methods and Results, 
By Feedeeick L. Hoffman. (New York: The Spectator 
Company. 1911. Pp. xiii, 866. $8.00.) 

Mr, Hoffman has covered a tremendous amount of literature in 
the preparation of this volume. He has drawn extensively upon 
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the physical sciences, philosophy, history, commerce, economics, 
besides the voluminous but scattered literature of insurance. 

The book centers around three principal themes: (1) that the 
study of insurance is strictly a science; (2) that the business of 
insurance is commerce; in the United States it is properly inter- 
state commerce, and as such should be taken from state and 
placed under federal control; (3) that the insurance business 
should not be taxed, except possibly its real estate; that in the 
United States taxation is particularly haphazard and burdensome 
and should be immediately reformed. The introduction and first 
two chapters center around theme one; the next three chapters 
around theme two; the next two around theme three. Chapter 8 
makes a brief survey of the English Assurance Companies’ Act 
of 1909. Chapter 9, the concluding chapter, is a discussion of 
averages. 

The principal theme is the second. The Constitution of the 
United States gives Congress power to rcgulalo interstate com- 
merce; but, the Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
insurance is not commerce and is therefore not subject to federal 
control. Because of this view the control of the insurance business 
has fallen entirelj^ to the individual states, resulting in multiplicity 
and divergence of legislation, greatly hampering the business and 
accomplishing little good. Control should be simplified and cen- 
tralized, and for this purpose should be placed with the federal 
government. This, however, according to the Supreme Court, can- 
not be done. The Constitution does not say what is and what is 
not commerce ; the Supreme Court has made its own opinion law. 
Mr. HojfFman shows by ample evidence that this opinion is contrary 
to common sense, the facts of history, expert judgment, and the 
practice in other countries — but unfortunately the court’s view is 
the law of the land ! 

Mr. Hoffman makes also a great deal of the third theme — that 
the insurance business should not be taxed except perhaps its real 
estate. Here there is ample ground for difference of opinion. It 
is true that there is lack of uniformity in insurance taxation and 
that the taxes should not be levied upon premium receipts. The 
average life insurance tax in the United States is 2.15 per cent of 
premium receipts, which Mr. Hoffman considers exceedingly bur- 
densome. On the face this rate does seem high. But, suppose we 
view the matter in another way. On its total admitted assets, the 
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New York Life, the largest life company in the country, pays a 
tax of only .00^ per cent, or two mills on the dollar; this is 
approximately the rate paid by the Mutual, and the Equitable; 
five mills is certainly the maximum for life insurance as a whole. 
As taxes go, this rate is far from excessive. 

It is not very clear why the three and a half billions of life 
insurance assets should go untaxed. These assets cover princi- 
pally the reserves of policy holders, who for the most part belong 
to the middle and wealthy, and not to the poorer classes. If these 
assets had been placed anywhere else for investment, they would 
probably have had to pay taxes — ^why not insurance.'* Is the 
effect of paying taxes any different whether (say) $500 is invested 
in a corporation bond or credited to the reserve of a life insurance 
policy ? In either case you may say that the tax is on savings and 
thrift, and finally in case of death falls upon the family of the 
saver. Probably all taxes have these discouraging eflPects or at- 
tachments. 

Two general criticisms should perhaps be added: (1) The title 
of the book is over-ambitious ; it suggests a systematic treatment of 
the principles of insurance, and there is no such treatment. (^) 
The book is rather discursive and has unnecessary repetitions. 
Considerable material is included, which is interesting enough, but 
is quite extraneous to any clear-cut insurance discussion. But, in 
spite of criticism, the book is an exceedingly valuable one; it is 
clear, interesting, and suggestive. 

John Bauer. 

Cornell University, 

Die Vorarbeiten zur Herstellung gemeimamer deutscher Sterhlich- 
keitstafeln. By Dr. Schmerler (Hamburg). Introduction 
by Ext GEN Linde (Magdeburg). (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn. 1911. Pp. 80.) 

This pamphlet was printed February, 1911, as Number XXII of 
the publications of the Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wis- 
senschaft. As the title indicates, the brochure deals with the 
preliminary work preparatory to the somewhat elaborate and 
extended investigation which is now being made into the recent 
mortality experience of German life insurance companies. As will 
be quite apparent to any reader of this pamphlet, the present 
investigation of the combined mortality experience of such of the 
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German life offices as elect to furnish their quota of the material 
wanted has been planned and is being carried out in a manner 
quite characteristic of all German scientific research work. The 
German makes haste slowly but the results are usually well worth 
while and are more enduring than those achieved by less thorough, 
more careless and speedy methods. Perhaps the best recent illus- 
tration of German, in contrast to American, methods is to be found 
in a comparison of how the German insurance code was constructed 
in contrast with the ill-considered laws which emanated from the 
New York legislative mill in 1906 only a few months after the 
close of the Hughes investigation. In Germany the subject matter 
was threshed out item by item, was discussed by everyone compe- 
tent to do so, and the exhaustive code was finally enacted into law 
only after years, rather than months of consideration. 

Modern changes in mortality have been so pronounced that life 
companies everywhere have felt the need of possessing modem 
standard life tables against which to measure their mortality experi- 
ence. 

The mortality tables now in general use in Germany are based 
upon the combined experience of 33 German life offices to December 
31, 1875, and were published in 1883. The unfavorable experience 
with annuity business apparently first raised the question as to 
the applicability of the old tables as efficient present-day standards 
for the measure of expected mortality. The subject was first 
seriously considered in October, 1905, when a commission of three 
members was appointed by the Vereins Deutsclier Lebensversich- 
erungs-Gesellschaften to investigate the matter in some detail. The 
late Dr. Schmerler of Hamburg was a member of this original 
commission; he took a very active part in all of the preliminary 
work, lived to see most of his recommendations adopted, and died 
as recently as April 14, of this year. 

A fourth member was soon added to the commission and a first 
report was made in June, 1906. The membership of the commis- 
sion was increased from time to time as the preliminary work 
advanced and it was found desirable to make use of all the expert 
talent readily available. Reports were made at quite frequent 
intervals from 1905 until March, 1910. The main results of these 
preliminary discussions may be stated briefly as follows : 

1. It was found desirable that new mortality tables be constructed. 

2. The question as to kind of tables — aggregate, select, or partly 
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select — was left for determination until the material should 
have been collected. 

8 , The new tables are to be constructed from records prepared and! 
compiled according to absolutely uniform and well-defined rules. 

4* The material is to be so collected that certain classes of riskaf 
may, if the facts warrant, be treated separately. These classes 
are to be in six groups : occupations, physical or personal pecul- 
iarities, heredity, previous sickness from specified causes, mili- 
tary service or non-service (males), and miscarriage or abor- 
tion (females). 

5. The individual life offices are to write the cards, but the com- 
pilation of the data is to be done by a central bureau, the 
expense of which is to be borne pro rata by the contributing 
offices. 

The existing life tables, and the similar investigations of the 
past and present in Germany, Austria, England, and the United 
States were all carefully reviewed and discussed by Dr. Schmerler 
and his colleagues during the five years of preliminary study ; and 
finally, on March 1, 1910, the central bureau or office, located in 
Berlin, began its activity under the direction of Julius Alten- 
burger, of Budapest. 

That the present life tables used by German companies are 
based upon conditions which no longer obtain in German mortality 
was shown conclusively by comparing the male death-rates of 
those tables with the male death-rates of the new German life tables* 
which are based upon the total population of the Empire, and upon 
the deaths during the decade 1891 to 1900. These latter rates 
were found to be lower up to age 65 than the rates in the combined 
experience tables of the ^3 German offices, to December 31, 1875, 
and this was considered quite conclusive evidence that there had 
been a material reduction in the death-rate at all or nearly all of 
the insurable ages during the last thirty-five years. 

In making up the mortality cards in the German investigation 
it is proposed to make provision for the study of several occupa- 
tions, distinction being made of such dangerous and unhealthy 
trades and industries as yield sufficient deaths to make the com- 
pilation of the returns worth while. The question of occupation 
appealed so strongly to Dr. Schmerler that he suggested extending 
this inquiry so as to include such classes as chauffeurs, cement 
workers, powder-mill officials, wine-growers, etc., and, in fact, 
nearly all the well-defined trades or industries. 

Risk-classes according to personal peculiarities are six in num- 
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ber, according as the insured has; (1) Emphysema, (2) curvature 
of the spine, (3) hernia, (4) neurasthenia, (5) pulse rate over 
96, (6) slightly irregular pulse. 

Risk-classes according to heredity are twelve in number, as 
follows: (1) Both parents living or dead at ages above 70, (*) 
both parents dead at ages below 50, (3) one of the parents dead 
or suffering from apoplexy below age 70, (4) from heart disease 
below 70, (5) from diabetes below 70, (6) from cancer below 70, 
(7) from tuberculosis below 70, (8) neither of the parents, but one 
or more of the brothers or sisters dead or suffering from tuber- 
culosis, (9) both parents dead of tuberculosis, (10) insanity or 
epilepsy in the parents, brothers or sisters, (11) suicide, and (1*) 
gout or chronic articular rheumatism in the parents, brothers or 
sisters. 

The effect on mortality of previous sickness of applicants for 
life insurance is to be studied under twenty-two classes of diseases : 
(1) Acute catarrh, (*) discharge of blood by coughing, (3) 
pleurisy, (4) tuberculosis of joints, (5) scrofula, (6) hemorrhage 
of the lungs more than once, or within two years, (7) inflammatory 
rheumatism, (8) gout, (9) palpitation of the heart, (10) hemor- 
rhage of the stomach, (haematemesis), (11) appendicitis (without 
operation) within the last two years, (12) appendicitis (without 
operation) more than two years previous to application for insur- 
ance), (13) gall stones or hepatic colic, (14) chronic jaundice, 
(15) casts, stones or gravel in the kidneys, (16) discharge from the 
ear, (17) nervous exhaustion or neurasthenia, (18) epilepsy, (19) 
bronchial asthma, (*0) syphilis, (21) traces of sugar in the urine, 
(22) albumin in the urine. 

The six military service classes are as follows : ( 1 ) Has not yet 
served, (2) has performed service required by law, (3) has been 
discharged on account of ill health, (4) rejected on account of 
incapacity, (5) rejected or excused for other reasons, (6) unknown 
whether in service or not. 

Finally, the question is to be asked of women, whether or not 
there has ever been a miscarriage, or an abortion. 

The German investigation is being conducted in a somewhat 
different manner than that now nearing completion in this country 
under the auspices of the Association of Medical Examiners and 
the Actuarial Society of America (Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation). Fewer classes will be dealt with in the German 
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investigation, but the classes are somewhat more clearly defined, and 
the returns from the contributing offices will be more uniform than 
the returns in the American investigation. Every item on the 
fundamental and supplementary cards is precisely defined in the 
German investigation and the definitions are furnished to every 
contributing office. On the other hand, in the American investiga- 
tion considerable latitude is left to the various offices in the treat- 
ment of certain classes. For example, one of the occupation classes 
in the American investigation is ‘‘Teamsters, excluding those in the 
liquor trade,” but the term is not further defined. The preparatory 
work, then, in the German investigation may be said to have been 
done in a very thorough manner and the ultimate results should 
yield some extremely valuable facts, which, with the results of the 
American investigation, should furnish a basis for medical and 
actuarial work such as has never previously been available in life 
insurance practice. The new life tables which undoubtedly will be 
constructed from the new materials will add greatly to the certainty 
with which a given mortality experience can be measured. 

Insurance medicine is apt to gain most by these new investiga- 
tions, for it is in that branch of life insurance practice that are 
found the widest gaps between what is known and what is unknown ; 
between what are attainable and highly desirable facts and the 
present lamentable paucity of knowledge on subjects which should 
long since have been thoroughly investigated in the abundant 
materials ready at hand in the large experience of life offices both 
in this country and abroad, 

F. S. Ceum. 

National Insurance, By A. S. Comyns Carr, W. H. Stuart Gar- 
nett, J. H. Tayeor. Preface by the Right Hon. D. Leoyd 
George. (London: Macmillan and Company. 191®. Pp. 
XXX, 504. 68.) 

Studies m Workmen's Insurance: Italy, Russia, Spam, By I. M. 
Rubinow. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1911. 
Pp. 1699-2376.) 

The Workmen's Insurance Code {Reichsversicherungsordnung) of 
July 19, 1911, of Germany, A translation by Henry J. Har- 
ris. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1911.) 

National Insurance is an exposition of the English National 
Insurance Act of 1911; it is intended primarily for the use of 
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those who are concerned with bringing the act into operation. Of 
its three authors, Mr. Carr and Mr. Garhett are barristers-at~law, 
and Mr. Taylor is a member of the council of the British Medical 
Association. Mr. Lloyd George contributes a preface of a couple 
of pages. By far the largest part of the book is devoted to the 
text of the act itself, so fully annotated, however, as to stretch it 
to many times its natural length. These notes are of a legal char- 
acter and elucidate the putative meaning of the text by references 
to acts and statutes which again are listed in tables with cross- 
references to the notes. Some 100 pages, however, are devoted to a 
preliminary abstract and survey, from the various standpoints of 
the employer, the insured, and the physician, and as regards, in 
particular, the method of administration, the actuarial and financial 
problem and the moot questions of sanatorium benefits, maternity 
benefits and the public health. 

Whatever else one gets from the book he cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the very great complexity of the act, and the book, 
by its very attention to details, increases this effect. The first two 
chapters, to be sure, are intended to give a general notion of the 
scope and purpose of the act, but the authors, by attempting even 
here to chronicle exceptions and details, have failed to give an 
impression of the whole — perhaps that is impossible. 

Those who have followed the discussion of the bill will remember 
the opposition it encountered from the medical profession. The 
points involved are here discussed very fully. What will be the 
ultimate relations of physicians to the public, not only under this 
act but under workmen’s compensation, is a matter of conjecture. 
It is interesting to notice that, in getting rid of the ambulance- 
chasing lawyer in the passage from the principle of employer’s 
liability to the principle of compensation, we may have introduced 
some new complications that involve the doctor. 

The economic consequences of the English act must, of course, 
in the main wait to be revealed by experience ; and what an inter- 
esting experience it will be! Nevertheless the framing of the bill 
required the exercise of exquisite economic imagination. For a 
plan of insurance is economically and sociologically unsound whose 
undercurrent does not steadily bear in the direction of prevention 
of the very ills that primarily it is designed merely to distribute. 
It is not difficult to catch glimpses of this purpose between the 
lines; this, the most fascinating aspect of the subject, is not within 
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the scope of the present work. The book is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the law in its details. 

Studies in Workmen's Insurance is Dr. Rubinow’s contribution 
to the Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor on workmen’s insurance and compensation sys- 
tems in Europe ; furthermore the book constitutes the author’s dis- 
sertation for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This report contains undoubtedly the most valuable fund 
of information that is to be had for those reorganizations of the 
relations between employer and employed that have swept so sud- 
denly into existence in this country. 

The Workmens Insurance Code^ by Dr. Harris, is reprinted 
from “’Bulletin” 96 of the United States Department of Labor; it 
is a translation of the German law of July 19, 1911, which is a 
codification of all the legislation relating to the several branches 
of workmen’s insurance in the German Empire. Germany, as the 
pioneer of workmen’s insurance, found it inadvisable to attempt to 
develop more than one form of insurance at a time, so that sickness 
insurance, accident insurance, invalidity insurance and old-age 
insurance were developed in turn and under a number of separate 
laws. The present law, the codification of 1911, represents, there- 
fore, the mature embodiment of Germany’s twenty-five years’ 
experience. 

A. W. Whitney. 

Accidental Injuries to Workmen with Reference to Workmen's 
Compensation Act of 1906, By H. Norman Barnett and 
Cecil E. Shaw. (New York: Rebman Company. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 376. $2.50.) 

This small volume is an analysis of the English Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1906, with special reference to the medical 
problems involved. After a brief review of the scope of the act and 
definitions as laid down by the courts as to what constitutes an 
accidental injury, the authors point out the pitfalls into which 
the unwary may stumble. The act, for instance, takes no cogni- 
zance of the condition of the worker previous to the accident, and 
yet insurance companies will insure employers of a large number 
of working people against damages resulting from accidents to 
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their employees without knowing anything of the physical condi- 
tion of such employees. This is a poor business policy, for an 
accident which to a healthy man, provided it does not involve a 
vital organ, is not a matter of serious moment may be the starting 
point of extremely serious consequences in a person who has some 
hereditary predisposition to disease, or who is already suffering 
from some disease. Employees suffering from arterial disease due 
to syphilis, from various rheumatic affections, from gout, Bright’s 
disease, diseased condition of the blood vessels, from malignant 
disease or from alcoholism, may not have any S3nnptoms or dis- 
comfort until some accident, trivial in itself, sets free a train of 
symptoms with disastrous consequences. Yet, in all such cases 
the accident cannot be regarded as the cause of the serious results 
following it. Employees, before entering employment, should 
therefore be examined to determine any conditions of ill health, 
in order that they may not receive compensation for diseases which 
would have developed had no accident occurred. Such employees 
should come under a special heading and should be paid only a 
portion of the compensation due to a previously healthy person. 
If all employees were examined, hereditary tendencies would be 
detected in many cases. The employer or the insurance companies 
would then be obliged to say whether they would take the risk 
of employing or insuring such persons. 

The difficulties involved in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
relative to industrial diseases are still more numerous. There have 
been, thus far, few court decisions relative to the matter, and 
these have been contradictory. Thus, for instance, infection 
with the anthrax bacillus has been held to be not a necessary 
accompaniment of the woolcomber’s trade and therefore an acci- 
dent, and compensation was given. In the case of a sewer-worker, 
on the other hand, who was poisoned by gas, sucn an occurrence 
was judged to be a necessary accompaniment of his work, therefore 
not an accident, and no compensation was given. The schedule of 
industrial diseases in the Workmen’s Compensation Act includes 
anthrax; lead, mercury, phosphorus and arsenical poisoning; 
ankylostomiasis ; eczema ; telegraphist’s cramp ; glassworker’s 
cataract; and nystagmus. There are, however, other industrial 
diseases, such an actinomycocis ; aniline poisoning; brassfounder’s 
ague; caisson disease; carbon bisulphide poisoning; fibroid phthi- 
sis ; and tetanus, besides many others held to be industrial diseases 
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within the meaning of the act, which would have to be left to the 
discretion of the courts. 

Several chapters of the book are devoted to a brief description 
of the accidents which are apt to occur involving the various organs 
and tissues of the body. 

This volume will be of interest to all persons interested in work- 
men’s compensation for accidents and injuries, and to persons who 
are planning legislation similar in scope to the English Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

W. C. Hanson. 

State Board of Health, Massachusetts. 

Kapitalardagen der Versicherungsanstalten in Staatspapieren. 
Verdffentliclmngen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft, 21. (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler und 

Sohn. 1911. Pp. 56.) 

Grundzuge d£s Versicherungswesens. By Alfred Manes. (Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. 1911. Pp. vi, 141. 1.25 m.) 

Kritik des Entwurfs eines Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte. 
Veroffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fur Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft, 23. (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler und 

Sohn. 1911. Pp. 92.) 

The first of these three books on insurance is an excellent dis- 
cussion, by selected members of the association, on the investment 
of insurance funds in government securities, presenting its legal 
aspects, administrative difficulties, and fiscal and business effects, 
and also discussing the relation of insurance taxes to investment 
returns. From the point of view of insurance officials, govern- 
ment securities are frequently less to be preferred than corporate 
securities ; and, to make a market for their securities, governments 
have, in some cases, taken advantage of their power of regulating 
insurance companies. In the United States a few states have at- 
tempted to ‘^keep money in the state” by requiring a large per- 
centage of the premiums collected in the state to be locally in- 
vested. European governments have also followed the policy to 
some extent. Buyers of insurance are, however, interested in se- 
curing good returns on their investments quite as much as in 
knowing that they are secure. Extensive tables are given, show- 
ing the character of the investments. 

The second edition of the “Outlines of Insurance” by Manes,. 
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does not in treatment exceed its title; it is a useful source of in- 
formation, discussing concisely and clearly such topics as the fol- 
lowing: development and organization, the contract, economic and 
social aspects, insurance departments, re-insurance, and different 
kinds of insurance including the ordinary life, accident, fire, secur- 
ity, live-stock, and the less known forms in this country — hail- 
storm and transport insurance. A bibliography of literature ac- 
companies each chapter. 

The Kritik is a discussion of the German working-man’s insur- 
ance law, by selected members of the association. All phases are 
discussed — the conditions leading up to past legislation, the short- 
comings of the past laws, and the prospective effect of the new law. 

W. F. Gephaet. 


NEW BOOKS 

Annan, W. The duties of employers under the national insurance act, 
1911, With tables, specimen rulings and appendices. (Edinburgh: 
Hodge. 1912. Pp. 231. 2s. 6d.) 

Browne, E. and Wood, H. K. The law of national insurance. (Lon- 
don: Sweet & Maxwell. 1912. Pp. xlv, 444«. 7s. 6(1.) 

Evans, L. W. The national insurance act, 1911. Summary with ex- 
planatory chapters and full index. (London: National Conserva- 
tive Union. Is.) 

Habermann, M. Versicherungsgesetz fur Angestellte. (Leipzig: C. 
E. Poeschel. 1911. Pp. viii, 168. 2.50 m.) 

Jack, A. F. An introduction to the history of life assurance. (Lon- 
don: King. 1912. Pp. 276. 7s.6d.) 

Kingsley, D. P. Militant life insurance and other addresses. (New 
York: New York Life Insurance Co. 1911. Pp. 441.) 

Levi, M. 1/ assicurazione sulla vita: saggio di economia poliiica. 
(Feltre: P. Castaldi. 1911. Pp. 162. 2.50 1.) 

Meyer, F. Fiihrer durch die Reichsversicherungsordnung nehst Kin- 
fiihrungsgesetz. Ahschnitt: Invaliden- und Hinterbliehenenversich- 
erung. Third edition, revised. (Berlin: Deutsclier Verlag. 1912. 
Pp. 11^. 1.25 m.) 

Moorhouse, E. A. and Woodhouse, J. R. National insurance act, 
1911. Handbook for employers, with specimen account forms for 
working the act. (Liverpool: Daily Post and Mercury. 1912. Pp. 
44. 28. 6d.) 

Raabe, E. Reichsversicherungsordnung und Privatangestellenversich- 
erung. (Essen: G. D. Baedeker. 1912. 0.30 m.) 
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Recueil de documents relatifs aux assurances sur la vie, 

reunis par le ministere du travail. No. 6. Troisieme rapport sur le 
fonctionnement du contrdle des societes d*assurances sur la vie et des 
societes de capitalisation, avec 6 graphiques. (Paris: Berger-Le- 
vrault. 1912. 5 fr.) 

Statistik des deutschen Retchs. Die Krankenversicherung 
im Jahre 1910. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1911. Pp. 
V, 19, 81. 1.20 m.) 

Pauperism and Charities 

NEW BOOKS 

Core, C. Essai sur Vextinction du pauperisme, (Paris: Jouve et Cie. 
1912. 0.60 fr.) 

Delprat, G. La crise du liberalisme en matiere d^assistance. Essai 
critique sur la loi d* assistance aux vieillards, infiimes et incurables, 
du H juillet, 1905. (Paris: Giard et Briere. Pp. 92. 2 fr.) 

Dole, C. F. The burden of poverty; what to do. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1912. Pp. 124. 50c.) 

Paris charitable et bienfaisani. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 

Cie. 1912. 5 fr.) 

Stenographischer Bericht iiber die V erhandlungen der 31. 
J ahresversammlung des deutschen Vereins fur Armenpflege und 
Wohltatigkeit am 20, und 21, 9. 1911 in Dresden. Schriften des 
deutschen Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohltatigkeit, No. 96. (Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. v, 150. 4.40 m.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Editor American Economic Review: 

Mr. John Spargo in his Socialism (p. 10), discussing the origin 
of the words ^‘socialism” and ‘‘socialist,” says that, although the 
first known use in print was 18S8, he has had oral information 
that Owen claimed to have used the words at least ten years before 
any other writer. There seems to be proof of this in the Diary of 
William Owen, edited by Joel W. Hiatt and printed in 1906 in the 
Indiana Historical Society publications. On November 21, 1824, 
(p. 32), Mr. Owen, being then in Philadelphia, recorded that “Mr. 
Loyd after dinner returned to the Mansion House with us (Robert 
Owen and William Owen) and we read to him the proposals for a 
socialist community.” This very casual use of the word would 
seem to show that the Owens had for some time been accustomed to 
employ it. 

Herbert E. Mills. 

Vassar College. 
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Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen iiher Geschichte und Methode der nation- 
aldkonomischen tmd sozialistkchen Theorien. By Adolph 
VON Wenckstern. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1911* 
Pp. iv, 80. 2 m.) 

In this reprint of a brochure first published in 1897, the theory 
of socialism as represented by Marx is brought into opposition to 
the theory of social reform advanced by Gossen and developed by 
Schmoller, Wagner, Brentano and other German economists. As 
Professor von Wenckstern well shows, Adam Smith was ethical 
philosopher as well as economist and the germs of modern theories 
of social reform are to be found in his writings. Undeserved 
reproach has been cast upon Adam Smith because of the one-sided 
development of his teachings by the classical economists and the 
Manchester School, who created what Carlyle was almost justified 
in calling the ‘‘dismal science.” One of two conclusions might be 
drawn from their theories: either that they had discovered “eternal 
and immutable laws,” or that the social organization based upon 
the institution of private property was rotten. The latter waa 
the inference drawn by Marx. 

Professor von Wenckstern has no quarrel with the labor-cost 
theory of value, which, he says, can be reconciled with the theory of 
Gossen and the Austrian School, for in both cases we have labor- 
cost or disutility on the one hand, and marginal utility or socially 
necessary production on the other. Marx would say : “Like quan- 
tities of work exchange for one another” ; while Gossen would say : 
“Usually unlike quantities of work exchange for one another.” 
These apparently contradictory statements are seen to be in har- 
mony when one remembers that Marx has in mind “socially neces- 
sary labor,” while Gossen is thinking of individual efforts not yet 
recognized as socially necessary. But Gossen and Marx are wholly 
at variance with regard to the theory of surplus \alue in which a 
false concept of an absolute value is confounded with a relative 
concept of exchange value. Marx makes no allowance for the cal- 
culating and speculating function of the capitalist-entrepreneur, 
without which labor would not result in the creation of social utili- 
ties. In production, value is created; in exchange, value is real- 
ized; and under the capitalistic system the entrepreneur who brings 
this result to pass is not an exploiter but a producer. 

Gossen, like Marx, thought it conceivable that the progress of the 
capitalist class might result in the degradation of the working 
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class, but insisted that society could not dispense with private 
property and exchange value, which began with the dawn of civi- 
lization and without which men could not be induced to put forth 
their best efforts and an equitable adjustment of rewards to ser- 
vices would be impossible. Gossen was therefore strongly in favor 
of legislation for the protection and elevation of the working class. 

Professor von Wenckstem has clearly shown that ‘‘the heart of 
the social problem is the problem of rights, especially the rights of 
labor,’’ and that the justification of private property must be that 
it is essential to the welfare of the many, that is, the working class. 

J. E. Le Rossionol. 

University of Nebraska. 

Das Leben ernes Landarbeiters. By Franz Rehbein. Edited by 
Paul Gohee. ( Jena: Verlag Eugen Diederichs. 1911. Pp. 
26S. 8.50 m.) 

It is to a personal experience of the editor of this series that we 
owe, with two others, this new volume. Gohre’s “Three Months in a 
Workshop” appeared in its English dress in 1896. The author 
because he was secretary of the Evangelical Social Congress, per- 
haps because he was himself of very humble origin, was led from 
sympathy to pass three months in a machine shop in Saxony. The 
letters describing his experience, published in the “Christliche 
Welt,” excited so keen and wide an interest that a book soon fol- 
lowed which created an extraordinary interest among prosperous 
folk. Colorless imitations soon appeared, but also the more serious 
purpose expressed in a series of workmen’s biographies, of which 
the present by Franz Rehbein is the fourth. In 1 903 came “Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten und Erinnerungen eines Arbeiters.” The next year, 
in two parts, appeared the life story of a modem factory operative 
(W. Bromine) ; and in 1909, the life of a technical handworker 
(Wenzel Holek). Rehbein, the subject of this notice, did not, like 
the other three, write his book while he was at the work described. 
In 1895 his right arm was tom out by a steam threshing machine. 
Bitter days follow this experience. Like so many others in ill 
luck, he is taken in hand by the director of a socialist newspaper. 
Slowly he learns to write with the left hand. He is meantime in a 
journalistic atmosphere, and comes naturally to contribute items 
especially upon subjects conected with farm life. Three years later 
he is in Berlin on the “Vorwarts.” In 1909, at 4^ years of age, he 
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suddenly died, leaving a wife and six children. The present work 
had then been some few months finished. 

In eleven chapters, the story deals with the minuter details of a 
hard life experience. It begins in the home of his father, a working 
tailor, where “thirteen coffee beans have to make fourteen cups.” 
We follow him as a lad into East Pomerania; then as one of that 
vast multitude of contract laborers into Saxony. In Holstein he 
becomes Hiitejunge for a small peasant; later Dienstjunge, and 
last Grossknecht. His three years in the cavalry (ch. 82) would 
make an invaluable document for the Peace Society. He becomes 
a social democrat “without knowing it,” getting convictions from 
experience rather than from books — “dispossessing one both of per- 
sonality and morals, so worthless seems to him the mechanism” of 
the army. 

The story is told with graphic simplicity that reminds one of 
Gotthelf’s famous “Uli, der Knecht.” It is distinctively the inti- 
mate personal document with its limitations, but also with its per- 
suasiveness and power. It is perhaps the one best worth transla- 
tion. 

John Gbaiiam Brooks. 
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Statistics and Its Methods 

The Mortality of Alcohol. A Statistical Approximation of the 
Deaths in the United States m Which Alcohol may Figure as 
a Causative or Contributory Factor, By Edwaiii) Bunnell. 
Phelps. Reprinted from the “American Underwriter Maga- 
zine and Insurance Review,” Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, Septem- 
ber, 1911. (New York: Thrift Publishing Company. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 75. $2.) 

We have in this study the first serious attempt to estimate the 
influence of alcohol upon the death-rate in the United States. 
The ingenious method was as follows: From the 187 causes of 
death which were given in the mortality statistics of the registra- 
tion area of the United States, 106 were selected in which it was 
thought that alcohol might have had some influence in causing or 
hastening death. In the first estimate attempt was made to dis- 
cover what share of the deaths of males between the ages of 20 
and 74 from these 106 diseases was to be directly or remotely con- 
nected with alcohol. With this end in view the list was sent to 
three medical directors of insurance companies, who were requested 
to put opposite the name of each cause of death a personal esti- 
mate of the percentage of male deaths from that cause, between 
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the ages of 9,0 and 74, which presumably was directly or indirectly 
due to alcohol. When these estimates were received by the author 
he took the arithmetic average of the three estimates as represen- 
tative of the medical opinion of the country at large. With this 
percentage and the number of male deaths between the ages of 90 
and 74 in the registration area of the United States in 1908, it 
was a comparatively simple matter to obtain by multiplication the 
probable number of deaths between these ages which were directly 
or indirectly due to alcohol. According to this computation, 
32,853 of the 198,858 male deaths between these ages, from the 
106 causes of death included in the tables, were in whole or part 
due to alcohol; or 16.5 per cent of the total number of deaths in 
question. When deaths from all causes among males between the 
ages of 20 and 74 are considered, the percentage in which alcohol 
presumably figured becomes 13.2. 

Up to this point deaths of males have been alone considered. 
A second assumption is now made: that the death-rate from alcohol 
among females was only one fifth as great as among males. When 
this factor is considered, the ratio of deaths for both sexes, in 
which alcohol presumably figured, is fixed at 8.4 per cent of the en- 
tire number of deaths at adult ages in the registration area. 

The estimate is then extended to include both sexes at all ages 
in Continental United States in 1908, with the conclusion that 
alcohol may have been directly or indirectly responsible for about 
66,000 deaths or 5.1 per cent of the total mortality from all 
causes at all ages. The accuracy of this estimate rests upon the 
reliability of the physicians’ estimate of the percentage of male 
deaths, from each of these causes, which are directly or indirectly 
due to alcohol. In some cases the estimates of the three physicians 
arc very close together, but in other cases far apart. 



Dr X 

Dr. Y 

Dr Z 

Average 

Heat and sunstroke 

10 

95 

25 

43 

Tuberculosis of lungs 

2 

25 

8 

12 

Chronic bronchitis 

2 

25 

10 

12 

Hemorage of lungs 

1 

6 

25 

1 

10 


These are extreme cases but they show the lack of agreement 
between the physicians who made the estimate. In fact, in 79 out 
of 106 cases the estimate of Dr. Y was at least twice as great as 
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that of Dr. X, and in over a dozen cases it was at least 10 times 
as great. It seems somewhat doubtful whether the average of these 
three estimates could be accepted as equivalent to the consensus 
of medical opinion in the United States. Confidence in the esti- 
mates would have been increased if to these had been added the 
opinions of certain general practitioners in city and country and 
certain specialists in different sections of Continental United 
States. The estimate that alcohol is responsible for one fifth as 
many deaths among females as males is also somewhat rough. 

A minister in New York City is reported to have stated recently 
from his pulpit that “liquor kills 440 out of every 1,000 every 
year.” Until a scientific study of this important subject had been 
made, we were bound to have such crude estimates ; hut, thanks to 
this book, we now have an estimate which is reasonably close to 
the truth, and one which will at least afford a scientific basis for 
discussion. 

W. B. Bailky. 

Yale Umversity. 
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Our True Trade Balance With the World. No feature of inter- 
national trade presents so many interesting problems to the economist 
as the attempt to establish a satisfactory equation of indebtedness 
between a great commercial power like the United States and the 
remainder of the world. The task involves every phase of the com- 
plex business relations between modern nations, their social intercourse, 
and the commercial policies of their governments. 

During the fiscal year ended June SO, 1910 (the latest period for 
which complete statistics are available) the balance of payments be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries was as follows: 

Foreign Coukthies in Account With the United States 


Fiscal Year 1910. 

Debit 

No. of Description Value, actual 

item or estimated 

1. ImportsS of merchandise into United States for consump- 
tion (actual) $1,557,000,000 

Undiscovered smuggling (estimated) 5,000,000 

3. Undiscovered undervaluation (estimated) 00,000,000 

4. Imports of gold and silver into United States (act.) ... 88,000,000 

5. Share of ocean freights earned by foreign vessels in car- 
riage of commerce of United States and paid by traders 

of this country (est.) 60,000,000 

6. Share of foreign import duties on American goods (total 

duties $1 40,000,000) paid by American exporters (est.) . . 56,000,000 

7. Foreign tonnage duties and local charges paid by Ameri- 
can vessels abroad (est.) 2,000,000 

8. Coaling and provisioning of American vessels in foreign 

ports (est.) .‘ 2,000,000 

9. Payments by United States Government to foreign steam- 
ship companies for transportation of ocean mails (act.).. 1,400,000 


10. Expenditures of American tourists in foreign countries, 
for passage money, hotel bills, railway transportation, 
amusements, and other miscellaneous services, but exclu- 
sive of purchases of jewelry, clothing, and other articles 
subsequently declared or smuggled in on return to United 


States (est.) 200,000,000 

11. Remittances by American citizens for education of 

children in foreign countries (est.) 5,000,000 

12. Remittances abroad by aliens and foreign-born citizens: 

(a) International money orders certified for payment 
in foreign countries (act.) $89,300,000; 
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Debit, continued 

(b) United States domestic orders paid in toreign 
countries (act.) $10,200,000; 

(c) Drafts by regular and private banks (est.) $190,- 

000,000; 

(d) ifixpress companies’ orders and steamship compan- 
ies’ travellers checks (est.) $25,000,000; 

(e) Consular offices, beneficial societies, and other 
agencies (est.) $14,000,000; 

(f) Currency sent by mail (est.) $2,000,000; total 260,500,000 

13. Money carried home by emigrant aliens (est.) 60,000,000 

14. Investments of American capital in foreign countries 

made during the year (est.) 50,000,000 

15. Income of foreigners from investments of their capital 
in United States, including income of self-expatriated 
Americans from their investments in this country — 

per cent of $6,000,000,000 (est.) 270,000,000 


Total Debit $2,636,900,000 


Credit 

No. of Description Value, actual 

item or estimated 

1. Exports of domestic merchandise from United States 
(profit in handling exports of foreign merchandise from 
this country may be ignored as counterbalanced by our 

imports in transit) (act.) $1,710,000,000 

2. Smuggling and undervaluation of American exports 

(est.) 5,000,000 

3. Domestic exports of gold and silver from United States 

(act.) 168,000,000 

4. Earnings of American vessels in carriage of foreign goods 

(est.) 10,000,000 

5. Share of United Slates import duties (total $326,000,000) 

borne by foreign exporters (est.) 130,000,000 

6. United States tonnage duties and local charges in Ameri- 
can ports paid by foreign vessels (partly est.) 5,000,000 

7. Coaling and provisioning of foreign vessels in American 

ports (est.) 15,000,000 

8. Expenditures by foreign tourists in United States (est.) . 40,000,000 

9. Remittances by foreigners to relatives and friends in 

United States (partly est.) 75,000,000 

(a) money orders paid in United States $27,245,000 
(act.); 

(b) bank drafts and currency $47,755,000 (est.) 

10. Money brought into United States by immigrant aliens: 

(a) amoimt actually seen by United States inspectors 
$28,198,000; 

(b) undisclosed $6,802,000 (est.) 


35,000,000 
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150,000,000 

90,000,000 

Total Credit $3,433,000,000 

Net Debit 303,900,000 

It will be noted that the exports of domestic merchandise exceeded 
the imports for consumption by $153,000,000. According to the above 
statement this respectably favorable balance has actually been con- 
verted into an unfavorable net balance of $303,000,000. The showing 
for the United States, however, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 191 1, 
would be far better, as would appear if complete statistics were avail- 
able. With domestic exports of $3,013,000,000, and imports $1,537,- 
000,000, the favorable mercantile balance reached the unusual sum of 
$486,000,000, which would be difficult to offset by the other large items. 
In fact, I feel confident that the net balance of payments was several 
millions in favor of the United States. While it is undoubtedly true 
that the Brussels Exposition, the Passion Play, and the Coronation 
were factors in augmenting the debit item of expenditures of American 
tourists, this increase was more than counterbalanced by diminished 
remittances of our foreign-born population in the fiscal year 1911, due 
largely to the upward trend in the cost of living. I feel sure, too, that 
the energetic activities of our customs authorities, particularly at the 
port of New York, were responsible for a substantial reduction in the 
debit items of smuggling and undervaluation considered as correctives 
of the declared valuation of imports into the United States. 

It is reasonable to conclude from a study of the above analysis of 
the elements in the equation of international indebtedness that the 
United States, instead of being a creditor nation, has been, in recent 
years, a debtor nation. This situation was undoubtedly changed in the 
fiscal year 1911, and this change was further emphasized in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, since the excess of domestic exports over 
imports for consumption rose to $516,800,000. Some of my estimates — 
particularly those relating to the incidence of taxation and the distri- 
bution of ocean freights — ^may be regarded as vulnerable and within the 
realm of controversial questions ; but the analysis may safely be accept- 
ed as showing that it is highly desirable that the exports of American 
products to foreign countries be maintained above thi two-billion-dollar 


Credit, coniimed 

11. Investments of foreign capital in United States made 

during the year (est.) 

13. Income of American citizens from their investments of 
capital in foreign countries — 5 per cent of $1,800,000,000 
(est.) 
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mark, in order that there may be a sufficiently large margin to absorb 
the various important debit items against the United States which I 
have enumerated. The situation, therefore, justifies fully the present 
earnest and energetic trade promotion policy of the government of the 
United States. 

John Ball Osborne. 

Department of State, Washington. 

In the Review for June, 1912 (p. 423), reference was made to the 
reports on the operation of the Panama Canal. Additional docu- 
mentary material on this subject has appeared consisting of hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives on The Panama Canal, in five volumes 
(Washington, 1912, pp. 1127); and hearings before the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, United States Senate, on The Panama Canal 
(Washington, 1912, pp. 928). There is a large amount of evidence on 
regulation of rates, control of steamship lines of rnilroads, and costs 
of ship-building in the United States and foreign countries. The 
testimony of Professor Emory R. Johnson appears in the Senate 
report (pp. 16-40). 

Among recent documents relative to parcels post are to be men- 
tioned: Postal Express as a Solution of the Parcels Post, and High 
Cost of Living Problems, by David J. Lewis, M.C. (Sen. Doc. No. 379, 
62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 97) ; The Parcels Post and Postal Express Sit- 
uation in Congress, by Senator Gardner (Sen. Doc. No. 490, 62 Cong., 
2 Sess., pp. 6) ; Parcels-Post System; Bills Introduced during the 
Present Congress (Sen. Doc. No. 430, pp. 30) ; Charges for Trans- 
portation of Parcels by Express Companies (H, Rep., No. 485, 62 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 3). 

In the Tenth Annual Report of the Reclamation Service, by F. H. 
Newell, director (Washington, 1912, pp. 290), is given a summary 
of reclamation legislation and a description of the various^ projects in 
operation, including a statement of financial transactions involved in 
the work since its beginning. 

The Oleomargarine hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
on bills proposing to amend the oleomargarine laws (H. R., 1912, pp. 
261) will be of considerable service to the student of agricultural 
conditions. The relation of the beef trust to oleomargarine is also 
touched upon. 
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The Department of Agriculture^ in Bulletin No. 288^ Bureau of 
Plant Industry, gives an account of the most recent experiments at 
Pinehurst, South Carolina, in The Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Tea in the United States (Washington, February 15, 1912, pp. 40). 
Provided sufficient capital is invested pending development over a 
considerable period, such culture is regarded as a successful possibility. 

The Annual Report of the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion of Massachusetts, for 1911 (Boston, Pub. Doc. No. 40, 1912, pp. 
192), contains an interesting case bearing upon the question of the 
distribution of milk in a metropolitan city (pp. 150-156). 

The American Woolen Company (Boston, Mass.) has published a 
little pamphlet. From Wool to Cloth, in which the different processes 
are briefly described with numerous illustrations. 

A considerable amount of descriptive and statistical information 
concerning the economic resources of Canada may be found in a 
memorial volume, Le Canada et la France, 1886-191 1 , published by 
the Chambre de Commerce fran 9 aise of Montreal (pp. 256). Special 
consideration is given to commercial relations with France. 

Bulletin IH of the Bureau of the Census on cotton production, 1911 
(pp. 61) continues the reports on this industry which have now been 
published for thirteen years. Useful summaries are provided not 
only with regard to domestic conditions but also concerning foreign 
production. 

The Year Booh, 1912 of the Merchants* Association of New York 
(54 Lafayette St., pp. 117) furnishes a concise document of important 
commercial questions which have recently received public attention. 

The same is true of the Annual Report of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce for 1911 (Boston, 1912, pp. 867). 

Corporations 

The Water Power Situation in Wisconsin. In June, 1911, 
Wisconsin enacted a general water-power act defining the rights of 
riparian owners and regulating the improvement of navigation and 
development of hydraulic power in Wisconsin streams. The entire act 
was declared unconstitutional by the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
January, 1912. (State vs, Bancroft, 184 N. W. Rep. 880.) A brief 
statement of the law of Wisconsin concerning riparian rights in navi- 
gable waters will serve to explain the grounds of the decision. The 
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Supreme Court of Wisconsin, as the courts in many other states, early 
held that the patentee of lands bordering on streams, acquired title to 
the bed thereof to the center. As to lakes, however, it was held that 
the bed belonged to the state. Since riparian rights depend on the 
ownership of the bank, rather than of the bed, the title to the sub- 
merged land should be of no great significance. It was also held that 
all waters navigable in fact were public waters; not that the public 
owned the waters, but that the public had certain rights of use, such as 
navigation and fishing. Navigable water means floatable water. Any 
waters which during any portion of the year are of sufficient volume to 
float to market the products of the soil — and that meant, in the earlier 
history of the state, timber — are deemed navigable. The riparian rights 
and the public rights do not pertain to the water itself, but merely to 
the use thereof. Each riparian is entitled to use the water as it flows 
by, leaving it to pass on unaffected in volume and purity. The public 
right, while it pertains only to the use, has always been held to be 
paramount to the private right, and may be pursued to the serious 
impairment, or even total extinguishment, of the private right. For 
example, in order to improve streams for navigation, the private ripar- 
ian right to access, to uniform stream flow, and to hydraulic power 
have been entirely destroyed without compensation. 

By reason of the public right of navigation in practically all the 
streams of the state, a statute w’as passed very early forbidding any 
obstruction in navigable streams without authority from the legislature. 
Each riparian owner on either bank is entitled to the benefit of the 
water as it subsists in its natural state. No single proprietor has a 
right to make use of the flow in such a manner as will be to the 
prejudice of any other proprietor; and he has no more right to apply 
it to a purpose which occasions a return of the water on the land above 
than he has to cause a diminution of the water below. That water- 
power to which a riparian owner is entitled consists merely of the fall 
in the stream when in its natural state as it passes through his land or 
along the border of it. As between riparian ownerti a water-power is a 
potentiality. A riparian owner has no right to a water-power as such. 
He has as against other riparian owners a right to the natural and 
customary flow of the stream. If the stream in its natural condition 
with a reasonable interference with its flow will produce within the 
limits of his land a practical amount of power, then, as against other 
riparian owners or third parties, such beneficial use belongs to the 
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riparian. If^ however^ in order to get sufficient power, he is obliged to 
change in the least degree the natural level of the water, or interfere 
with or manipulate its How unreasonably, or in any way interfere with 
or invade the public right of use, he has no water-power; for this 
would involve an invasion of reciprocal rights of adjoining riparian 
owners, and would be an encroachment upon the paramount public 
right of use. In many situations there was not found within the limits 
of a single riparian owner a sufficient fall of the stream in its natural 
condition to produce a practical amount of power. A change in the 
natural level of the stream being an encroachment upon the rights of 
other riparians constituted a tort. 

In all navigable streams where the public right of use for navigation 
exists, the development of hydraulic power required in most instances 
the building of a dam in the channel of the stream, which could be done 
only under state permission and control. The development of effective 
water-power, therefore, was found in most instances impracticable 
without a serious encroachment upon the rights of others and of the 
public. Because of the practical difficulty of obtaining an adequate' 
water-power by the exercise of strictly riparian rights (the consent of 
adjoining riparian owners being difficult or impossible to secure), and 
because of the public right of navigation and the statute forbidding all 
obstruction in navigable streams, it became necessarv for a riparian 
owner to appeal to the state in order, first, to secure the state's preroga- 
tive of eminent domain to enable him to obtain the rights of adjoining 
owners, and, second, to secure the state's consent to his obstructing the 
stream by a dam. The power of eminent domain can be conferred only 
to promote a public purpose. The navigable character of the streams 
must be preserved. Therefore the riparian owners very early in the 
history of the state began to ask the state for a franchise to improve 
navigation. This being a confessedly public work could be aided by 
eminent domain. Navigation being a paramount public right, the 
improvement thereof could be carried on to the extinguishment of the 
private riparian rights of use. At the outset most of the grants of 
franchises by the state were in reality to improve navigation. Timber 
was the chief asset and lumbering was the principal industry. It be- 
came necessary to improve the streams for floating logs. Such improve- 
ments were carried on freely to the total extinguishment in many cases 
of private riparian rights. In time, however, the improvement of 
navigation became largely a fiction. The grant was really to enable 
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riparian owners to secure an adequate development of water-power. 
Many of the dams erected at an early day as actual improvements of 
navigation for lumbering were later turned to use for developing 
power. The fiction of improving navigation has generally been retained 
in the legislative grants, thus, in form, satisfying the requirement of a 
public work as a condition for enjoying the right of eminent domain. 
By thus undertaking the improvement of navigation, the riparian owner 
in very many instances was enabled to secure an adequate water-power 
when no such power existed naturally within the limits of his riparian 
land. Most of the water-power development up to the present time has 
been under the fiction of improving navigation, in which work the 
grantee has usually enjoyed the state’s right of eminent domain, which 
has enabled him to secure the necessary flooding rights against other 
riparian owners, and thus produce an adequate flow of water within 
the limits of his own land. Very few of the existing water-powers are 
the result of the exercise of strictly riparian rights unaided by the 
state’s prerogative. 

The purpose of the Act of 1911 was to enact into a single statute 
under uniform administration the legislative practice of the past fifty 
years with respect to granting franchises for the improvement of navi- 
gation. Instead of promiscuous grants of such franchises by special 
acts at each session, the new law provided a general form of franchise 
for the improvement of navigation, such franchises to be granted upon 
certain findings made by the railroad commission. Inasmuch as the 
scope of the public right of use had never been exhaustively defined, 
the act also embodied a declaration that all public waters, that is, all 
navigable waters, were subject to all legitimate public uses, including 
the use for the development of hydraulic power. The use of the water 
for power was declared to be a public use, and was held by the state 
in trust for all the people. The franchises under the new act were to 
be for the improvement of navigation, and also for the development of 
hydraulic power. Preference was to be given to riparian owners in 
making grants, but if no riparian owners applied or if the improvement 
proposed by them was not deemed most advantageous to the public, 
the grant might be to non-riparian owners. In considering what 
improvement was most advantageous, the amount of hydraulic power 
capable of being developed thereby and the uses to which it could be 
put were to be taken into consideration. The grantee was permitted to 
use the hydraulic power produced by the improvement of navigation, 
and might be required to develop and convert into electric form all the 
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power of which the improvement was capable. Such power as the 
grantee did not need for his own uses, he was required to sell to the 
public at a reasonable rate. The grantee of a franchise was required 
to pay to the state a small graduated annual franchise tax. Franchises 
were to exist for twenty years with the privilege of renewal for two 
periods of ten years each. At the expiration of a franchise, the holder 
might apply for a new grant. In case no application was made, a 
franchise might be conferred upon any third person not a riparian, 
under the same terms and conditions as the original franchise, such 
grantee being authorized to take the land and improvements of the 
retiring riparian. The compensation to be paid, in such case, however, 
was not the present value of the land and improvements, but the value 
at the time that the franchise was originally granted. All existing 
franchises that were repealable were declared to be repealed. About 
two thirds of the existing franchises were by their express terms subject 
to alteration, amendment, or repeal. The dams and improvements 
maintained under the repealed franchises were declared to be nuisances, 
and their maintenance, a misdemeanor, unless the owners thereof ap- 
plied for and received a franchise under the new act ; in case no appli- 
cation was made, a franchise might be granted to any third person, who 
was thus authorized to acquire the existing dams and improvements 
upon paying just compensation therefor. 

As to the repealed franchises, the court interpreted the act as in 
effect confiscating the improvements made during the existence of the 
franchise; the public continued to use the improvements, leaving the 
owner the option of applying for a franchise under the new act, and 
making it subject to numerous conditions not before applicable to him; 
or if he did not apply, declaring his property a nuisance, without the 
protection of the law, and subject to abatement, unless some third party 
should apply for and be granted a franchise and should take over his 
improvements and continue to maintain them in aid of navigation. The 
court says there was no assurance that any other person would apply, 
and that the riparian owner must either lose the value of his improve- 
ments or hold them himself under a new franchise containing onerous 
conditions. This the court regarded as virtual confiscation. Further- 
more, even if a third party should apply and be granted a franchise, 
the act authorized him to take the dam and improvements, paying the 
retiring proprietor a just compensation, but authorizing him to use the 
hydraulic power for private purposes. As to the grants of franchises 
for new development, the court held the act invalid, because it author- 
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ized persons not riparian owners to apply for leave to make improve- 
ments of navigation and to appropriate the water-power produced 
thereby for private purposes. The court holds that the state has no 
salable or demisable right as against a riparian owner with respect 
to the water-power, which it can thus confer upon third parties. 

“The right of the riparian owner to use the water of the river 
on his own land within his boundary determined by ordinary high 
water mark, for the purpose of creating power is unques- 
tionably a private right appurtenant to the riparian land 

It is conceded there is such a riparian right as the right to use the 
water for power, and also that this right is to be exercised in subor- 
dination to the public right of navigation and the necessary accessories 
of the latter. We say that if the exercise of this riparian right in the 
judgment of tlie legislature interferes with the public right of naviga- 
tion, it may be forbidden Where the ownership of the 

bank is essential to the construction of a dam or the creation or develop- 
ment of a water power, the state is as helpless to use, sell or lease 
such right without condemnation and compensation as the riparian 
owner is to intrude into the navigable stream without consent of the 
state. It requires the concurrence of the riparian owner, and the state 
in such case to make the water power efficient and this right of the 
riparian owner to refuse to concur and stand out for compensation in 
the case mentioned is a private property right and often gives to such 
land its chief value. The state may refuse its permission to the ripar- 
ian owner to build a dam and may attach conditions to its consent such 
as the height, strength, mode of construction, etc., of the dam, and 
perhaps other conditions, but it may not seize upon this right without 
compensation and use it or sell it or lease it 1o another. It cannot 
authorize the use and enjoyment of this right by a person not a 
riparian owner for a private purpose without the consent of the ripar- 
ian owner nor for a public purpose without condemnation and compen- 
sation to the riparian owner These premises support the 

conclusion that the act in question attempts to deprive the owners oi 
improved riparian land and of the resulting water power and owners 
of unimproved riparian land with its appurtenant water power privi- 
leges and advantages, of property without due process of law; that it 
attempts to authorize the taking of private property for private pur- 
poses; and that it attempts to take property without just compensation." 

E. A. Gilmore. 


Madison, Wisconsin, 
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The Patent Law Decision. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Henry vs. The A. B. Dick Company, rendered on March 
11, 1912, makes the patent law a most powerful agency in extending 
the rights of patentees and raises so serious a question in regard to 
the future development of our industries that a recasting of our patent 
law may be necessary. A rotary mimeograph was sold with a license 
restriction as follows: “This machine is sold by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany with the license restriction that it may be used only with the 
stencil paper, ink and other supplies made by the A. B, Dick Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A.*’ The purchaser of the rotary mimeograph bought a 
can of ink from Henry with the purpose of using it on the rotary 
mimeograph, and the said Henry knew of the purchaser's intention. 
It was contended that the act of Mr. Henry constituted contributory 
infringement of the A. B. Dick Company's rights under the patent law. 
The Supreme C’ourt, by a decision of four to three, decided in favor of 
the A. B. Dick Company ; Chief Justice White dissented, and his opin- 
ion was concurred in by Justice Hughes and Justice Lamar; Justice 
Day did not hear the argument; and Justice Pitney had not at that 
time taken his seat. 

The real question at law was, as it appears from the decision, as 
follows: Is a license restriction, such as that imposed by the A. B. 
Dick Company, a right arising under the patent law or a contract 
between the parties? If the former, then the case comes under the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts; if the latter, then under the juris- 
diction of the state courts. Mr. Justice Lurton, who wrote the opinion 
for the majority, argued that it had been fully settled by a long line of 
decisions that the patentee may restrict the time, place, and manner of 
using a patented machine by a lease or by a conditional sale; and, 
since the courts have held that the property right in the materials and 
the right to use the patented article for the purpose for which it was 
intended, are different and separable rights, that, consequently, the 
patentee may sell the property right in the materials, thus parting with 
the ownership, and retain a conditional control over the use of the 
article, the material of which has been sold. Basing his decision upon 
the cases where patented articles have been sold under licenses, he 
concludes that the intention of the patent law is to give an exclusive 
monopoly of the articles during a limited period to the owner, and that 
therefore, provided the purchaser has notice of the restriction, the 
patentee may impose whatever restriction he chooses. The rights of 
the patentee in his article, the court holds, extend even to the entire 
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suppressing of its manufacture and sale; and on this theory, since a 
conditional sale constitutes a less restriction upon the use of the 
patented article than its entire suppression, the court holds that any 
condition connected with its use may be imposed. In support of his 
argument, Mr. Justice Lurton cites the Button Fastener Case (77 Fed. 
288 ), The National Harrow Case (186 U. S. 70 ), The Paper Bag 
Case (210 U. S. 405 ), The Graphaphone Case (92 Fed. 516 ), and 
many others. Furthermore the court argues that if the present decision 
in favor of the license restriction is injurious to the public interests, the 
Congress of the United States which has granted the monopoly under 
the patent law, is the proper party to correct the evils in the present 
situation rather than the courts. 

Chief Justice White, in his dissenting opinion, is influenced, as it 
appears, by the effect which an affirmative decision is likely to have 
upon the jurisdiction of the federal and state courts, and holds that 
the decision of the court will destroy in a large measure the judicial 
authority of the states by unwarrantedly extending the federal judicial 
power; that the principle laid down in Justice Lurton's opinion will be 
**as broad as society; capable of operating upon every conceivable 
subject of every human interest or activity, however local and exclu- 
sively within state authority it may be,” and further that it makes it 
the duty of the federal courts to test rights and obligations of parties, 
not by the general law of the land, but by the provisions of the patent 
law. The Chief Justiee in support of his argument also cites a long 
list of cases which are favorable to his contention and objects to the 
reasoning of the court by which the patent law is made to embrace 
articles which are not patented, but whieh, as a result, are included 
within the protection of the patent law. This he holds to be the 
exercise by the courts of legislative power of a far-reaching and dan- 
gerous character. The patent he believes is solely upon the machine, 
and any control over the materials to be used with it must arise as a 
result of an agreement between the parties, and the agreement is legally 
protected, if at all, under the general laws of the land. 

In view of the conflicting opinions of the Supreme Court in previous 
cases, and of the well-known purpose for which the patent law was 
enacted, viz., to encourage the invention and sale of improved machin- 
ery, it would seem to the layman that the courts by a series of decisions, 
each of which raised a slightly different question of law, had extended 
the meaning of the patent law far beyond its original scope and 
purpose, and to a large extent had defeated its fundamental object. 
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If, however, the decision of the majority is in accordance with the 
previous decisions, of which there is at least a reasonable doubt, the 
Chief Justice and those who concurred with him have done a large 
public service in calling attention to the paramount need for the revision 
of the patent law by act of Congress. 

Maurice H. Robinson. 

University of Illinois, 

Hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary: Trust Legislation, 
Patent Legislation (62 Cong., 2 Sess., 1911-1912, H. R. 11380, 11381, 
15926, 19959, and Appendix), like more than one congressional report, 
has a misleading title. It should rather have been named “Hearings on 
the United Shoe Machinery Company.*' 

The prime object of the investigation was to ascertain the practi- 
cability of applying the Thayer or I^enroot^ bills or the Peters measure 
to supplement the Sherman Anti-trust Act. Such was the purpose of 
the hearings, but they resolved themselves into an examination of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company with Louis D. Brandeis as “star** 
witness against the monopoly. 

So far as the evidence of various manufacturers is concerned there 
is little in the Hearings that was not brought out in one form or another 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. The question-^ 
naire sent out by the Boston News Bureau for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the attitude of the various shoe manufacturers toward the 
United Shoe Machinery Company was introduced into the evidence. 
This reveals the fact that an overwhelming weight of opinion does 
not believe the corporation to have been detrimental to the interests 
of the manufacturers ; and early in the hearings, Mr. Littlefield, counsel 
for the company, practically forced Mr. Brandeis to admit that the 
elimination of the United Shoe Machinery Company would scarcely 
cause a decline in the price of shoes, or, if so, only most indirectly. 
Incidentally Mr. Littlefield’s cross-questioning was one of the interest- 
ing features of the hearings. Formerly congressman from Maine, he 
is gifted with a large share of Yankee shrewdness, and at times his 
questions were disconcerting and most difficult to answer. 

An unprejudiced reader may seriously doubt, after a careful perusal 
of the Hearings, the wisdom of the bill proposed. Few will sympathize 
with the attitude of Mr. Fish, a patent attorney of Boston, who decries 
the Thayer and Lenroot bills as “the most vicious attack that ever has 

' Called Lenroot bill in the House, LaFollette bill in the Senate. 
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been made upon the whole patent system of the United 

States.” His argument reads like a forecast of the Dick decision. It 
is as strictly legal and as strictly logical as that of the court. But 
like the latter it does not satisfy. We need a reform of patent legisla- 
tion. An argument based upon a glorification of the present system 
and the assertion that the bills under consideration attack that system 
is hardly likely to raise up many foes to the bills in question. The 
same may be said of the argument of Mr. I.ittlefield. It should none 
the less be added that it is difficult to answer the counsels’ argument 
that many transactions of an entirely innocent character would be 
brought within the purview of illegality, if the proposed legislation 
should be enacted. There is much weighty evidence against the bills 


as well as for them. 


W. 8. Stevens. 


A most serviceable compilation is Federal Anti-Trust Decisions, 
1890-1911, a reprint and continuation of the compilation made by 
Finch in 1907. The work is published in four volumes, and contains 
cases passed upon in the United States courts arising out of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890. The digest appears at the end of 
volume 4. (Washington, Department of Justice, pp. 1012, 1036, 984, 
699.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has published a pampldet 
containing National Car Demurrage Rules and Ej'planatioTis (Wash- 
ington, June, 1912, pp. 11). The commission tentatively adopts the 
rules adopted by the American Railway Association. 

The function of the Commerce Court is discussed in a lecture. 
Commerce, the Commission and the Courts, delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity, May 13, by Mr. Logan G. McPherson. 

Hearings before the House Commitiec on Patents on the Oldfield 
Revision and Codification of the Patent Statutes, held April 17-May 
25, 1912, have been printed in twenty-seven parts. Part 18 contains 
the testimony of Mr. Louis Brandeis in which the relation of a patent 
policy to monopoly prices receives especial attention. The testimony 
of Mr. Frederick P, Fish, in Part 26, also deals with this question. 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commissioners of Massachusetts for 1911 (Boston, 1912, pp. 
289, 441) refers to the need of further legislation in regard to com- 
panies which furnish electricity for power purposes. It seems desir- 
able that public supervision and regulation should be made applicable 
in a uniform way to all companies engaged in the supply of electricity. 
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The Reports of Public Service Commission, Second District of New 
York, from June 2, 1909 to June SO, 1911, have been published in a 
separate volume (Albany, 1911, Vol. 2, pp. 778). 

The Second Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey for the Year 1911 (Trenton, 1912, pp. 497) 
contains the second annual report of this commission and copies of 
decisions rendered during the year. 

In the Report of the Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission 
(Harrisburg, 1911, pp. 180) special attention is given to the subject 
of telephone rates. The commission has come to the conclusion that 
the only practicable way of determining the reasonableness of local 
rates is to base them on the unit or local exchange basis. The more 
important telephone companies of Pennsylvania are cooperating toward 
this end. The commission therefore believes that the fixing of tele- 
phone rates by legislative enactment is not, at present, at least, feasi- 
ble. The commission also recommends that express companies should 
be governed in their charges by the long and short haul provision 
applied to railway companies. 

The Forty-First Annual Report of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Illinois (Springfield, 1912, pp. xvi, 958) gives evi- 
dences of the increased responsibilities and powers of the commission. 

The Corporation Laws of Missouri have been reprinted in separate 
form (Jefferson City, pp. 241). These contain the revised statutes of 
1909 and the amendatory acts of 1911. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics (Washington^ D, C.) has pre- 
pared an elaborate bibliography on Railway Economics’: A Collective 
Catalogue of Books in Fourteen American Libraries. The libraries 
thus used are those of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Congress, John Crerar, New York Public, and 
Columbia, Leland Stanford, Jr., Harvard, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Yale universities. The titles are ar- 
ranged topically, and there is a twenty-five page index of authors. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1912, pp. x. 446.) 

In the Report of the President of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, for 1912, it is stated that pending litigation initiated by the 
government has reduced its operating force by a thousand employees. 
Conditions in regard to the new contracts are explained. 
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Editor of The American Economic Review: 

In its very admirable report (noted in the Review, March 1912, 
p. 81, and June 1912, p. 485), the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission points out that the lowest wages paid to women are con- 
fined to certain factories, and that the differences in kind and grade of 
product cannot account for the wage differences discovered, as both the 
higher and the lower wages were paid in factories manufacturing the 
cheaper lines. The commission then concludes that such evidence shows 
an ability to pay higher wages than some employers pay. “These 
latter because of inefiicient management or because they are making 
unusual profits, are doing business at the expense of their employees.*" 
I do not doubt that such may be and probably is sometimes the case, 
but is it not possible and even probable that in some cases, at least, the 
lower wages are paid to inferior workers } At any rate it seems that the 
proving away of this possibility is an essential part of the argument 
leading to the commission’s conclusion. 

Raymond V. Phelan. 

University of Minnesota, 

The Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has printed (1) Report of Civilian Expert Board on Industrial Man- 
agement of United States Navy Yard; (2) Report of Freeland Board 
on Modern Navy-Yard Methods; (3) Report on the Vickers System of 
Industrial Management (Washington, 1912, pp. 109). The evidence 
bears on the question of financial economy as well as labor efficiency. 

Additional data in regard to the conditions of governmental work 
will be found in Volume 8 of Hearings before the Special Committee 
to Investigate the Taylor and Other Systems of Shop Management 
(Washington, 1912, pp. 1265-1985). There is a large amount of 
evidence in regard to the bonus and premium systems and other forms 
of so-called efficiency work. 

The Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to Amend the Erdman Act, March 25, 1912, has been printed 
(Washington, pp. 18). The argument for the most part applied to 
extending the act to disputes in the coal mining industry. 

In the Eighteenth Annual Report of Factory Inspection of Rhode 
Island for 1911 (Providence, 1912, pp. 215) it appears that there is a 
further decrease in the employment of children. The percentage of 
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children employed in industrial establishments in 1911 was 3.5 as 
compared with 6.4 in 1900. 

Further light on industrial conditions in a New England factory 
town is disclosed in hearings before the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives on The Strike at Lawrence, Mass,, March 
2-7, 1912 (H. Doc. No. 671, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 464). 

In the Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of Maryland for 1911 (100 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
1912, pp. 368) the commissioner advises that the limit of age for 
children to work be raised from 12 to. 14 years. 

In the Fourth Annual Report of the Factories Inspector of the 
Province of Nova Scoiia for 1911 (Halifax, 1912, pp. 61) there is a 
paragraph in regard to the ‘'safety man** as a factor in preventing 
accidents in industrial establishments. The experience of the United 
States, particularly the state of Indiana, is cited, showing the value of 
such an official. This report also contains in an appendix a report of 
a special inquiry into 100 accidents at the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company of Sydney. 

The value of a safety man or a safety committee is also referred to 
in Accident Bulletin No, of the Bureau of Labor, Industries, and 
Commerce of Minnesota (March, 1912, pp. 8). Special reference is 
made to the experience of the Illinois Steel Company and the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company. 

The Labor Laws of Missouri in force September, 1911, have been 
compiled in a separate volume (Jefferson City, State Labor Bureau, 
1912, pp. 72). 

A similar compilation has been made in Labor Laws of the State of 
Washington (Olympia, Bureau of Labor, 1911, pp. 104). 

The Report on Trade Unions in 1908-1910 with Comparative Sta- 
tistics for 1901-1910 published by the British Board of Trade (London, 
Wyman and Sons, 1912, pp. cii, 143) devotes especial attention to the 
benefit expenditures of labor unions. Rules respecting the weekly 
amounts of such benefits and number of weeks for which the benefits 
are paid are summarized. The last report previously published in 
this series dealt with the period 1905-1907. 

Among the new features which appear in the Fifteenth Abstract of 
Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom (London, Board of Trade, 
1912, pp. xxiii, 345) are: minimum time-rates of wages fixed by trade 
boards, trade-union benefits, and data in regard to old-age pensions. 
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The Twelfth Report of the Bureau of Labour of the Province of 
Ontario, for 1911 (Toronto, 1912, pp. S02), contains considerable in- 
formation in regard to the benefit features of labor organizations (pp. 
91-161, 260-261). 

The Daily Consular and Trade Report for July 6, 1912, contains 
a memorandum of the award of a minimum wage for the coal miners 
of West Riding, Yorkshire, under the Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912, 

The Thirty •‘fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries of New Jersey for 1911 (Trenton, 1912, pp. 
xiii, 308), continues the useful tables prepared by this bureau, classify- 
ing weekly earnings (pp. 28, 77-102). The report also includes a 
seventy-five page report on industrial insurance in Germany. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Prices. The Canadian Department of Labour has issued its second 
annual report on Wholesale Prices, Canada, 1911 (Ottawa, 1912, pp. 
xiii, 228). Previous reports (considered in the Review for March, 
1911 and December, 1911) presented wholesale price statistics and 
index numbers for the period 1890-1910. The present report contains 
appendices on the gold output, 1911, and retail prices, 1910-1911. 

During 1911, wholesale prices in Canada reached a higher general 
level than in any year during 1890-1910, and probably higher than in 
any year since 1872-73. The general index was 127.2 for 1911 as 
compared with 124.0 for 1910. From January to June the monthly 
indices ranged between 126.1 and 126.4; during the remainder of the 
year there was a precipitous rise to 129.4 in December. The rise was 
due primarily to great advances in the prices of grains, fruits, and 
vegetables. Raw materials advanced 7.2 points over 1910 while 
manufactured articles advanced 1.8 points. The weighted index number 
rose from 128.0 in 1910 to 131.1 in 1911, being, therefore, in close 
agreement with the unweighted numbers previously quoted. 

In the United States the Labor Bureau index number for 1911 was 
129.3 as compared with 131.6 for 1910. In Great Britain the Board 
of Trade index number for 1911 was 109.8, being 0.6 per cent higher 
than in 1910, 5.1 per cent higher than in 1909, and the highest recorded 
since 1884. 

Warren M. Persons. 

Relating to the question of investigating a “Money Trust*' are to 
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be noted Hearings on House Resolution No, SH, December 15, 1911 
(pp. 51), January 26, 1912 (No. 1, pp. 44; No. 2, pp. 58) ; also speech 
of Hon. Robert L. Henry, February 24, 1912 (pp. 15). 

A circular of the National City Bank of New York for May, 1912, 
contains an interesting page in regard to the proposed changes in the 
design and size of paper currency. The June issue summarizes recent 
progress toward a national budget, and also gives a paragraph to the 
improvement in national bank supervision during the past three years. 

In the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New 
York for 1911 (Albany, pp. 680) it is noted that the postal savings 
banks have not disturbed the steady growth of corporate savings 
banks. The gain in open accounts was greater in 1911 than in 1910. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
Relative to Building and Loan Associations in Ne^ Jersey for 1911 
(Trenton, 1911, pp. 594) notes continued growth and prosperity of 
building associations. Gross assets increased over 11 per cent during 
the year. 

The Laws Relating to Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Companies of 
Connecticut 1911, have been published in pamphlet form (Hartford, 
pp, 58), 

The Banking Laws of Missouri have also been reprinted in a separate 
pamphlet (Jefferson City, 1911, pp, 156, xii), with annotations of 
judicial decisions. 

The Auditor of Public Accounts of Illinois has issued a small pamph<- 
let containing the Laws of Illinois Governing Corporations with Bank- 
ing Powers and Trust Companies, 191^ (Springfield, pp. 15). 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the State Banking Board of Ne- 
braska (Lincoln, 1912, pp. xxxiv, 369) contains data in regard to the 
new depositors' guaranty fund which was established last year. There 
is also appended the state banking law now in force. 

The New Zealand Department of Labour has published Inquiry into 
the Cost of Living in New Zealand 1910-11 (Wellington, 1912, pp. 
29). The report is based on returns made by householders, represent- 
ing, on the whole, thrifty and careful citizens. Practically the inquiry 
is similar in form to that recently made in Australia noted in the 
Review for June, 1912, (p, 448) and comparisons are made with the 
results there obtained. 
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Fabian Tract No, 162 , Family Life on a Pound a Week, by Mrs. 
Pember Reeves, deals with workmen's budgets in the district of Lam- 
beth, London. 

Public Finance 

Taxation in Ohio. The Second Annual Report of the Taw Com- 
mission of Ohio (Springfield, 1912, pp, 468) is the first report of the 
Tax Commission of Ohio to cover a full year. Passing over the ex- 
cellent work done in connection with taxes upon corporations this 
review must confine itself to the equalization of real property values in 
1911 and to the commission’s views on tax reform. 

The equalization of real property values was doubtless much better 
done than ever before in Ohio. The former decennial board of equaliza- 
tion was strictly an equalizing board, but the law now lays down ‘True 
value in money” as the rule of equalization and permits the commission 
to increase the valuation of any district or of any class of real prop- 
erty. The commission thus becomes an assessing board. The plan 
followed was that of average values per acre, making use of the 
original appraisements, considerations in transfers, tax maps and 
conferences with assessing officials and others. The commission 
rejected the so-called sales method on the grounds of impracticability 
and expense. Its objections to the theory of this method are not 
conclusive, namely, that sales do not determine values and that the 
assessor does not uniformly assess all property (p. 68). 

The commission holds that the taxation of all kinds of property “by 
a uniform rule according to its true value in money” is the only just 
and equitable rule of property taxation (p. 35). It condemns the 
exemption of the public bonds of Ohio on the uncertain ground that 
interest has not been saved, overlooking the fact that the tax was 
inoperative (p. 4). It entertains the purely legalistic notion tliat 
“shares of stock constitute property distinct from the capital or 
property of the company,” and on that ground condemns the exemp- 
tion of the shares of stock of domestic corporations and of foreign 
corporations two thirds of whose property is taxed within the state,' 
Such views naturally breed impatience of proposals to change the 
nature of the tax. Classification is characterized as “an ingenious 
device for shifting the burden of taxes to the shoulders of those least 
able to bear it.” More assent will be given to the proposition that if 

^It may be noted that former Attorney-General Wade H. Ellis also ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of this legislation. See Report of the Tax Com- 
mission, 1908, p. 13. 
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the general property tax is necessarily a failure, the only logical thing 
to do is to exempt all personal property (p. 34). 

But the commission is alive to the necessity of changes in the admin* 
istrative machinery of the tax. This reform was inaugurated with the 
creation of the Tax Commission. In the view of the commission, a 
second and very necessary step was taken in limiting the tax rate.* 
The commission here seems to fall into the fundamental error of many 
advocates of classification, believing that a low rate will make owners 
**ashamed not to return their property for taxation” (p. 82). To sup- 
plement this legislation, the commission recommends the abolition of 
the state levy, which is to be achieved through leaving the support of 
the common schools to the counties and, in the unlikely (?) event that 
present revenues should be unable to provide for the sinking and 
university funds, through apportionment among the counties on the 
basis of total revenues raised. The creation of the office of county 
assessor, and constitutional amendments making clear the power of the 
state to levy taxes on incomes, inheritances, and the production of 
minerals, and to exempt timbered tracts, conclude the important recom- 
mendations made (pp. 40, 41). 

In passing judgment on the commission’s attitude on tax reform, 
it should be borne in mind that it appears to be registering the voice 
of the people of Ohio, who have, through their Fourth Constitutional 
Convention, just reaffirmed and revamped the uniform rule of taxation 
in accord with the views of the commission. The vexing problem of 
how to reach and tax intangible forms of property has received little 
consideration. Opposition in the convention to genuine tax reform 
found its life not so much in the merits of the question as in the fear 
of the single tax (which element was in control of most of the conven- 
tion machinery) and in the even greater fear of the farmer vote in the 
approaching primaries. 

Oliver C. Lockhart. 

Ohio State University, 

Hearings and Statements Submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Finance (H. R. 21213) relating to Schedule E "Duties on Sugar, Mo- 
lasses, Syrups, etc, has been issued (Washington, 1912, pp. xxvi, 901). 
The volume contains Senate Report No. 763 and a comparison of the 

*This interesting legislation is described in the Americak Economic Review 
for September, 1911, pages 648-9, and also in the volume under review, pages 
29-32. 
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laws enacted from 1883 to 1900 and tables of imports from 1894 to 
1911. The Senate report is adverse to placing sugar on the free list. 
The hearings took place in April, 1912, and represented the testimony 
of some thirty witnesses. There are many statistical tables showing 
.the progress of the beet sugar industry. 

The report of the Committee on Ways and Means on Reduction of 
the Duties on Cotton Manufactures (H. R. No. 829, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
June 4, 1912, pp. 53) contains an analysis of the report of the Tariff 
Board. The majority report argues that the duties fixed in the bill 
of 1911 are fully justified by the findings of the Tariff Board. It is 
also claimed that the board has prepared its report upon a basis differ- 
ent from that employed in the wool report, placing more reliance upon 
foreign prices, rather than upon costs. 

The minority report of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
(Report 461, Part 2, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., March 14, 1912., pp. 8), 
^adverse to an excise tax on incomes, claims that the proposed measure 
would not yield over $20,000,000. An analysis is made of available 
statistical data in the light of English experience with the income tax. 

The report of the Senate Finance Committee on Duties on Metals 
and Manufactures of Metals has appeared (591, 62 Cong,, 2 Sess., 
Apr. 5, 12, 1912, pp. 6, 24). The report adds nothing to the House 
report noted in the June issue. 

Mr. Truman G. Palmer has boiled down the arguments against pro- 
posed preferred reductions of sugar duties in two pamphlets. Sugar- 
Tariff Reduction: Who Wants It and Why, and Competition v. Monopo- 
ly, which have been published as two Senate documents, Nos. 378 and 
377 (62 Cong., 2 Sess.). The first is a digest of testimony presented 
before the Hardwick Committee (pp. 23) ; and the latter summarizes 
and answers twenty- four arguments advanced by the New York re- 
finers in favor of free sugar (pp. 17). 

Circular 525 of the New York Tax Reform Association (29 Broad- 
way, New York) contains a summary of the tax legislation at the 
recent short session of the legislature. The principal changes in the 
law were the exemption of household furniture and personal effects 
to the value of one thousand dollars and the reduction of taxation 
(Upon forest lands. Certain administrative changes were introduced in 
the method of computing the tax rate in the city of New York. 

Attention should be directed to the valuable statisical data contained 
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in the Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the City 
of New York for the Year Ending September SO, 1911 (New York, 

1911, pp. 87). 

The Michigan State Library has published The History of Railroad 
Taxation in Michigan, originally submitted as a doctoral thesis at the 
University of Michigan, by Professor Wilbur O. Hedrick (Lansing, 

1912, pp. 69). Successive chapters discuss the capitalization tax, the 
tax on gross income, and the property tax. 

The Wisconsin Income Tax Law of 1911 has been published as a 
separate, with explanatory notes distributed under the different sec- 
tions. (Madison State Tax Commission, 1911, pp. 68.) 

The Report of the State Tax Commission of Alabama, for 1911 
(Montgomery, pp. 75), affords evidence of the influence of a state 
board in increasing assessments. Although assessment has been re- 
duced from 100 to a 60 per cent basis, the total valuation has been 
increased. In the five years' existence of the commission, taxable 
values have increased 46 per cent. Nearly all of the report is devoted 
to tables. 

Of interest in Proceedings of the Third Biennial Conference Con-- 
vention of the Tax Commission and the County Assessors of Kansas 
f Topeka, 1912, pp. 121) is the account of the pioneer efforts being 
made in Kansas in the classification of real estate for purposes of 
assessment. The report is chiefly concerned with answers to questions 
as to assessments. 

The State Board of Equalization of California has published in 
convenient form Revenue haws of the State of California, including 
citations from court decisions affecting such laws (Sacramento, 1912, 
pp. 510). 

The State Board of Equalization of California has published a 
Special Report on Taxation showing First Effects of Separation on 
State, County and Municipal Revenues and Tax Rates (Sacramento, 
December 1, 1911, pp. 28), covering the experience of the first year 
of the new system. 

There has also been received a bulletin of the State Board of Equal- 
ization containing Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of 
County Assessors^ Association of California (Sacramento, 1912, pp. 
40), containing various papers on home rule in taxation, the new tax 
law and the taxation of mining property. 
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The Seventh Annual Report of the Collector of Internal Revenue of 
the Philippine Islands, for 1911 (Manila^ pp. 51), deals not only with 
the taxes of the insular government but also with the local taxes of 
Manila. 

The rapidly increasing trade of the United States with Bolivia 
has led the Pan American Union to publish a revised edition of the 
Bolivian Tariff and Appraisement Schedules (Washington, 1912, pp. 
157). 

The report on Economy and Efficiency in the Government Service 
has been published in bound form (H. Doc. No. 670, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1912, pp. 565). It contains the message of President Taft, April 4, 
1912, and, in the appendices among others, reports on the methods 
of appointment, consolidation of certain bureaus, accounting offices of 
the Treasury, and travel expenditures. 

Insurance and Pensions 

The Administration op the Ohio Compensation Law. The com- 
mission of three appointed to administer this law secured a favorable 
decision from the Ohio Supreme Court before attempting to place the 
law in operation. This commission is composed of a representative of 
labor, of the employing class, and of the legal profession. Their salaries, 
as well as all costs of administering the law, are paid from the general 
revenue of the state, not from the assessments collected from employers 
and employees. The data upon which rates for particular industries 
are based are incomplete, and the commission, recognizing this fact, 
promulgated the rates for a period of six months. There is a maximum 
and minimum rate for each industry and if, at the close of the above 
period, experience as a whole or of a particular plant indicates that 
the rate is too low or too high, changes are to be made. The rate is 
specifically based on the one hundred dollar pay roll. The difterence 
between maximum and minimum is in some cases very great. 

Owing to the detailed and complex nature, of the law and to the 
activity of representatives of private liability companies, the commission 
sent representatives to various places in the state to explain the law, 
and is now publishing a journal for the purpose of informing the public 
in regard to the provisions of the law. The commission claims that 
private companies have misrepresented these provisions, and it has 
recently secured an opinion from the Attorney-General through the 
State Superintendent of Insurance that “no insurance company can 
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contract to indemnify an employer from the result of injuries occasioned 
by the wilful act or his failure to observe the laws of the state/' This 
represents a decided victory for the commission. 

An increasing number of firms are availing themselves of the law, 
although as yet by far the larger number have not elected to come 
under it. In such case they are deprived of common law defenses. 
The commission reports that a number of firms desire to take advantage 
of the law, but, because their particular rates would be very high, they 
plan first to improve their plants. The rates are in many cases much 
higher than those of private companies but the protection, especially 
to the workman, is much greater. Medical examiners have been ap- 
pointed for various sections of the state and there are also a number 
of traveling auditors who will be withdrawn from the field as soon as 
the public has been informed regarding the law and especially regarding 
the rates. 

A series of blanks is furnished upon which to report injuries, and 
every facility is provided to make it possible for both employer and 
employee to take advantage of the law. In its administration two 
points are especially kept in mind: (1) to give every inducement to the 
employer to improve his plant by means of the maximum and minimum 
rates; (2) to reduce expenses and make the charges approach first 
cost. The fund is a general one; there is not, as in the case of Wash- 
ington, a particular fund for each industry. Somewhat wide latitude 
has been given the commission as to methods of procedure and the 
granting of awards. The administration of the law so far seems to 
have warranted this grant of discretion. 

W. F. Gephart. 

The Proceedings of the National Convention of Insurance Cofwmw- 
sioners, Forty-Second Session, 1911, have been printed in two volumes 
(Harry R. Cunningham, secretary, Helena, Montana, 1911, pp. 205, 
54)9). The first volume contains a verbatim report of the proceedings, 
and the second the report of the examination of various accident 
insurance companies. 

Massachusetts has appointed a commission to study the question 
of the support of dependent minor children of widowed mothers. 
Legislation, providing what have been called widow's pensions, has 
already been enacted in Illinois and Missouri and is being agitated in 
various other states. An interesting session of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, last June, was devoted to the 
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subject. In Massachusetts eight bills providing for pensions were 
presented to the last legislature. The commission appointed consists 
of Dr, Robert F. Foerster, of Harvard University, chairman, Mrs. Clara 
Cahill Park, and Mr. David F. Tilley. It is attempting by special 
investigation and by hearings to learn the adequacy of existing meas- 
ures and the possible advantages of state grants to widows. Its report 
will be made to the legislature in January, 191S. R. F. F. 

The Insurance Department of New York has issued a Report on 
Examination of the Automobile Underwriters Conference, held Dec. 
80, 1911 (Albany, 1912, pp. 28), in which a brief history of automo- 
bile insurance may be found. Rates are given for different hazards. 
In 1910 insurance as reported by 23 companies amounted to $203,000,- 
000, for which premiums of $4,400,000 were paid. The losses were 
a little over $2,000,000. 

In a pamphlet. Compensation Insurance for Employers, the Massa- 
chusetts Employees Insurance Association (28 State St., Boston, 1912) 
explains the relations of this association to the new workmen's com- 
pensation law recently enacted in Massachusetts, discusses the probable 
cost of insurance by the state association, and replies to criticisms 
which have been made by representatives of private liability companies. 

Part IV of the Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada, for 1911, contains a description of the various forms of govern- 
ment annuities, showing the cost at different ages. (Ottawa, 1912, 
pp. 112.) 


Demography 

The Ministry of Trade and Commerce of Canada has issued with 
commendable promptness the first volume of the Fifth Census of 
Canada, 1911 (Ottawa, 1912, pp. x, 623), devoted to statistics of area 
and population. The returns are for June, 1911. It is hoped that the 
volume on agriculture and manufactures will be published before the 
end of the current fiscal year. 

From the Nineteenth Annual Report on Births, Marriages, Divorces 
and Deaths in Maine, 1910 (Augusta, 1911, pp. 192) it appears that 
the number of births was 266 less than in 1909 while the number of 
deaths was 1144 more. The number of marriages was also less. 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of 
articles in Italian periodicals^ and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of 
articles in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 

(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance) 

Allxx, E. La mHhode et la conception de Viconomie politique dans Voewnre 
de J, B, Say, Rev. d’Hist. Doc. Ecoii., 4, 1911. Pp. 40. 

Part of a forthcoming book, J. B. Say et la formation de la doctrine 
economique liberate en France. A painstaking study of the method 
and views of Say, and his place in the history of economic thought. 
Carlton, F. T. Price and rent. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 4. 

The presence or absence of physical deterioration is the distinguish- 
ing feature between interest and rent. 

Clement, H. La mUhode de Karl Marx. R6f. Soc., Apr. 16, May 1, 1912. 
Pp. 24. 

Rather a general indictment of socialism than a serious discussion 
of the method of Karl Marx. A good example of the wrong sort of 
criticism of socialism. 

Conrad, J. Bohm-Bawerks Kritik der socialistischen Zinstheorie. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirtsch., XX, 4, 1911. Pp. 30. 

Bohm-Bawerk opens the pages of the Zeitschrift for the expression 
of views directly antithetical to his own. Conrad, to be sure, accepts 
Bbhm-Bawerk's theory of interest, but aims to re-establish the con- 
tention that rent and interest are exploitation. He holds that labor 
alone is “productive."' Land and capital — as a part of “nature" simply 
furnish objectively the field for man’s activity. The argument is so 
clearly stated, that its readers will be anxious to see the reply which 
Bbhm-Bawerk apparently contemplates making. 

Feioogen. U4cole antrichienne d* Economic politique. Journ des Econ., Apr. 
& May, 1912. Pp. 25. 

A continuation. Deals with Wieser’s work. 

Guyot, Y. M. O. de MoUnari. Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1912. Pp. 19. 

A brief account of Molinari’s life with an appreciation of his work 
and a summary of his economic theories. 

Haney, L. H. Everyday economic errors. Univ. of Texas Bull., Apr. 22, 
1912. Pp. 21. 

In very short compass Professor Haney refutes current fallacies on 
the “balance of trade," “overproduction,” the “go easy" policy of 
workmen, waste and luxury, rents determining prices, the function of 
middlemen and speculators, farmers’ profits, “natural price," etc. 
Oswalt, H. Eine neue Begriindung der Arbeitskostentheorie. Zeitschr. f. 
Sociulwis., Mar., 1912. Pp. 4. 
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A review of Conrad^s article^ an abstract of which is given above. 
Conrad's views are hardly given the respectful consideration they 
deserve. 

Spbddex, E. R. Is the study of economics useful for the engineer? Sib. 
Journ. of Engg., Apr., 1912, 

Gives an affirmative answer. 

Economic History 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 

Adams, C. C. Foundations of economic 'progress in tropical Africa. Bull. 
Amer. Geog. Soc., Oct., 1911. Pp. 13. 

Alcouta, <^. Apergu sur la situation economiquc de la R4publique Argentine. 
Rev. Econ. de Bordeaux, Mar.-Apr., 1912. Pp. 16. 

Statistical survey. 

Berusky, H. Einiges uber das Erbrecht der Naturvolker. III. Zeitschr. f. 
Socialw., Dec., 1911. Pp. 13. 

An ethnographic study based on a wide range of material. 

Bond, B. W. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. Am, Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 20. 

A substantial contribution on an important feature of colonial land 
tenure. 

Burpee, L. J. A chapter in the literature of the fur trade. Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. V, 1910. 

Clarke, M. P. The Board of Trade at 'work. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1911. 

Study of organization and procedure of the most important organ of 
colonial administration in the eighteenth century. 

Deiciiman, C. F. Great industrial development of Kyushu, Japan. Far East 
Rev., Feb., 1912. 

Depitre, E. La prohibition du commerce et de Vindustne des toiles peintes 
aux XVIF et XVIIF slides. Rev. d’Hist. Doc. Econ., No. 4, 1911. Pp 
20 . 

A scholarly and important contribution to French economic history. 
Dougias, J. The industrial progress of the United States of America. Journ 
Soc. of Arts, Nov. 24, 1911. 

Interesting review of the influences that have caused the rapid 
development, the important legislation, etc. Also discussion. 

Garvie, a. E. Contemporary social developments in Canada. Sociol. Rev., 
Jan., 1912. Pp. 15. 

General survey followed by discussion of land laws, treatment of 
Orientals, relations to United States and United Kingdom. 

Gretton, R. H. Lot-meadow customs at Yarnton, Oxon. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1912. Pp. 9. 

A description of a system of allotment, still practiced in some 
Thames meadows, and suggestive speculations on its early history. 
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Hayem, J. MSmoires et documents 'pour servir A Vhistoire du commerce et 
de Vindmtrie en France, Les inspecteurs des man/afactures. Rev. In- 
tern. du Com., Mar. 31, 1912. Pp. 26. 

A useful study, based largely on unprinted material, of a character- 
istic office of the old regime, from its establishment by Colbert to its 
abolition during the French Revolution. 

IsNAHD^ £. L’industrie de la soie en Provence au XVIIP sibcle. Rev. Intern, 
de SocioL, No. 1, 1911. 

Lehoy-Beaulieu, P. Le mouvement des successions en France depuis le com- 
mencement du siicle, L’Econ. Fran^., Feb. 3, 1912. Pp. 2. 

The estates of decedents, appraised for taxation in France, have 
shown a tendency to decline rather than to increase in annual value,^ 
since 1900. The author discusses possible explanations — decrease in 
mortality crises, rise in rate of interest, evasion of the inheritance tax; 
and dxes the chief responsibility on the last named. 

Martix, G. La Fronde et les rentiers, C.R. Acad, des Sciences Morales, Sept.- 
Oct., 1911. Pp. 27. 

Maukier, R. Les idies politiques et 4conomiques d*un cultivateur en Van V, 
Rev. Hist, de la Revolution Fran^, Oct.-Dec., 1911. Pp. 14. 

Analysis of LovalFs Du Contrat Social, 

DE Mokeevsky, A. La r4forme agraire en Russie, Rev. d. Deux-Mondes, Jan. 
16, 1912. 

Moore, S. C. The industrial evolution of a manufacturing village. Econ. 

Journ., Dec., 1911. Pp. 11. 

Interesting study of the development of fustian manufacture, since 
the eighteenth century, at Hebden Bridge in Yorkshire. 

Nitti, F. Some demographic and economic information on Italy in the la^t 
fifty years. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Social Intelligence, Feb., 1912. Pp. 8. 

An address by the Italian minister of agriculture, chiefly statistical. 
Noyes, A. D. Politics and prosperity. Atlantic, Feb., 1912. Pp. 12. 

Palmieri, P. a. La Finlandia agricola e commerciale. Riv. Intern., Feb., 

1912. 

Review of the economic progress of Finland during half a century. 
Perez, L. M. Labor hihliografica. Revista Bimestre Cubana, May-June, et 
seq., 1911. 

Many titles of interest to economics are included in this list of works 
printed in Cuba, or elsewhere with reference to Cuba, for the period 
1800-1825. The bibliography runs through several numbers of the 
“Revista.** 

Phillips, M. The South Sea bubble. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1912. Pp. 
25. 

Contains reproductions of South Sea playing cards and of the Bub- 
bler’s Mirrour; a contemporary broadside. 
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Platon. G. Les banquiers dans la legislation de Justinien, Nouvellc liev. 
Hist, de Droit, Mar.- Apr., 1911. 

POHLE, L, Das Wirtschaftsjahr 1911 und die wirtschaftlichen Aussichten, 
Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Feb., 1912. Pp. 13. 

Quessette, F. U administration financi^re des Etats de Bretagne de 1689 d 
1715. Annales de Bretagne, Apr., 1911 Pp. 23. 

Radclipfe, W. L. The early development of the linen trade in Ulster. Clare 
Market Rev., Nov., 1911. 

Stowesand, W. Die wirtschafiliche Gesetzgehung der deutschen B undessiaaten 
im Jahre 1910. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Aug., 1911. 

Whelpley, J. D. Italy's economic outlook. Century, Apr., 1912. Pp. 22. 

Wilson, B. The economic legislation of 1911. Kcon. Journ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 

11 . 

Summary of the Acts of Parliament, excluding the National Insur- 
ance Act. 


Economic Geography 

(Abstracts by E. V. D. Robinson) 

Auigaro, P. Vne notivelle richesse nationalc: 1e fer dans Vouest de la France. 
R6f. Soc., May, 1912. 

Iron deposits were worked in west of Friince in ancient and mediae- 
val times, and even after the Revolution, but their location and <‘ven 
existence were forgotten till 1898. The present output in Normandy 
is rapidly increasing. There are also deposits in Brittany and Anjou. 
Part of the output goes to the furnaces in tlie north of )'>ance, part is 
exported in return for English and German coal. Wages in those 
districts have already risen, foreign workmen liave comt^ in, and a 
typical industrial revolution is in progress. 

Barr, G. W. Harnessing the Mississippi to electric yeneratois. Rev. Rev., 
Apr., 1912. 

The Keokuk dam will make possible 300,000 h. p. — over half of all 
now developed on both sides at Niagara. It will also provide deep 
water navigation over the Des Moines rapids. Next to Panama it is 
the greatest engineering feat of the age. 

Brashears, W. P\ Illinois' water-power water-way. Public Service, Apr., 1912. 

The proposed bond issue is '‘a twenty-million-doll ar plum, dangling 
tantalizingly before the glistening eyes and watering mouths of the 
Illinois politicians.'* The water power feature of it is not practical in 
either an engineering or a financial sense. 

Brooks, B. Water and power in industry — The power planters. Scribner, 
May, 1912. 

A popular article, well written and well illustrated, on the construc- 
tion of hydro-electric plants. 

Gillette, H. P. The appraisal of water rights. Engg. & Con., April 17, 1912. 
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Larger “multiplier” usually necessary in case of land for water 
power purposes than for railw^ays, because no substitute routes possi- 
ble; though rate per acre may be lower when area involved is larger. 
Multiplier largest on small watershed near great city. Company is 
entitled to be recouped for depreciation, whether of pump or water- 
shed. 

Lauhent, T. Le dSveloppement Sconotnique de la France. LHndustrie m4t- 
allurgique. Mus. Soo. M6m., Apr., 1912. 

A usable sketch of the development of the iron industry in France 
during the last century, largely statistical in character. The others of 
the same series treat agriculture and textiles of France. 

McCourt, W. E. a philosophy of geography. Pop. Sci. Mo., June, 1912. 

Geography is not merely a matter of location but of natural con- 
trols of life. Interesting collection of examples showing extent of 
environmental influences. 

McKibben, F. P. Alaska: A much misunderstood territory. Engg. Mag., 
May, 1912. 

Coast region has immense undeveloped water power. Greatest need 
is centralized government by a commission, as in Canal Zone. Best 
plan for mineral development is a leasing system. 

Merrill, 0. C. Water power development under government control. Eng. 
Rec., Apr. 27, 1912. 

Regulation of water power companies dates back to 1851 in France 
and 1878 in this country, but has developed most rapidly in the last 
ten years. Control is local in some countries, national in others, and 
varies from fixing conditions of franchise, as in most of the American 
states, to detailed supervision, as in Italy and Switzerland. The fed- 
eral government, in this country, limits its action to control of power 
sites on public domain and the exaction of a reasonable rental. 
Pawlowsky, a. Le mineral de fer en Anjou et en Bretagne. Journ. des 
Econ., Apr. 15, 1912. 

These deposits occupy a series of synclines extending as far south 
as Nantes and appear to be prolongations of the Norman deposits. 
The mineral is, however, not usually carbonate, but magnetite or hema- 
tite. The principal districts are about Segre and Chateaubriant. These 
deposits were known in previous centuries but were lost sight of again 
until after 1870, and remained practically unused till after 1900. 
des Rotours, a. and others. Une nouvelle richesse nationale: le fer dans 
Vouest de la France. R6f. Soc., Apr. 16, 1912. 

A discussion of the paper by M. Adigard, devoted chiefly to the 
question of foreign capital and foreign workmen in the French iron 
mines. 

Royck, F. P. a consideration of the report of commissioner of corporations 
on water power development in the United States. Stone & Webster Pub. 
Serv. Journ., May, 1912. 

Concentration of control is due to nature, the large powers being 
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few and at the same time most economical in operation. Competition 
is wasteful, while consolidation makes for economy and efficiency. 

Ruegg, S. G. What cooperation is doing for the German beet sugar industry. 
Am. Sugar Industry, May, 1912. 

Anticipating a surplus of sugar in the world market, all classes in 
Germany interested in the sugar industry have formed an organiza- 
tion to secure the removal of the consumption tax on sugar and by a 
great variety of means extend the use of sugar in Germany. 

Rushmobe, D. B. Water power in industrial life. Scribner, May, 1912. 

A rather disconnected account of notable power plants, with some 
striking illustrations and maps of long distance transmission systems. 
Tobell, J, Beirachtungen und Vorschldge zur Wasserrechtsgesetznovelle, 
Elektrotech u. Mas chin enbau. Mar. 24, 1912. 

Unstead, J. F. The cultivation of wheat in North America, Geog. Journ., 
Apr.-May, 1912. 

Present limits are economic, but these tend in the long run to 
approximate the physical limits. Most of article is devoted to ex- 
tremely careful statistical study of physical limits and their causes. 
A thorough piece of work of permanent value. 

final report of the national waterways commission. Engg. 

News. Apr. 25, 1912. 

Inland water transportation is decreasing, especially on upper 
Mississippi. Commission nevertheless recommends the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River project; also that Interstate Commerce Commission be em- 
powered to compel connection and through rates over joint land and 
water lines. Discusses thoroughly all aspects of water conservation. 

Railways 

(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsniip) 

Aelen, W. F. Railways and nationalization in the United States, apropos 
of a work by Mr, E, A, Pratt, Bui. Int. Ry. Cong., Apr., 1912. 

Baker, J. N. The fourth section, or the long and short haul, Yale Law 
Journ., Feb., 1912. 

‘‘No rate to an intermediate point can be reasonable so long as the 
carrier is maintaining at the more distant point a lower rate, except 
in so far as that lower rate is compelled by causes which the carrier 
does not control.'' 

Bishop, A. L. The Hudson Bay route, a new outlet for Canadian wheat, Ry. 
Age Gaz., Apr. 26, 1912. Pp. 2V^. 

Route will be reasonably safe from July to October. The difficulties 
in operation of railway from The Pas to Hudson Bay will not be 
insuperable. 

Colson, C. Results of operation of the French state railways, 1909 to 1911, 
Ry. Age Gaz., May 31, 1912. Pp. Syg, 

Abstract of article in Bulletin of International Railway Association, 
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The operating results of 1908, 1909, 1910 are given, showing contin- 
ued financial deterioration, unrelieved by any improvement in service* 
Tile nationalization of the Western system was unwise but improvement 
of the present condition is to be hoped for from the financial reorgan- 
ization provided by the Act of 1911. 

Delane, F. A. What the matter with the railways? Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 19, 
1912. Pp. 2. 

Need of cooperation between the public and the railways, A profit- 
sharing arrangement is, perhaps, the only way in which an end can be 
put to hostile legislation. 

Dunn, S. O. Railway discrimination. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 25. 

Recent instances of unfair discrimination are discussed and the con- 
clusion is arrived at that, to meet such cases as are quoted, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be given power to fix minimum 
rates. 

Emerson, H. The efficient manufacture of railway transportation. Engg. 
Mag., June, 1912. Pp. 7. 

Illustrates varying ideals of public service as manifested in the way 
in which different corporations treat the public. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. Government railway operation in France. Ry. Age Gaz., 
May 10, 1912. Pp. 2. 

A translation of the editorial, an abstract of which appeared in the 
June number of the Review (p. 467). 

Lewis, H. T. Interest and profits in rate regulation: Practice of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1912. Pp. 21. 

All explanation, largely in the words of tlie commission itself, of the 
principles upon which its decisions are based in the regulation of the 
rates of public utilities. Rates of interest and profit are allowed such 
as would exist, so far as can be ascertained, under similar conditions, 
competition being present. 

Ripley, W. Z. The commodity clause in railroad legislation. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 5. 

Outlines the methods of reorganization of their coal-mining business 
adopted by the various anthracite roads under the pressure of the 
“commodity clause.” 

Stockbridoe, F. P. The parcels post. World’s Work, June, 1912. 

SuFFEHN, E. L. The need of reconciliation between the railways and the 
public. Engg. Mag., May, 1912. Pp. 5. 

The railways would increase public interest in their financial needs 
if they would cultivate more effectually the good-will of the public. 
SwAYZE, F. J. The regulation of railway rates under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 36. 

After explaining the significance of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Granger and Minnesota rate cases. Judge Swayze ex- 
amines tlie Nebraska rate cases and subsequent decisions, pointing out 
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that no definite rule was laid down regarding valuation, and that the 
law is still in a formative stage as regards the determination of reason- 
able value. 

Effect of regulation in Texas. Ry. & Engg. Rev., June 1, 1912. 

An address prepared by the General Managers’ Association of Texas. 
Freight rates in Texas are inadequate. Modification of existing stock 
and bond law is necessary to secure proper development of the railway 
system of the state. 

E* C. nice and the American Railway Association on accidents. 
Ry. Age Gaz., June 7, 1912. Pp. li/g. 

Outlines the resolutions concerning railway trespassing and accident 
prevention passed by the association last !May. A vast majority of the 
accidents that now occur could not be prevented by improvement of 
physical facilities, the human element being responsible. 

Increase in fares on Illinois railway. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 1, 

1912. Pp. 21 / 2 . 

Increase of fares by the Galesburg and Kewanee Electric Railway. 
The new rates were expected to produce an increase in revenue of 9.1 
per cent, but only 4.2 per cent was secured, the number of passengers 
decreasing 4.1 per cent. 

Injustice of freight ** differentials** exposed. Greater N. Y., 

May 27, 1912. P. 1. 

Present differential system is urged by counsel, in argument before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be an arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against New York. 

Proposed freight transportation in Chicago. Elec. Ry. Journ., 

June 1, 1912. Pp. i/g. 

Urges the advantage of granting to all the surface and elevated rail- 
ways of Chicago the power to carry package freight at night. 

— Some results of government railway operation in France. Ry. & 

Engg. Rev., June 8, 1912. Pp. 1. 

Summary of M. Colson’s article, for which see above. 

The Panama toll question. Ry. Age Gaz., May 31, 1912. Pp. 1. 

The whole Panama Canal problem is being handled in a spirit of 
sectionalism, prejudice and political opportunism. 

• The tap-line case supplemental report. Ry. Age Gaz., June 7, 

1912. Pp. 21 / 2 . 

The facts ascertained concerning certain tap-lines indicate that, in 
many respects, these lines are not observing the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Waterways 

(Abstracts by Edwin J. Clapp) 

Adamsok, W. C. Needed Panama canal legislation. Independent, Mar. 21, 
1912. 
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An argument against discrimination in Panama canal tolls in favor 
of American ships, coasting or otherwise. The exclusive right to 
engage in the coasting trade is already sufficient subsidy to American 
vessels. 

B., L. Bordeaux-Maritime, Rev. Econ. Bordeaux, Nov.-Dee., 1911. 

A detailed review of the clash of interests and inefficiency of admin- 
istration which has hindered the authorized modernization of the port 
of Bordeaux. Present conditions of principal French ports. 

Ludinoton, a. C. New York water terminals. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1912. 

An excellent survey of the New York Dock Department's plans to 
reorganize the Hudson River waterfront. 

— ' " ' The Chicago river and the Chicago harbor. Engg. News, Mar. 

21, 1912. 

Advocates the construction of a harbor outside the city for the trans- 
shipment of through freight between rail and lake carriers. This 
freight is to go around the city on a belt line and not, as at present, 
contribute to the city’s congestion. Local freight is to be landed on 
the shores of the Calumet and Chicago rivers, as at present, but relief 
is to be afforded by the construction on the lake shore of two huge city 
piers, at the mouth of the Chicago river. 

Debate on Panama canal tolls. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber of 

Commerce, Apr., 1912. 

The Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution calling on the 
President to use all means in his power, consistent with our treaty 
obligations, to have Panama canal tolls such as to protect American 
interests and serve the upbuilding of our merchant marine. ‘*We advo- 
cate as a measure to this end that the rates of toll on vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade shall not be over one third the rate charged on 
vessels engaged in the deep sea business, or free if necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose desired.” 

Domestic commerce should be free. Greater New York, Mar. 11, 

1912. 

Advocates a free Panama canal for coasting vessels. The same 
policy applied to internal improvements should be applied to the canal 
as used in interstate traffic. 

Report on Panama canal tolls. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber of 

Commerce, Mar., 1912. Pp. 5. 

The Chamber’s committee on foreign commerce reports in favor of 
toll of $1 per ton upon all tonnage passing through the canal. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by John Bauer) 

Bektley, H. C. Standardization of accounting forms and methods. Joum. 
Account., May, June, 1912. 

Articles 8 and 4 of a series. Article 8 discusses the grouping and 
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arrangement of the items in the balance sheet, also the principles by 
which the various items should be valued. Article 4 is a discussion of 
the income statement: takes up the desirable title of the statement, 
the form and arrangement of items, and the sub-analysis of the state- 
ment. A typical balance sheet (in two forms) and a typical income 
statement (with sub-analysis) are given. Clear and suggestive short 
articles. 

BosheRj I.. H. Controlling accounts in cost accounting Jouni. Account., 
June, 1912, Pp. 15. 

In four parts: (1) classification of accounts; (2) collection of cost 
data; (3) controlling accounts; (4) monthly statements. A rather 
indefinite and too general discussion. 

Fedeeal Economy and Efficiency Commission. Report on the accounting of^ 
flees of the Treasury, with recommendations for the consolidation of the 
six auditors* offices into one office. Gov. Account., May, 1912. Pp. 12. 
The commission recommends that the present six auditors of the 
Treasury be replaced by the Auditor of the Treasury, and that all 
the auditing work of the government be consolidated. Uniformity of 
records and procedure would be secured, efficiency promoted, and a 
saving of over $100,000 annually would be effected. 

Franklin, B. A. Cost methods that give the execuHve control of his business. 

V. Labor from the cost viewpoint. Engg. Mag., May, 1912. 

The weekly pay-roll should show the total labor cost and an analysis 
of it. Forms are presented providing ready comparisons from week 
to week. 

Franklin, B. A. Cost methods that give the executive control of his business. 

VI. The vexing question of expense. Engg. Mag., June, 1912. 

Discusses so-called indirect expenses, or over-head charges. Two 

points are important: (1) determining cost of salable articles; (2) 
keeping expenses under control. There is no ab'^olute rule for correct 
apportionment of indirect expenses ; the value of any rule adopted must 
be judged more from the second than the first point. 

Heydon, F, E. Modern transportation accounting, II, Operating revenue. 
Gov. Account., May, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Discusses and illustrates the difficulty of determining absolutely what 
are operating and what are capital costs. 

Humphreys, D. G. The value of buildings and machinery as a lender* s #<•- 
curity. Accountant, May 25, 1912. 

A suggestive article, written from the standpomi of English ex- 
perience and law. 

Jenbunson, M. W. The promotion and accounts of a public limited company. 
Accountant, June 1, 8, 15, 1912. 

Describes procedure in the promotion of a company, and explains 
the various books of accounts that should be kept — according to Eng- 
lish custom and practice. 
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JjEoir HAUSER, U. L. A national fund for promoting efficient municipal account-- 
ing and reporting. Gov. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Briefly describes the work carried on through the Metz fund estab- 
lishing scientific and uniform accounting in cities. 

Leonhauser, U. L. Municipal accounting i the capital account balance sheet. 
Gov. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 9. 

Discusses the advantages of subdividing the general balance sheet 
of a city so as to bring in comparison the permanent properties with the 
bonded long-time debts. 

Mitchell, T. W. Relation of cash discounts to goods valuation and to reserves 
for bad debts. Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 10. 

Cash discounts offered and taken on sales are usually treated as 
losses to the seller and gains to the purchaser. This is wrong account- 
ing. Discounted cash prices are present values of goods sold; undis- 
counted prices are future values, and include (1) interest on present 
values, (2) insurance on bad accounts. Therefore, if cash accounts 
offered are taken, the seller gets and the purchaser pays what is imme- 
diately due, there is neither loss nor gain; but, if the discounts are not 
taken, then the seller receives and the purchaser pays interest and 
insurance, — ^the opposite of the usual treatment. These facts should 
be shown by the accounts, and the article explains how this can be 
done. An unusually valuable article. 

Moyer, M. S. The audit of banks of discount and deposit. (Second article.) 
Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 5. 

Paula, F. R. M. de. A few notes on auditing. Account., June 15, 1919. 

Covers a wide variety of points on accounting, auditing and finance; 
pays particular attention to the auditing of depreciation. 
pHEVDEBGAST, W. A. Efficiency through accounting. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 
1919. 

Holds that modern accounting cannot produce efficiency in city gov- 
ernment, but clears the way for efficiency. Recounts the experience of 
New York city in getting control of the various classes of expenditures 
and in establishing standards of results. 

Taussig, B. J. Results obtainable through reorganization of accounting meth- 
ods {in cities). Ann. Am. Acad,, May, 1919. 

Accounts should show revenues and costs, provide for measuring the 
efficiency of services, and keep control of municipal properties. The 
article is based upon the experience of St. Louis. 

Tayi,or, G. Municipal accounts. Accountant, May 11, 1919. Pp. 7. 

Show advantages of the ‘‘income and expenditures'' accounts system 
over the “receipts and payments" system. Discusses a number of im- 
portant points on English municipal accounting, both as required by 
law and as established by practice. 

Turner, E. H. The repayment of loans of commercial and financial under- 
takings {sinking funds). Accountant, Apr. 97, 1919. 
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Discusses the principles of a sinking fund, the kind of debts for 
whose extinguishment it should be used, interest rates earned and 
forms of investment. 

Waltok, J. M. The application to a municipality of modern methods of 
accounting and reporting. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1919. 

The author is city controller of Philadelphia, and he describes the 
reorganization which was recently effected in the accounting methods 
of that city. Presents consolidated balance sheet of Philadelphia for 
December 31, 1911. 

Whye, W. C. Profit and loss — or what? Journ. Account., May, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Suggests “Revenue and Expense*' as a title for the statement show- 
ing the gains and costs for a given business period. About ten different 
terms are being used currently to designate this statement. 

Corporations and Trusts 

(Abstracts by M. II. Robinson) 

Alexander, M. W. Contribution of industrial combination to national wel- 
fare. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1919. 

Advocates the creation of a “Department of Applied Economics” in 
every large combination, for the purpose of studying labor conditions 
and applying proper remedies. 

Bolling, R. C. United States Steel corporation and labor conditions. Ann. 
Am. Acad., July, 1919. 

A detailed account of the work of the United States Steel corpora- 
tion for the welfare of its employees. 

Boston, C. A. The spirit behind the Sherman anti-trust law. Yale Law 
Journ., Mar., 1919. 

Canfield, G. F. Competition, the safeguard and promoter of general welfare. 
Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1919. 

Shows the wide field of competition still existing. 

Clark, J. B. The possibility of competition in commerce and industry Ann. 
Am. Acad., July, 1919. 

Contends that it is possible so to change our laws that competition 
may be preserved and its benefits retained without a destructive war- 
fare on trusts. 

Davis, W. H. Patents. Sch. of Mines Qr., Apr., 1919. 

Dawson, M. M. Publicity of accounts of industrial corporations. Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1919. 

Advocates a bureau at Washington for the purpose of maintaining a 
department for the filing of corporation reports, with provision for 
investigation where there is suspicion that false statements have been 
made. 

Evans, H. The Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases. Univ. of Pa. Law 
Rev., Feb., 1919. 
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Shows to what extent the scope of the anti-trust law has been 
extended in the above decisions. 

Fbeukd, E. The enforcement ^provisions of the Sherman law. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., May, 1912. 

Fitch, J. A. United States Steel corporation and labor. Ann. Am. Acad., 
July, 1912. 

Based upon the author’s personal investigations for the “Pittsburgh 
Survey.” Believes that the United States Steel corporation has not 
been a good thing for labor and gives his reasons. Also discusses the 
papers of McCleary, Bolling, and others on labor conditions. 

Foote, A. R. Unregulated competition is destructive of national welfare. Ann. 
Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

Strongly advocates regulation of combinations by the government. 
Foulke, R. R. Restraints on trade, I, II. Columbia I-.aw Rev., Feb., Mar., 
1912. 

Excellent articles, especially strong from the legal point of view. 
Monopoly is a lawful thing, and the objection to the law is directed 
against its methods. 

Garfield, J, R. Publicity in affairs of industrial combinations. Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1912. 

Gwynk, j. K. Inaustrial combines and national progress. Ann. Am. Acad., 
July, 1912. 

A defense of combinations which is called a “national evolution.” 
Hall, J. P. Constitutional aspects of federal regulation of business. Journ. 
Pol. Econ,, May, 1912. 

Through taxation, postal regulations, the interstate commerce clause, 
and control over interstate corporations, Congress has power to ef- 
fectively regulate large business enterprises. 

Kellogo, F. B. Results of the Standard Oil decision. Rev. Rev., June, 1912. 

The courts have accomplished all that could be expected. The prices 
of the Standard Oil Company stocks liave gone up because the suit 
disclosed an immense surplus. Congress should provide for federal 
incorporation, compulsory federal licenses. 

King, Montague, Roesler, and Walker. The policy of Great Britain, CanadOr 
and Germany to industrial combinations. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

The Canadian Combines Investigation Act is discussed by Mackenzie 
King, the British situation by Mr. Montague ; and the German attitude 
toward combinations by Roesler and Walker. 

Kirley, j. Jr. The benefits of industrial combinations. Ann. Am. Acad,, 
July, 1912. 

Praises industrial and attacks labor combinations. 

Montague, G. H. The gist of the Supreme Court decision in the Dick Patent 
Case. Engg, Mag., May, 1912. 

The Supreme Court decision is in accordance with previous decisions. 
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English and American ; it is also, in the writer's opinion, sound from the 
standpoint of public policy. 

Montague, G. H. The gist of the proposed patent-law amendments. Engg. 
Mag., June, 1913. 

Defends the present patent law and argues that proposed amend- 
ments providing for “compulsory licenses” and proliibition of “license 
restrictions” would inevitably retard future progress. 

Maltbie, M. R. Judicial review of public regulation. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
May, 1913. 

Judicial review of acts of commissions is apt to be unwise, and if 
the corporations make appeals to the courts to secure delays, a return 
may be made to legislative regulation, subject to no such review. 
McCleaby, J. T. Big business and labor. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1913. 

Reviews the progress made in improving conditions and attributes it 
to big business. 

Meade, E. S. The fallacy of big business. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1913. 

The trusts are inefficient, and should be disintegrated. Cut-throat 
competition would not result, but competition restored would enforce 
economy and efficiency. 

Russell, C. E. The lumber trust. World To-day, Apr., 1913. 

A continuation of the March article in the same magazine. 

Sewall, E. D. Actual and constructive patent infringement. Mach., Apr., 
1913. 

First of a series of articles. 

Shapiro, H. The formation of companies under the Enqlifth company law: a 
comparison with American legislation. IJmv. of Pa. Law Rev., Mar., 1913. 

Sloss, R. The coffee trust. World’s Work, June, 1913. 

A careful description of the valorization plan of Herman Sielcken 
and certain financial interests under his direction. 

Stevens, W. S. The powder trust, 1 S 72 - 19 J 2 . Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1913. 

Written from the government record in the suit against the com- 
pany. The article is strong and illuminating. 

Taft, Wickersham, Smith, Newlands, Beck, Roberts, and Williams. Ann. 
Am. Acad., July, 1913. 

This series of papers quite generally advocates the control of com- 
binations by a federal commission. Four are in favor of federal incor- 
poration. 

Talbert, Seager, Noyes, and Montague. The effect of the Sherman anti- 
trust law on the business of the country. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1913. 
Destruction of combination by the government is bad policy. Com- 
merce commission is desirable. The patent law defended. 

Thompson, H. Big business and the citizen. I. Rev. Rev., June, 1913. 

The article, first of a series, is written to show that monopoly is not a 
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new thing; that all of the practices of the modern trust are old, but 
that secrecy is the new sin in business — a claim which may well be 
doubted. 

Williams, J. Harmful effects of industrial combinations on labor, Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1912. 

Combinations have made labor more productive, but have retained 
the added product and used it for dividends. The conditions of labor 
and the terms of employment are less satisfactory. 

Williams, T. Competition as a safeguard to national welfare, Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1912. 

Rather general in its nature showing the benefits of rational com- 
petition. 

Wyman, B. Unfair competition by monopolistic corporations, Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1912. 

Advocates an interstate trust commission, similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and would give it administrative power over 
unfair practices, extortionate charges, etc. 

Woodman, R. S., Jb. Beneficial effects of industrial combinations over labor 
conditions. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

Written from the manager’s viewpoint, and claims that conditions 
have improved under the combinations. 

The just value of monopolies, and the regulation of the prices 

of their products, Pr. Assoc, of Civ. Engrs., Mar., 1912. 

The law of restraint of trade. Green Bag, May, 1912. 

A complimentary review of Mr. R. R, Foulke’s articles under the 
above title in the Columbia Law Review, Feb. and Mar., 1912. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 

Andrews, J. B. Protection against occupational diseases. Pub. Acad. Pol, 
Sci., II, 2, 1911. Pp. 6. 

Barnett, G. E. A documentary history of American labor, Pol. Sd. Quart., 
June, 1912. Pp. 6. 

A review of volumes III to X of .4 Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society, 

Barnett, G. E. National and district systems of collective bargaining in the 
United States, Quart. Joum. Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 19. 

An examination of the history of bargaining between unions and 
national or district employers’ associations from 1898 to date and the 
conclusions reached as to the conditions under which such systems may 
be expected to be successfully maintained. 

Barry, R. Legislating for labor, Hampton’s, Mar., 1912. 
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Batten, S. Z. Muscatine i the strike problem of a mid-’WBstern town. Survey, 
June 1, 191^. Pp. 9. 

Account of a strike of button makers which ha." lasted for more 
than a year. The issue is unionism. 

Booaudus, E. S. The relation of fatigue to industrial accidents {concluded) 
Am. Journ. Sociol, Jan., 1919. 

Finds that fatigue is a cause of industrial accidents. 

Bohlen, F. H. a problem in the drafting of workmen's compensation acts. 
Harvard Law Rev., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1919. Pp. 91, 27, 31. 

An examination of the judicial interpretations of the phrases **per- 
sonal injury by accident*' and “arising out of and in the course of the 
employment** which occur in a clause of the English Acts of 1897 and 
1906 which has been widely copied verbatim. 

Bohn, W. E. The industrial workers of the world. Survey, May 4, 1919. Pp. 

6 . 

The writer was “identified with the I. W. W. in its initial stages.’’ 
Sets forth the aims of the Chicago I. W. W. and the relation of this to 
other groups of industrial revolutionists. 

Burns, A. T. A promising foundation for industrial peace. Survey, May 4, 
1919. Pp. 5. 

Refers to the success achieved under the Erdman Act. 

Clark, li. D. Review of labor legislation of 1911. Bull. Bur. I..ab., Nov., 1911. 
Pp. 50. 

Clement, H. Les forces ouvrUres. R^f. Soc., Feb. 16, 1919. Pp. 10. 

Favors the organization of workmen into peaceful unions under the 
patronage of employers* associations. 

Deland, L. F. The Lawrence strike: a studg. Atlantic, May, 1919. Pp. 19. 

Conditions in Lawrence are the result of the operation of the laws 
of demand and supply and arc no worse tlian in other textile centers. 
Emphasizes the need of conservative trade unions to check the spread of 
revolutionary organizations. 

Douglas, J. Sir David Dale: iron-moLSter, conciliator , arbitrator. Engg. Mag., 
May, 1919. Pp. 13. 

Duran, P. La protection du travail en Belgique. Mouv. Social, May, 1919. 
Pp. 17. 

Emery, J. A. Labor organizations and the Sherman law. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1919. Pp. 13. 

Holds that the Sherman law has been properly applied to labor 
organizations and that the latter should not be exempted from its 
provisions. 

Fay, C. N. The value of existing trade-unionism. Atlantic, June, 1919. Pp. 
13. 

The writer, an employer, attacks the purposes and methods of the 
unions. Proposes that each employer encourage his employees to form 
a union of their own. 
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Feeund, E. Gomtitutional statm of workmen's compensation, Illinois Law 
Rev., Feb., 1912. 

Favorable to th^ constitutionality of such laws. 

Geeabd, C. Organisation et rSsultat du syndicalisme fSminin aux Etats-Unis, 
(Concluded.) Mouv. Social, Apr. 15, 1912. Pp. 20, 

What women's unions have accomplished in certain trades^ particular- 
ly under stimulus from and the guidance of the National Women's 
Trade Union League. 

Gompers, S. Syndicalism^ ^‘partyism” and unionism. Am. Federationist, May, 
1912. Pp. 11. 

“Syndicalism has not the faintest show of success in America." 
Trade unionism and legitimate political action will prove effective in 
the future as in the past. 

Guyot, Y. Le minimum de salaire des mineurs britanniques. Journ. des Econ., 
Apr. 15, 1912. 

An unfavorable criticism of the provisions of the act and of the 
influences which secured its passage. It will not secure a lasting 
settlement. 

Hamilton, A, What one stockholder did. Survey, June 1, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Brought about greatly increased protection against occupational 
diseases in the Pullman shops. 

Hanson, W. C. Attitude of Massachusetts employers toward the health of 
their employees. Bull. Mass. State Board of Health, Mar., 1912. 

Harley, J. H. Syndicalism and the labour unrest, Contemp. Rev., Mar., 
1912. Pp. 10. 

The teachings of Georges Sorel, which have in large measure caused 
the present labor unrest all over Europe. 

Harris, H. J. The increase in industrial accidents. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Mar., 1912. Pp. 27. 

An examination of German, Austrian, and British statistics of in- 
dustrial accidents and the causes of the apparent increase. Serious 
accidents have decreased, but those producing temporary disablement 
have increased, — in Germany and Austria at least, 

Harrison, S. M. Nine years^ experience under the anthracite conciliation 
board. Survey, Apr. 20, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Hatch, J„ W. Working conditions in New York city steam laundries. Bull. 
N. Y. Dept. Lab., Mar., 1912. Pp. 16. 

Holder, A. E. Attitude of labor toward conciliation and arbitration in Great 
Britain. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 24. 

Finds that labor organizations favor provisions for settlements by 
direct negotiations by their officials with employers without strikes, 
are strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration, and the majority do 
not favor submitting disputes to arbitrators appointed by the Board 
of Trade for final settlement. 
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Holder^ A. E. Railroad strikes since 1877 — a triumphant record of trade- 
unions. I. Am. Federationist, June, 1912. Pp. 7. 

Kershaw, J. B. C. Labour unrest in the United Kingdom. II. Engg. Mag., 
May, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Proposes as remedies labor co-partnership^ protective tariff, and 
legal prohibition of and preparation to meet the general strike. 

LiAMY, C. and others. La Chamhre de metiera de In IT nut e-Vienne. La ques- 
tion de Vapprentissage. R6f. Soc., May 1, 16, 1912. Pp. 14, 18. 

Account of and discussion of the organization of day courses of 
supplementary instruction for apprentices by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Limoges. 

Laucr, W. J. Cotton operatives of New England. Atlantic, May, 1912. Pp. 

8 . 

The change in the racial composition of the labor force and in 
working and living conditions in the New England textile centers. 
Laucjc, W. j. The lesson from Lawrence. No. Am. Rev., May, 1912. Pp. 8. 

Working and living conditions in Lawrence are representative of 
those in all our industrial localities of the North and West. At least 
a temporary check upon immigration is urgently needed. 

Lehoy-Bealieu, P. L' introduction en Europe de la h'^jislation australienne 
sur le regime du travail. Kcon. Fran^ , Mar. 23, 1912. 

Loenino, E. Das englische Oenossenschaftsrecht. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Ill, 
43, 1 & 2, 1912. 

Low, A. M. Attitude of employing interests toward conciliation and arbtira- 
tion in Great Britain. Bull. Bur. Ivab., Jan,, 1912. Pp. 18. 

Results of an inquiry made during the railway and dock strike of 
1911. Found the employers substantiality unanimous in favor of 
schemes of voluntary conciliation and arbitration, but opposed to 
arbitration under state sanction. 

Luders, E. Die Arbeiterfrage in den deutschen Kolonien. Soziale Praxis, Apr. 
11, 1912. 

Emphasizes the necessity of training the natives to become efficient 
and dependable laborers and of state organization of the labor market 
to do away with the exploitation of both employers and natives by 
intermediary contractors. 

Mallock, W. H. Labour unrest as a subject of official investigation. Nine- 
teenth Cent., June, 1912. Pp. 16. 

The labor unrest in the United Kingdom is due essentially to the 
extravagant beliefs of the laboring classes as to what they ought to 
have and may practically secure. These illusions are due to the 
present unsound system of education for the manual workers. 

March, L. Some researches concerning the factors of mortality. Journ. Royal 
Statist. Soc., Apr., 1912. 

Considers, among others, industrial or occupational factors. Em- 
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phasizes that "the coeScients of mortality raij as much according to 
the grade of occupation (whether employers, salaried persona or 
workpeople) in an industry as according to the industry itself.” 
Mubsey, H. R. Trade unions and public policy, Atlantic, Apr., 1912. Pp. 6. 

A lesson from the McNamara case. The conclusion is reached that 
unless the employers recognize that they are public servants, the final 
solution of the labor question may be found in socialism. 

Neal^ E. H. The '^open” shop. No. Am. Rev., May, 1912. Pp. 12. 

A unionist’s argument for the closed shop, with particular reference 
to the fight of the carpenters of Greater New York against wood 
work from non-union mills. 

Neh.!., C. P. Mediation and arbitration of railway labor disputes in the United 
States. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 63. 

A valuable account of the workings of the Erdman Act of 1898.' 
The results in each case are presented in tabular form and the general 
experience summarized. Two important cases are treated in detail. 
The writer is one of the mediators under the act. 

pHELPSj E. B. American brewery-workers' surprising rejection of their prof- 
fered workmen's compensation and old-age pensions — A clean-cut case 
of *'the consciousness of kind." Am. Underwriter, Apr., 1912. Pp. 16. 

PiCABD, R. La journie de dix heures dans I'industrie. Rev. Soc., Apr. 15, 
1912. 

Riboud, C. he parti ouvrier australien au pouvoir. Rev. Sci. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 
1912. Pp. 22. 

An examination of the policies of the Australian Labor party since 
its accession to power in April, 1910, and of the sources of its strength. 
The recent defeat of its proposed constitutional amendments giving the 
federal government greater power over industrial relations is no more 
than a temporary check. 

Robert, J. Woman and the wage question. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1912. 

An argument for minimum wage boards, with particular reference 
to the proposed Massachusetts law. 

SANVIL 1 .E, F. L. Silk workers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Survey, May 
18, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Smith, H. H. Workmen's compensation in Michigan. Mich. Law. Rev., Feb-, 
1912. 

SoMMERFELD. T. and others. List of industrial poisons and other substances 
injurious to health found in industrial processes. Bull. Bur. Lab., May, 
1912. Pp. 27. 

SuMXER, H. L. Industrial courts in France, Germany, and Switzerland. Bull. 
Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 192. 

An account of the organization and procedure of special courts for 
the settlement of disputes arising in connection with labor contracts 
and the results accomplished by them. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 

Stewart, E. Canadian industrial disputes act. Survey, June 1, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Tayxor, T. C. Profit-sharing and labour copartnership. Contemp. Rev., May, 
1912. Pp. 10. 

Urges employers to adopt a form of profit-sharing by v^rhich laborer 
receives his bonus as dividends on stock of the company. Gives a 
number of instances of its successful working. Writer is an employer. 

Williams, J. Industrial combinations and labor conditions. Am. Federation- 
ist, May, 1912. Pp. 4. 

*‘The conditions of the w^orkers from an economic and social stand- 
point were much superior under the old method of independent 
operation.’’ 

Winslow, C. H. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the cloak, suit, 
and sktrt industry in New York City. Bull. Bur. Lab, Jan., 1912. Pp. 70. 
XX detailed account of the terms of settlement of the strike of 1910 
and jf the operations of the machinery established for the adjustment 
of disputes and securing sanitary conditions. Contains much informa- 
tion as to working conditions in the industry. 

ZiMMERMANN, W. Nachklduge zum britischen Bergarbeiterstreik. Soziale 
Praxis, Apr. 25, 1912. 

Praises the orderly conduct of the strike by the miners* unions, 
reckons its cost, and emphasizes the significance of the legal recogni- 
tion of the minimum wage principle in a highly paid trade. 

Lucas, C. Features of apprenticeship system at the O. E. Co/s Lynn 
Works. Mach., Apr., 1912. 

Canadian industrial disputes investigation act of 1907. Bull. Bur. 

Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Presents the results of the operations of the boards provided by the 
Act of 1907. Is in continuation of articles in the Bulletin for May, 
1908, and January, 1910. The material is taken from reports of the 
Canadian Department of Labour and the Fourth Report of the Regis- 
trar of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Conciliation and arbitration of railway labor disputes in Great 

Britain. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 41. 

Gives the causes of the dissatisfaction of the men with the agree- 
ment of 1907 which culminated in the strike of August, 1911, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, and the present modified 
plan of conciliation and arbitration. The latter is by no means uni- 
versally regarded as satisfactory. 

Conciliation and arbitration in Great Britain. Bull. Bur. I.ab., 

Jan., 1912. Pp. 38. 

Summarizes activities of voluntary boards of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in the various trades and of the Board of Trade under the 
Conciliation Act of 1 896 and the results attained. 

Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto. 

Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1911. Pp. 38. 
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Laws of various states relating to labor enacted since January 1, 
191], Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1911. Pp. 564. 

•jphe minimum wage act — A substantial review of the British coal 

mine act. Engg. Mag., June, 1919. 

Minimum wages in public contracts in Belgium. Board of Trade 
Lab. Gaz., Feb., 1919. Pp, 9. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by Fred Rogers Fairchild) 

Allen, W. H. The false basis of the Aldrich plan. Moody’s Mag., May, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 

Denies that the need of extra currency for handling the crops is an 
important cause of our banking troubles. 

Ansiaux, M. La concentration des banques allemandes. Bull. Inst. Solvay, 
No. 90, 1919. Pp. 7. 

Describes the consolidation of banks and the extension of their 
field beyond strictly banking functions, into dealings in securities, 
promotions, speculation, etc. Finds the causes in the rapid growth of 
population, wealth, and industry, the desire to divide risks the 
burden of the imperial stamp tax on the small banks, the crisis of 
1900, etc. (A review of Riesser*s “Die deutsehen Grossbanken und 
ihre Konzentration.** 

Ashley, \V. ,1. Statistics and the theory of money. Econ. Rev., Apr. 15, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

A criticism of the statistical method used by Professor Irving Fish- 
er to verify the “equation of exchange.^' 

Bauer, S. and Fisher, I. Preissfeigerung und ReallohnpoHtik, Ann. f. Soz. 
Pol. u. Gesetz., 1, 4-5, 1911. Pp. 38. 

Demonstrates that prices have increased, by statistics from many 
countries. Discusses various possible causes. Examines historically 
the effect of increase in prices upon the purchasing power of wages. 
Argues for the necessity of an international inquiry into the cost of 
living and outlines the proper scope of such an inquiry. 

Brandt, T H. The Fov'Ier hanking and currency bifl. Bankers Mag., June, 
1919. Pp. 3. 

Condemns the Aldrich banking plan and outlines briefly and recom- 
mends Congressman Fowler’s bill of March, 1910. 

Cohen, E. Les caisses d'^pargne. Comment elles sont organisSes et fonction-- 
nent; de quelles ameliorations elles sont susceptibles. (Third paper). Rev. 
Intern, du Com., Mar. 31, 1919. Pp. 95. 

Advocates certain reforms. Especially opposes large investment of 
funds in government obligations, which is dangerous alike to govern- 
ment and banks. Urges decentralization of savings bank funds; in- 
vestment in local enterprises and works of social improvement; cre- 
ation of a class of banks free from legal regulation; adoption of the 
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postal check, etc. Suggests ways of meeting competition of coopera- 
tive banks, insurance companies, etc. 

Dorriax, C. I. Banks and hanking in Hungary. Moody’s Mag., May, 191^. Pp. 
4. Brief sketch. 

' Eckhaadt, H. M. P. Canadian hanking in 1917. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
May, 1912. Pp. 7. 

Statistical review of business in 1911. Special attention to the 
inability to issue sufficient notes in the fall. 

Eschweoe, L. Bankwelt und Terraingeschaft. Die Bank, Apr., 1912. Pp. 0. 

Calls attention to participation of banks in speculation in land and 
buildings in Berlin. Dangerous for the banks, end has led to a 
poor class of buildings. Describes the ordinary way of conducting 
the business, which has brought a crisis in the Berlin real estate 
market. 

Guuson, a. H. Savings hank statistics. If. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 
1913. Pp. 14. 

Formulation and demonstration of a corollary of the “reciprocal 
law.” (Continuation of article in April Bankers' Maq.; cf. American 
Economic Review, June, 1912, p. 182. To be continued.) 

Hitchcock, G. M. Local reserve associations. Jouni. ViU. BnnktM’s Assoc., 

Apr., 1913. Pp. 4. 

Defends present banking system of the United Slates. Attacks 
centralizing tendencies of the Aldrich plan. Proposes a plan for inde- 
neiidcnt local reserve as.sociations, with note issue by the Unitt d States 
Treasury. 

Hobson, O. R. Agricultural credit banks. .lourn. last liankers, June, 1912. 
Pp. 36. 

A description and analysis of the sj^steiiis of agricultural credit 
banks in the countries of Continental Pmropi’, esjieciaily (/erinany and 
France; followed by a study of English agricultural conditions, rea- 
sons for the lack of such banks, and discussion of the system most 
likely to succeed. 

liANSBtTKGH, A. Dis Landcsfluckt des MetalJgeldes. Die Bank, Muy, 1912. Pp. 
13. 

Describes the anxiety of the Belgian government over the continual 
export of its silver coin to France and elsewhere, a commission having 
been directed to investigate the subject. Shows that this is the natural 
result of the large uncovered note issue of the Belgian National Bank. 
Draws the same lesson from Germany’s export of gold, in spite of 
continual gold purchases by the Reichsbank. 

Lansburoh, a. Der Berliner P rival diskont. Die Bank, Apr., 1912. Pp. 6. 

Explains that, owing to the German practice of making payments 
at the end of each quarter-year, high discount rates are charged by 
the banks at these seasons. This has led to a distinction in the private 
rate of discount between long- and short-term loans, according as they 
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mature near the end of the quarter or not. Discussion of the conse- 
quences in the discount market. 

Lexis, W. Vergleichende Untersuchungen uber die Oeschdftaentwicklung der 
Reichsbank, Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan.-Feb., 1912. Pp. 32. 

A critical examination of the development of the Reichsbank's busi- 
ness, with special reference to the gold reserve covering notes and 
deposits respectively, and with elaborate comparisons with the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France, Germany's industrial expan- 
sion, upon an insufficient basis of capital, has put a heavy strain on 
the Reichsbank's gold reserve. 

Lufft, H. Nationaler Ooldvorrat und zirkulierende Oeldmenge, Die Bank, 
Apr., May, 1912. Pp. 8, 7. 

A theoretical examination of the monetary systems of Great Britain 
and Germany, with particular reference to the relation between the 
nation's standard money and its other forms of money and the rela- 
tion between the national monetary system and the international stand- 
ard, gold. Shows that the banking system has been compelled to 
assume the burden of maintaining the nation’s gold reserve and that 
neither Great Britain nor Germany has developed a system adequate 
to this task. 

Mabcii, L. L'influence de Vaccroissemenf du stock monUaire sur Us prix, 
Journ. Soo. Statist., Mar., 1912. 

Mabtindai.!:, J. Our banks, what shall we do with them? World^s Work, Apr., 
1912. Pp. 5. 

Brief suggestions for the practical management of a commercial 
bank. 

McCaleb, W. F. Guarantee of bank deposits. Forum, June, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Superficial account of the history of deposit guarantee, and argu- 
ment in favor of its general adoption in the United States. 
McDougall, E. C. Reserve Association and country banks. Moody’s Mag., 
May, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Answer to F. E, Lyford’s article in ‘‘Moody's Mag.," Apr., 1912., 
which criticized the proposed Reserve Association from the point of 
view of the country banker. 

Mousse, C. Les causes de la hausse des prix. R6f. Soc., Apr. 1, 1912. Pp. 16. 

Rejects such temporary causes as industrial speculation, excessive 
consumption and crop failures. There must be a permanent cause, 
which is the depreciation of money. Affirms the truth of the quantity 
theory of money when properly stated. 

Muhhay, W. J. Methods of banking in Ulster, Ireland. Moody’s Mag., June, 
1912. Pp. 3. 

Very brief description of character of business and its success. 
Naendrup, H. Die Entwicklung des Oeldwesens in den deutschen Kolonien. 
Blatter f. vergleich. Rechtswis. u. Volkswirtsch, Mar., Apr., 1912. Pp. 3, 
U. 
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I, Description of the German monetary system witli special refer- 
ence to the legal tender quality of the several kinds of money and the 
circulation of foreign coin. II. Corresponding account of the systems 
of the various colonies (excepting German East Africa and Kiouchou) 
showing with much historical detail, how the system of the mother 
country has become the prevailing colonial system. (To be continued.) 
Fabst, F. Oefentliche Tlypofhekenbanken und Pfandbriefinstitute vom Stand- 
punkt der Wohnungsfrage. (Die "Pfandbriefbank”) Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 
Dec., 1911. 

Raffalovicii, a. La Reichsbank et la crise d^automne. Journ. des Econ., 
Apr. 15, 1912. Pp. 8. 

Shows how the bank conducted its business in face of the difficulties 
caused by the unusual extent of industrial and commercial undertakings, 
the increased speculation, and the political uncertainty, in the summer 
and fall of 1911. 

Raffalovich, a. La production de Vor et le rencMrissement. Journ. des 
Econ., Apr. 15, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Opposes the plan of an international inquiry into the rise of prices, 
with particular criticism of the ideas of Professor Irving Fisher as to 
the influence of the production of gold upon the price level. 

Xfig development of the rural banks affiliated to the Raiffeisen 

federation. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Feb., 1912. Pp. 24. 

A statistical record of the year 1909, with comparative figures for 
1908, accompanied by brief analysis and discussion. Shows number 
of societies, amount and character of business done, profits and losses, 
general balance sheet, etc. Relates to Germany only. 

Organisation and development of land and agricultural credit in 

Egypt. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Mar., 1912. Pp. 19. 

Recent changes in legal and economic conditions which have stimu- 
lated investment in land mortgages. Brief accounts of the five banks 
furnishing credit. The relation of mortgage loans to agricultural con- 
ditions. 

Mortgage credit in Austria. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, 

Mar., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Description of the business and of the several classes of institutions 
engaged. Some statistics, showing growth of business and present 
amount of mortgages. 

— Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1911. Bull. Bur. I.ab., Mar., 1912. Pp. 

195. 

The regular annual report on prices in the United States. An elab- 
orate statistical study, showing actual wholesale prices of 257 commodi- 
ties for each month of 1911, average annual prices for each year, 1890- 
1911, relative prices for each month of 1911 and each year 1890-1911, 
as compared with the average for 1890-1899. Statistics are given in 
great detail and commodities are grouped in various ways. Full ex- 
planation of work, but little discussion of causes. 
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— Wholesale prices in Canada, 1890 to 1911. BulL Bur. Lab., Mar., 

1912. Pp. 3. 

Brief summary of report by Canadian Dept, of Labour, Ottawa, 1912. 

operations de la Banque de France pendant Vann4e 1911. 

L’Econ. P>an^\, Apr. 20, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Extracts from the report of the bank’s Conseil General to the share- 
holders. Mainly a discussion of the new arrangement between the 
bank and the government. Followed by statement of principal features 
of the bank’s business in 1911. 

■ Preisheviegung der haupfsachlichsten Lebensmittel im Jahre 1911. 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Mar., 1912. Pp. 3. 

Public Finance 

(/Abstracts by C. C. Williamson) 

Antony, A. Le budget de V Alsace-Lorraine. II. Rev. Sci. Pol., Mar .-Apr., 
1912. Pp. 16. 

A second instalment. Describes at length the form of the budget, its 
preparation and voting. (To be continued.) 

Ashley, P, The financial systems of Germany. {With discussion.) Joum. 
Royal Statist. Soc., Aj^r., 1912. Pp. 38. 

A very useful survey of the German public revenues — imperial, state, 
and local. 

Beauregakd, P. Le nouveau budget. T^e Monde Econ., Apr. 20, 1912. 

Bioknwaj.I), J. La vie ch4re et les droits d'oetroi sur le poisson de mer. Rev. 
Pol. et Pa)jf., Apr. 10, 1912. Pp. 17. 

DE Boissieu, H. Les taxes sur la plus-value foncidre specialement en Belgique. 
R<^f. Soc., June, 1912. Pp, 28. 

Bo HD, B. W. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 21. 

Braddock, ,I. H. Fjfiiciency value of the budget exhibit. Ann. Am. Acad., 
May, 1912. Pp. 7. 

CosMETATos, S. P. P. LHmpdt en revenue en Grece. Le Monde Econ., May 11, 
1912. Pp. 3. 

A general descriptive article with unfavorable criticism. 

Eerni, G. Les finances italiennes. Rev. Econ. Intern., May, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Freville, E. Uimpot sur le revenu dans les differ ents 4tat» de V Europe {sit- 
uation finandHe de la France). Acad. Natl, de Reims. Trav., Vol. 128, 
1911. Pp. 25. 

Guyot, Y. Le budget de 1918. Journ. des Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 15. 

Criticism from the liberal point of view, of certain general tendencies 
in fiscal policy. 

Httart, a. La solution du probUme fiscal, Ix Monde Econ., June, 1912. Pp. S. 
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IkgersolLj R. V. Lighter taxation of buildings as a housing reform measure, 
Nat. Muiiic. Rev., July, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Brief summary of one of the remedies proposed by the New York 
Committee on Congestion. 

Leboy-Beaulieu, P. Le gouffre: la croissance de 'plus en plus excessive des 
budgets frangais, L’Econ. Frany., Apr. 20, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Leboy-Beaulieu, P. Le gouffre: le gonflement des d4penses des divers d4parte-‘ 
ments minisUriels depuis douze ans, L’Econ. Fran^., Apr. 27, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Leboy-Beaulieu, P. Le rdveil de Vimpot personnel et global sur le revenu. 
L’Econ. Frang., May 4, 11, 18, 1912. 

Leboy-Beaulieu, P. Uemprunt de 200 millions de la rille de Paris pour les 
habitations a bon marcM. I/Econ. Fran^., Apr. 6, 1912. 

Leboy-Beauijeu, P. Le quelques economies hudgUaires faciles a rSaliser, 
L’Econ. Fran 9 ., June 8, 1912. 

Levy, R. Les fonds publics allemands. Rev. Pol. et Pari., Apr. 10, 1912. Pp. 

21 . 

Levy, R. La force financUre des Etats. Rev. des Dcux-Mondes, May, 1912. 
Pp. 32. 

An examination of the commonly accepted maxim that money and 
wealth alone determine the outcome of w/irs. 

Lotz, W. Beilrage zur Literalurges chichi e des steuerfreien Existenzminimums. 
Eine Bentham-studie gewidmet zu Herrn Prof. G. F. Knapps 70. Geburt- 
stage. Archiv f. Socialw., Mar., 1912. Pp. 7. 

Mascabel, a. LHmpdt progressif sur les successions: ses consequences sociales, 
R6f. Soc., May 1, 1912. Pp. 5. 

A general condemnation of the inheritance tax, even at the moderate 
rates now obtaining in France. 

Mildschuh, W. Ueber die Wirkungen dirEv^erhsteuer auf die osterr. Kredr- 
itbanken und Vorschusskassen. Ein Beitrag zur Steuerilberwalzungsfrage. 
Statsch. Monatschr., Mar., 1912. Pp. 34. 

Mochizuki, K. Uetat r^el des finances Japonaises. Rev. Econ. Intern., Mar., 
1912. Pp. 29. 

Mubbay, R. a. 7 problemi fondamentali delVeconomia finanziaria {Contri- 
buto alia teorica delV equilibrio finanziaro.) Giorn. degli Econ., Mar., 1912. 
Pp. 47. 

Payek, E. Le monopole des poudres. I.’Econ. Fran^., May 18, 1912. Pp. 2. 

The destruction of the Liberte in the harbor of Toulon is asserted to 
be causing serious doubts as to the wisdom of the government monopo- 
ly of the manufacture of powder, etc. 

Plehn, C. C. The taxation of franchises in California. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
July, 1912. Pp. 18. 

Outlines the history of taxation of corporate franchises in Califor- 
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nia, with special reference to the changes introduced in 1911, when 
the taxation of franchises of every kind was transferred from local 
to state government, assessment being made by the state board of 
equalization and the proceeds used for state purposes. The assessed 
value of franchises, exclusive of railroads, jumped from $29,000,000 
in 1910 to $160,000,000 in 1911. 

PoHLMAN, A. Taxation of land values in Germany. Single Tax Rev., Mar.- 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 3. 

A special number on Germany and contains translations of many 
articles by Germans on the single tax and other methods of land 
reform. 

PuLTZ, J. L. Economy and efficiency in the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity of New York City. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1912. Pp. 8. 

A description of serious efforts to apply ‘^scientific management*' to 
a large public business. 

Roy, G. La prestation. Etude critique. Rev. Gen. d* Admin., Apr., 1912. Pp. 

24. 

Rudloff, H. L. Die Idee der Einkommensteuer in Frankreich. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., Mar., 1912. 

Sands, H. R. and Lindars, F. W. Efficiency in budget making. Ann. Am. 
Acad., May, 1912. Pp. 13. 

Argument in favor of “standardized” “segregated,” and “function- 
alized” municipal budgets. 

Steel-Maitland, a. D. The finance of the home rule hill. Nat. Rev., June, 
1912. Pp. 17. 

Stockbridoe, F. P. Single taxers. Everybody’s, Apr., 1912. 

Stouem, R. ]j armature des budgets. I/Econ. Fran 9 ., June 8, 1912. Pp. 2. 

The French budget is still shielded from the assaults of excessive 
expenditure by the rules and regulations which have long attended its 
preparation and execution. The question is how long they will be 
able to ward off the enemy. 

Tanoor&a, Y. Delle pubbliche impress e delle entrate che ne provengono. 
Giorn. degli Econ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 43. 

Vogel, E. H. Die Aufgaben der Sozialpolitik in der Steuergesetzgebung. 
Archiv f. Sozialw., Mar., 1912. Pp. 41. 

Williams, E. T. Taxation in China. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1912. Pp. 29. 
A timely and informing article. 

Williams, T. T. The rate of discount and the price of consols. Journ. Royal 
Statist. Soc., Mar. & May, 1912. Pp. 32, 6. 

Xenopol, N. Le budget de V4tat roumain pour Vexerdce 1911^-1918. Mouv. 
Econ., Apr., 1912. Pp. 5. 

■ — — The budget. Tampering with sinking funds. Bankers Mag. (Lon- 

don), May, 1912. Pp. 7. 
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Criticism of recent liberal finance for extravagant expenditure and 
neglect of sinking funds. 

Classified distribution of salaries and wages of the city employees 
of Chicago, Engg. News, May 2, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Xhe modern English exchequer. Accountant, Mar. 23, 30, Apr. 6, 

1912. Pp. 6. 

Three articles describing the workings of the English exchequer as 
it exists to-day. 

State tax on bonds and unrecorded mortgages. Greater N. Y., 

May 27, 1912. Pp. 1. 

Explains some important provisions of New York tax on “secured 
debts.“ 

Le budget de 1912. Bull. Stat. et de Leg. Comp , Feb., 1912. Pp. 

34. 

La commission sSnatoriale et Vimpdt sur le revenu. L’Econ. 

Fran^., May 4, 1912. Pp. 2. 

L*expos4 des motifs du budget de 1913. L’Econ. Fran^., Apr. 27, 

1912. Pp. 2. 

Le projet de budget pour Vexercice 1913. Bull, de Stat. et de 

I /eg. Comp. Apr., 1912. Pp. 45. 

Produits des contributions indirectes pendant Vann4e 1911. Bull. 

Stat. et de Leg. Comp., Mar., 1912. Pp. 44. 

Statistik der wurttembergischen Einkommensteuer fur 1910. 
Wiirttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und Landeskunde, Jahrgang, 

1911. 

An annual report begun in 1905. 

Tariffs and Reciprocity 

(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 

Gxjbbins, J. H. Some thoughts on tarif reform. Econ, Rev., Apr. 15, 1912. 

Keeuzkam. Lie internationale Zuckerkonvention. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Mar., 

1912. Pp. 6. 

Riddell, W. R. International trade relations and reciprocity between Canada 
and the United States. Queen’s Quart., Apr.-June, 1912. 

A historical review of the trade relations of Canada and the United 
States from the treaty of 1783 to the abrogation of the reciprocity 
treaty in 1866. 

Steuve, P. The Anglo-^Bussian trade treaty of 173//. Russian Rev., No. 2, 
1912. 

Ukdeewood, O. W. High tariff and American trade abroad. Century, May, 
1912. 
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Weld, L. D. H. “Costs'* and the tariff board, Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 191^. 

A reply to Professor Willis* article in the May, 1911, Journal. De- 
fends the determination of costs as a basis for fixing tariff rates, and 
emphasizes the practical usefulness of the tariff board. 

Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by William F. Ge}>hart) 

Acxland, T. G. Report on the estimated financial effect of amendments in- 
troduced in committee in Part II of the bill. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Jan., 
1912. Pp. 10. 

A report made to the English treasury on the financial effects of 
the National Insurance Act. 

Bishop, A. I.. Government regulation of insurance in Canada. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., May, 1912 

Both the federal and the provincial governments incorporate com- 
panies, and while the federal charter confers the right to do business 
in all provinces yet the companies are subjected to local regulations. 
The business as compared with regulations in the United States is not 
“oversupervised.** The federal law of 1910 is a result of the investi- 
gations of a Royal Commission. 

Bohren. Das schweizerische Oesetz uber die Kranken- und Unfallversicherung. 
Zeitschr, f. Ver.sicherungs-Wis.sen.schaft, May, 1912. Pp. 7. 

On account of the law of 1900 being rejected, the present law had 
to include some objectionable features. A monopoly of compulsory 
accident insurance is established but private companies are subsidized 
for sickness insurance. Such companies must qualify as to rates, re- 
sources and policy provisions. 

Boyd, J. H. ' The economic and legal basis of compulsory industrial insurance 
for workmen, I. Mich. I^aw Rev., Mar., 1912. 

Brodsky, R. T. Is the German industrial insurance system a failure^ A reply 
to Dr. Friedensburg. Survey, May 4, 1912. 

Discounts the criticisms of Dr. Friedensburg against the German 
industrial insurance, holding that some of his criticisms were over- 
drawn and some of the causes for criticism have been removed since 
his resignation from the office of President- Administrator. 

Dawsok, W. H. German social insurance and poor relief. Contemp. Rev., May, 
1912. Pp. 5. 

The original idea of compulsory insurance was to reduce the neces- 
sity for poor relief but this idea has been expanded into one of social 
providence and national hygiene. Owing to increase of population 
and its concentration and to developed social consciousness the entire 
system of public care of the poor has broadened and deepened. 

Gaty, T. E. Evolution and revolution of liability insurance. Am. Underwriter, 
Mar., 1912. Pp. 10. 

An interesting description of the changes in this insurance since its 
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beginning in 1886 , Conditions are changing so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to adjust rates to meet them. 

Hardy, G. F. and Wyatt, F. B. Report on the revision or extension of the 
original estimates, caused by changes effected in committee in Part 1 of the 
bill. Jourii. Inst. Actuaries, Jan., 1913. Pp. 25. 

Explains the calculations made for the treasury of the amounts 
required to meet the provisions of the National Insurance Act. Nuta- 
erous tables for different ages and calculations are given. 

Hastings, H. Dangers of state insurance. No. Am. Rev., May, 1912. Pp. 10. 

A statement of the oft repeated but not proven objections to social 
insurance and mere assertions of its failure wherever it has been 
tried. 

Jahn. Sfudien uber Ruckversicherung. I. Zeitschr. f. Versicherungs-Wissen- 
schaft. May, 1912. Pp. 10. 

The first part of a monograph on reinsurance, discussing its mean- 
ing, nature and objects. A very detailed and complete discussion is 
promised. 

Lepelletier, F. VEtat assureur. R^f. Soc., May, 16‘, 1912. 

The Italian parliament has recently made a state monopoly of the 
business of life insurance but the author holds that fire insurance 
affords a better opportunity for monopolization by the state, for “it is 
the most common danger to which the property and lives of all are 
exposed.’' However, the writer maintains that the state can better 
occupy itself than by taking up even fire insurance for the private 
companies are satisfactorily meeting the needs. The industry is not 
affected with a public interest such as the railw’^ay and moreover the 
danger from fire is decreasing. 

Manes. Ueber die Orenzen der Privat- und der Sozial- Versicherung. Zeitschr. 
f. Versichcrungs-Wisseiischaft. May, 1912. Pj). 10. 

The scope of obligatory insurance has been increasing so that the 
phrase “workers insurance” has given way to the more accurate 
expression “social insurance.” The essential distinction between social 
and private insurance consists in its socio-political motive. Social in- 
surance ought not to restrict the field of private insurance. Its cost 
is not, as is often stated, lower than private insurance. Some effort 
has been made in Germany to have the private companies act as agents 
for social insurance. Good risks secure better terms in private com- 
panies but poor risks must resort to social insurance. The critical 
point in determining boundary line between the two kinds of insurance 
is how large a number of these good risks which secure the benefit at a 
high cost must be included in order to make the insurance of a certain 
social class feasible. Political and governmental considerations rather 
than scientific ones will probably govern for a time. Social insurance 
may weigh heavily on industry, depending on whether the industry is 
one for export or for domestic production or for both. Should not the 
ultimate goal of social insurance be the stimulation of voluntary insur- 
Mce} The article is most excellent for all students of economics. 
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May, G. E. The investment of life assurance funds. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, 
Apr., 1913. Pp. 33. 

The writer compares investments of insurance funds with insuring 
abnormal lives. Abnormal investments like abnormal lives often yield 
good returns. Those companies which have spread their investments 
tend to show the best returns. An excellent article, based on careful 
investigation. 

Moebius. Die Kollektiv- Unfallversicherungen der Studierenden an deutschen 
Universit&ten. Zeitschr. f. Versicherungs- Wissenschaft, May, 1913. Pp. 40. 
In 1890 the technical high school of Stuttgart began to insure its 
students against accidents and at present out of thirty-six higher insti- 
tutions only three are without such insurance. The terms differ but 
the period is usually during a semester. The range of accidents in- 
sured against differ, but all include accidents occurring in the uni- 
versity buildings. 

Poindexter. A review of the operations for the first four months of the 
state of Washington's workmen's compensation act. Am. Underwriter, 
May, 1913. Pp. 7. 

Many trivial accidents were at first reported until the commission 
refused to consider any which did not cause at least a loss of 5 per 
cent of the time for a month. Only one of the forty-eight classes of 
industries show a deficit in funds. This one is manufactures of pow- 
der and fireworks and in this class there was a serious disaster, causing 
a heavy assessment on the remaining four plants which they have re- 
fused to pay, pending a decision from the courts. 

PoRHiTT, E. The British national insurance act. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1913. 
Pp. 30. 

Discusses the general character and provisions of the act and its 
parliamentary history. 

Rey, E. L'assurance agricole. Rev. de la Pr6voyance et de la Mutuality, Apr., 
1913. 

Rosekstock. Kommunale Arbeitslosenversicherung? Soziale Praxis, May 16, 
1913. 

Wehberg. Zu den Outachen uber das italienische Staatsversicherungsmonopol. 
Zeitschr. f. Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, May, 1913. Pp. 7. 

A discussion of the opinion of a number of legal authorities of 
Europe as to the liability of the Italian government to indemnify 
foreign insurance companies owing to the monopolization of life insur- 
ance by the federal government. The author agrees, but holds that the 
liability rests not on principles of national law but on private inter- 
national rights and trade agreements. 

Weydmann, J. Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Soz. Kultur, Apr., 1913. Pp. 37. 

(Editorial) The equitable growp plan. Life Ins. Independent, 

May, 1913. Pp. 6. 

Describes a recent policy of this company which insures without 
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medical examination the employees of a large mail-order house. The 
employer insures them for one year’s wage on the yearly renewable 
term plan. 

Or eat Britain* 8 commitment to state insurance. An outline of the 

principal phases which will shortly become operative. Am. Underwriter, 
May, 1912. 

The most recent results given by the agricultural insurance insti- 
tutions. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Mar., 1912. 

Compulsory cattle insurance is in force in only one of the Belgian 
provinces. The society compensates for all loss due to slaughter by 
order of the authorities and rejection of the meat as unfit for con- 
sumption. 

National insurance and some allied problems. Clare Market Rev., 

Feb., 1912. 

The national insurance act: compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Jnlelligence. Mar., 1912 
Pp. 113. 

Social insurance in Germany and the German farmer. Bull. Bur. 

Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Feb., 1912 

A complete description of the extent and means by which the 
German farmer is insured against sickness, invalidity and accidents. 
In general insurance is compulsory for all receiving remuneration in 
money or kind for their work. The plan permits a collaboration of 
the old voluntary associations with the new compulsory feature. The 
writer holds that the ]dan will lay a lie/ivy burden on the employer. 

Population and Migration 

(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 

Andrews, J. B*. The beginning of occupational diseaie reports. Journ. Am. 
Medical Assoc., Dec. 16, 1911. Pp. 4. 

A short statement of the attempts which are being made in six 
American cities to determine the extent of occupational diseases. 

Cance, a. E. The decline of the rural population in New England. Quart 
Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1912. Pp. 5. 

The towns in which there has been the greatest decrease of popula- 
tion are those which are most purely agricultural. There are five 
towns in western Massachusetts which reported a larger population in 
1790 than at any succeeding census and of the sixty-two towns in this 
section, only six attained their maximum po}>ulation between 1 880 and 
1910. 

Clerget, P. Depopulation of rural districts in Germany. Geographic, 24, 1911. 
Pp. 3. 

Demartial. G. La d6croissance de la population, un palliatif. La Grande 
Rev., Feb. 25, 1912. 
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Edmond^ J, The birth-rate and afterwards, Nat. Rev., June, 1912. 

Elderton, W. P. Some recent statistical results. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Apr.,. 
1912. Pp. 30. 

A plea to life insurance companies to pay more attention in their 
premiums to the life histories and ancestry of the insured. A valuable 
portion of this able article is a bibliography of the most important 
articles along the lines of eugenics and race degeneration. 

Ftjetee, E. Normals Schwankungen der Natalitat. Archiv f. Socialw., 34, 1, 
1912. 

Goddard, L. H. The rural population of Ohio: where is %t increasing and de- 
creasing? Why? Ohio Sta. Circ., 116. Pp. 6. 

Harris, J. A. Assortative mating in man. Pol. Sci. Mo., May, 1912. Pp. 17. 

A scientific statistical discussion of the claims of preferential and 
scientific mating. The coefhcient of correlation is jn each case viewed 
in order to determine whether man in mating selects women with like 
qualities or with unlike qualities. The result of the investigation seems 
to show that they are more likely to select mates with similar qualities. 

Hourwich, I. A. Immigration and crime. Am. Journ. Sociol., Jan., 1912. Pp. 
13. 

A study of the relative increase of population and crime in New 
York state since 1850. The author thinks that “an increase of the 
percentage of the foreign born population is accompanied hy a de- 
crease of criminality, and vice versa.” Either the new environment 
enables immigrants with criminal records to keep within the law, or 
the criminal classes of Europe furnish less than their quota to the 
number of immigrants. 

Kawakami, K. K. Japanese immigration. Oriental Re\., May, 1912. Pp. 3. 

The statistics of Japanese immigration to this country for the last 
four years are studied and the conclusion is reached that it is better 
to allow the present gentleman’s agreement than to attempt to deal 
with the matter by a law enacted by this country. 

laNG, B. Causes of Chinese emigration. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1912. Pp. 6. 

The peculiarities of Chinese emigration seem to be that they come 
from certain sections only of the Empire, go only where their fellow 
countrymen arc to be found, and almost always expect to return home 
again. Only the least favored classes come as a rule. Both political 
and economic forces have united in causing this emigration. 

Mili.is, H. a. East Indian immigration to the Pacific coast. Survey, June 1, 
1912. Pp. 8. 

Canada has practically stopped the immigration of Hindus by re- 
quiring a continuous voyage and a head tax of $200; the United States, 
by a strict interpretation of the law. Most of the Hindus in this 
country are now in California, engaged in temporary and unskilled 
labor. Their labor is not highly esteemed by employers. 
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Reynaud, L. U Emigration chinoise, R6f. Soc., Mar. 1, 1913. Pp. 8. 

A study of the migrations of Chinese during the past twenty years 
to different sections of China and to foreign countries. Group migra- 
tions seem to have practically ceased while the migrations of individ- 
uals are increasing. The causes of these migrations appear to be 
largely economic. Accurate statistics are difficult to obtain, but it is 
probable that there are at least a million Chinese at present residing 
in foreign countries and the annual emigration from China amounts to 
at least 50,000. 

TiiiRRiNG, G. Die Bevolkerungsentwicklung der ungarischen Stadte, Ungar« 
ische Rundschau, Apr., 1913. Pp. 31. 

Apparently the first of two or more articles dealing with the growth 
of the population of the cities in Hungary. The enumerations during 
the eighteenth century were made in 1720, 1777, 1782, and 1787. In 
addition to the total population in the cities the distribution by religious 
confession and also by nationality was made. It promises to be a 
valuable series of articles. 

— : European and American water supplies and typhoid death rates, 

Engg. News, Apr. 18, 1913. Pp. 3. 

The main contention of this article is that the climate undoubtedly 
plays a part in the determination of the typhoid death-rate and that 
it is something more than chance that a large proportion of the cities 
in this country with an excessive death-rate from this disease are in 
the southern states. 

Immigration and employment of Polish farm labourers in France. 

Bull. Bur. Econ. & Social Intelligence, Feb., 1913. 

The Irish congested districts hoard. Progrtvss, Apr., 1913. Pp. 79. 

Ees maladies professionnelles. Rev. Intern, dii Com., Mar. 31, 

1913. Pp. 38. 

A discussion of two propositions made respectively by Breton and 
Laurent dealing with the indemnification which should be given to 
laborers for the diseases which are peculiar to certain industries. 

Housing 

(Abstracts by James P'ord) 

Aeonsox, H. Rural housing: a lesson from Hertfordshire. Contemp. Rev.,. 
May, 1913. Pp. 5. 

States the experience of the village of Chipperfield showing that 
*‘Mr. Balfour's Housing Act (1890) failed because it was cumbersome 
and optional; and building cottages under it placed a burden upon the 
rates.” “Mr. Burns' Act (1909) is succeeding because he has made 
his act obligatory, not optional, and by extending the period for repay- 
ment of the loan he has enabled cottages to be Wit without adding ta 
the rates.” 

Aronson, H. Rural housing. Westminster Rev., June, 1913. Pp. 8. 
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The British Housing Act of 1890 failed to promote rural building 
because its administration lay in the hands of the rural district coun- 
cils. The Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 has increased 
several fold the annual condemnation of unsanitary cottages and the 
building of municipal cottages. Still, cottages erected cannot be rented 
at a price which the agricultural laborer can pay and be self-support- 
ing. In Ireland the government bears 36 per cent of the annual 
charge in respect to each loan obtained by a Rural District Council. 
The Griffith Boscawen housing bill of 1912 seeks to apply the same 
principle to England. 

Hobson, C. Walkley, a fifty-year-old workingman's garden suburb. Town 
Planning Rev., Apr., 1912. Pp. 7. 

Describes land societies of 3000 workingmen members which de- 
veloped about 292 acres in the suburbs of Sheffield. The movement 
does not grow because of “the exorbitant demands made by the Shef- 
field Corporation during recent years for road dedication.** 
Hubebt-Valleroux. a propos de la cherU des layers. R^f. Soc., June 1, 1912. 
Pp. 8. 

Finds high rents due to taxes, to high wages and short work of 
building trades, to municipal demolition of house property through 
street widening, and to the difficulties which small landlords are under 
in obtaining through the courts the payment of rents in arrears. 
Leroy-Beauijeit, P. La ville de Paris et les habitations & bon marcM. I/Econ. 
Fran^., Apr. 13, 1912. Pp. 3. 

The vote of the Paris Municipal Council to borrow 200 million 
francs to build cheap dwellings is discredited. The whole sum should 
be used to house families with more than three children. 

I.EVETus, A. S. Une ciU ouvrihre en Autriche. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.- Apr., 
1912. Pp. 13. 

Description of the “welfare institutions’* of the Krupp industrial 
village at Berndorf. 

Newman, B. J. Women's work for housing reform Am. City, June, 1912. Pp. 
4. 

Meyer, H. H. B., editor. Check list of references on city planning. Special 
Libraries, May, 1912. Pp. 62. 

Compiled by the division of bibliography. Library of Congress, and 
the department of landscape architecture, Harvard University. 

OuTii WAITE, R. L. Battle with the slum. Land Values, May, 1912. 

Gives statistics and examples of overcrowding in Glasgow. Munici- 
pal tenement building and “ticketing** of houses does not reduce crowd- 
ing. The Municipal Corporation has voted in favor of levying tax for 
local purposes on the valuation of land. 

Pease, E. R. Country cottages and cabinet responsibility, Westminster Rev., 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 7. 

Extracts from memorial sent to Postmaster General by Postmen’s 
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Federation urging that P. O. Department house its employees. Ex- 
amples cited from the prevalent lack of sanitary dwellings in villages. 

PoHLE, L. Wohnungsmarkt und Wohnungapreise in Zurich von 1896 bis 1910. 
Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Jan. 3, 1912. Pp. 2. 

From 1896-1900 the percentage of empty dwellings rises from 4.8 
per cent to 5.6 per cent. Rents fall till 1903; then the percentage of 
empty dwellings declines, remaining at 0.3 per cent to 0.5 per cent 
till 1909. Rents rise in this second period. 

SoNTAa, A. S. Some notes on the act in practise. Town Planning Rev., Apr., 
1912. Pp. 7. 

Comments upon the building provisions of the Town Planning Act as 
operated in the parish of Ruislip-Northwood. 

StroxOj H. What kind of homes? How a chamber of commerce has helped 
solve the housing problem. Am. City, Apr., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Outlines what has been accomplished by the housing committee of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in surveying and reporting un- 
sanitary dwellings, improving building and health laws, and reorganiz- 
ing the Board of Health with a tenement house division. 

Extract from debates in the House of Commons on small hold-- 

ings, the Housing and Town Planning Act and rural housing, the Cottage 
Homes for Aged Persons hill, and the Acquisition of Land bill. Land 
Values, Supplement, May, 1912. Pp. 12. 

Decision of New York courts; definition of tenement house. N. Y. 

Lab. Bull., Mar., 1912. Pp. 4, 

Abstract of the Grimmer v. the Tenement House Department of the 
City of New York case in the supreme court and the court of appeals. 
An act has since been passed including apartment houses within the 
jurisdiction of the tenement house department. 

Library Bulletin No. b on improved housing. Bull. N. Y. Sch. 

Philan., May, 1912. Pp. 3. 

A selected bibliography with comments; classified geographically. 

Les habitations a bon march^ a VHotel-de-Ville. IjC Monde Econ., 

Apr. 13, 20, 27, 1912. Pp. 12. 

Opposes municipal building of tenements in Paris. 

Der internationale Hausbesilzerkongreas. Soziale Praxis, May 
16, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Brief abstracts of papers read at the Berlin congress of May 6-8, 
1912. 

Die Wirkungen der kommunalen Bodenpoliitk in Frankfurt a. M. 

Zeitschr. f. Socialw., May 6, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Extensive land ownership in Frankfurt has not reduced land prices 
or house rents. 

Das Wohnelend in Gross Berlin. Soziale Praxis, March 7, 1912, 


Pp. 3. 
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Wohwangs- und Bauwesen. Blatter f. d. ges, Sozialwis., Apr., 1912. 


Pp. 2. 

Bibliography of housing, land question, and city planning. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 

Crum, F. S. The records of loss of life and property on American shipping. 
Am. Underwriter, Feb., 1912. 

History and criticism of American statistics, which compare un- 
favorably with those of the British Board of Trade. 

Foville^ a. de. Na/poUon statisticien. Journ. Soc. Statist., Dec., 1911. 

A number of interesting facts and anecdotes are brought together 
to indicate the importance which Napoleon attached to accurate sta- 
tistical information. 

Fheemaktle, H. E. S. The statistics of South Africa. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., 
Feb., 1912. 

The industrial instability of South Africa, its racial differences, and 
Ihe governmental problems introduced with the Union necessitate the 
development of an adequate central statistical service, and these same 
facts also put difficulties in the way. 

Guvot, Y. Des rapports de la production de Vor et des index numbers de The 
Economist et de Sauerbeck. Journ. Soc. Stat., Mar., 1912. 

Lack of correlation between the changes in the annual production of 
gold and the movement of prices is taken as proving the falsity of the 
^'quantity theory.*’ 

Hewes, a. Marital and occupational statistics of graduates of Mount Holyoke 
College. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1911. 

An important investigation, based on well chosen tabulations of re- 
turns from 2,827 graduates. The tables showing age at marriage, 
number of children, occupations, and earnings are especially illumin- 
ating. 

Lazard, M. Le coefficient de risque professionel de chomage. Journ. Soc. Stat., 
Jan., 1912. 

Complementary to the author’s work, Le Chomage et la Profession. 
The ‘‘coefficient” is the ratio of the number of unemployed workmen in 
any one industry to the average for all industries. Comparisons of 
the results of different censuses show a high degree of constancy in 
these coefficients. 

MacDonald, A. Mental ability in relation to head circumference, cephalic 
index, sociological condition, sex, age, and nationality. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1911. 

Based on a study of Washington school children. The results (which 
have been published before) deserve a more adequate analysis than is 
given. 
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Mansion^ P. La quotit4 de vie d'vne nation comme index vnique de sa situation 
iconomique et morale. Rev. Quest. Sci., Oct., 1911. 

March, L. La th4orie statistique et la logique formelle d propos de V Intro- 
duction'* de M. Yule. Joiirn. Soc. Statist., Oct., 1911. 

An able review of Yule’s recent work, including a discussion of the 
bearing of Yule's “theory of attributes" and Pearson's “theory of 
contingency’' upon some of the theorems of formal logic. 

March, L. Mouvements du commerce et du credit, mouvement ouvrier en re- 
lation avec le mouvement des prix. Bull. Stat. G6n. de la France, Jan., 
1912. 

A useful compilation of statistics of railroad traffic and gross earn- 
ings, ocean navigation, foreign commerce, postal receipts, bank loans, 
reserves and clearings, discount rates, wages, labor unions and strikes, 
for the more important countries, with many diagrams. 

March, L. L'influence de Vaccrohement du stock monefaire sur les prix. 
Journ. Soc. Stat., Mar., 1912. 

In general agreement with the views of M. Guyot. noted above. 
Meerwarth, R. Betrachtungen uher Methoden und Brg‘>hnisHe der deutschen 
Arbeitsmarkstatistik. Archiv, f. Sozialw, XXXllI, 3. 1911. 

Mendelsok, M. Die Entwickelungsrichtungcn der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 
nach der neuesten deutschen Statistik. Zeitschr. f .Soemlw'. March, 1912. 

A general statistical resume. 

Necco, a. / prezzi delle merci in Italia ncl IV 10 Rif. Soc., Dec., 1911 

Extension into 193 0 of the author's index number of Italian prices, 
previously given for 1881-1909. The index is based on prices of 
exports and of imports. 

Pearson, K. The opsonic index ^'Mathematical error and functional erroi'* 
(with nine diagrams). Biometrika, July, 1911. 

PissAHJEVSKY, I.. DE. Notc sur Ic coc/ffldent de chomage par sere et par Age 
dans divers groupes professionnels. Journ. Soc. Stat., Jan., 1912. 
Although there is relatively less unemployment among women work- 
ers than among men, this statement does not hold true for all occupa- 
tional groups, and the difference is more significant in some age groups 
than in others. 

Robinson, I>. N. Two methods of estimating the growth of criminality in the 
United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. As.soc., Dec., 1911. 

Given the number of prisoners under a sentence of a stated length, 
the number of commitments during the preceding year can be estimated 
on the assumption that commitments and population have been growing 
in the same ratio ; or given also the number of commitments during the 
vear, an inference can be made as to whether commitments are increas- 
ing more rapidly than population. 

Roulleau, G. La production et les mouvements internationaux des mAtaux- 
prMeux au dibut du vingti4me sUcle. Journ. Soc. Stat., Feb., 1911. 

A compilation of statistics, without indication of their sources. 
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Ssaoij G. La pretesa influenza delV amhiente eui caratteri flsici delV uomo, 
Riv. Ital. di Sociologia, Jan.-Feb., 1919. 

In a report to the Immigration Commission^ Professor Boas had held 
that under the influence of environment our immigrants tend toward a 
single physical type; notably, changes in the shape of the skull take 
place. Professor Sergi, limiting the detail of his criticism to the case 
of Jewish immigrants, concludes that “The method pursued by him is 
not exact and cannot justify his surprising conclusions.'* 

ViiGiLii, F. Note 8ur la thSorie des variatione statistiques, Journ. Soc. Stat., 
Jan., 1919. 

An elementary exposition, with examples, of the methods of measur- 
ing the mutual dependence of two statistical series. A simple “index 
of variation," March's **coefficient de dependance*' and the correlation 
coefficient are compared. The author's conclusion that his results 
indicate the superiority of the correlation coefficient cannot be given 
much weight, for he uses this index in an erroneous manner. 

Wilson, G. B. A statistical review of the variations during the last twenty 
years in the consumption of intoxicating drinks in the United Kingdom, 
and in conviction for offenses connected with the intoxication, Journ. 
Royal Statist. Soc., Feb., 1919. 

An elaborate and careful survey (65 pp.) of available statistics. 
Finds a real connection between the consumption of intoxicants and 
the number of offenses. The amount of intoxicants consumed de- 
creases in periods of business depression. A general decrease is ob- 
served since 1900. This essay was awarded the Statistical Society's 
Howard Medal for 1911. 

La XIII* session de Vinstitut international de statistique. Bull. 

Stat. G6n. de la France, Jan., 1919. 

Very full abstracts of the papers and reports presented at the recent 
meeting of the Institute at 'The Hague. 



NOTES 


Plans have been maturing rapidly for the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography, which is to be held in Wash- 
ington, September 28-28, on the invitation of the United States. Many 
countries have chosen only hygienists to represent them at the congress, 
so that not as many foreign demographers will attend as might be 
wished. Still, a number of distinguished foreign statisticians will be 
present. Among those who will participate in the meetings of the 
demographic section are M. Lucien March, Director of the General 
Statistics of France, Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Chief of the Bureau of 
Municipal Statistics, Paris, and M. Arthur Fontaine, Director of La- 
bor, from France. From Germany, Dr. Friedrich Zahn, Director of the 
Bavarian Royal Statistical Office, and Dr. Eiigen Wiirzburger, Director 
of the Royal Statistical Office of Saxony, are expected. The Nestor of 
German statistics. Dr. George von Mayr, will be unable to attend, but 
is sending a paper on **The general problems of criminal statistics, es- 
pecially field and method.” The illness of Dr. Arthur Newsholme and 
the pressure of work on the English census of 1911 at the General Reg- 
ister Office will probably diminish the number of British demographers 
who will attend. Representatives from Canada and Australia, however, 
are already enrolled on the program. 

Among the main topics for discussion are: The development of vital 
statistics in the United States since 1900 and the outlook for the" future, 
the classification of causes of death, the training of demographers here 
and abroad, infant mortality, criminal statistics, statistics of marriage 
and divorce. A joint meeting will be held on the hygiene of occupa- 
tions, at which the measurement of the healthfulness of occupations 
will be discussed and the relation of alcohol to diseases and death. 

According to the rules of the congress, English, French or German 
may be used in the papers and discussions, but outlines of all the 
papers, including those presented in foreign languages, and probably in 
some cases the full text of the papers will be ready for distribution 
when the congress opens. The printed proceedings will probably 
occupy several volumes and will epitomize the present position of the 
public health movement in the civilized countries. Any person inter- 
ested in such matters may become a member of the congress and entitled 
to receive a report of its meetings on sending the fee of $5 to Dr. John 
S. Fulton, secretary-general, whose address is Senate Annex, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 
In the fall of 1907, Oscar S. Straus, then Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, following out a suggestion made in a report by the writer 
embodying the results of his observations of the workings of official 
and semi-official organizations for the promotion of foreign commerce 
in European countries/ called together a conference of representatives 
of chambers of commerce, boards of trade and trade organizations, 
which met in Washington on December 5 and 6, 1907. The object of 
that conference was to create an organization representative of the 
commercial and industrial interests of the country, which would serve as 
a connecting link between the Department of Commerce and Labor and 
the business world. It was to keep the department informed of the 
desires and needs of the industrial and commercial interests and in 
turn keep the latter in touch with the plans, activities and results of 
the department's efforts in the promotion of the commerce of the 
country. 

The conference resulted in the creation of a National Council of 
Commerce, from which a great deal was expected but which, after about 
two years of precarious life, went out of existence. Its failure was due 
to several causes, chief among them being the fact that the constituent 
bodies were made up largely, if not chiefly, of commercial bodies whose 
Interests were mainly local rather than national, and to a defect in the 
make-up and management of the organization in failing to provide for 
active, unrestrained and personal cooperation between the council and 
the active workers in the department, free from the usual red tape for 
which Washington is known. 

The new Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America is 
the result of an attempt on the part of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor and a few broad-gauged leaders in the business world to 
try once more to create a body that would, in a way best fitted to 
American conditions, undertake to perform the functions so well dis- 
charged by the European chambers of commerce which form an inte- 
gral part of the body politic in European countries. 

The new body met in Washington, in response to a call of the 
President of the United States, under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, on April 22. Its make-up, through the greater 
predominance of organizations with broad national interests, is more 
promising of success. The ultimate outcome of the venture will depend 

' Promotion of Foreign Commerce in Europe and the United States, by 
N. T. Stone, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 1907. 
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on the ability of the organization to block out a line of work which 
shall combine efficient promotion of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country through the utilization of governmental and 
public, though non-official, agencies, without involving the organization 
in participation in movements for legislative enactments which unavoid- 
ably take on a partisan political character. 

N. I, Stone. 

Washington, D, C. 

The New York School of Philanthropy, in its announcement for the 
coming year, gives notice that, through the benefit of the full income 
of the endowment provided by Mr. Kennedy, a second year of residence 
work will be added to the program. Dr, Devine has been released from 
his administrative duties as secretary of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society in order that he may give a larger amount of supervision 
to the School of Philanthropy. 

The School for Social Workers, Boston, also announces the addition 
of a second year to its regular curriculum. This school will be trans- 
ferred to new quarters at 18 Somerset St., where it is proposed to 
maintain a special social service library. By gift of the Boston Chil- 
dren's Aid Society a collection of 25,000 books and pamphlets, consist- 
ing largely of sets of reports of philanthropic agencies in the United 
States and foreign countries has been received. 

Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, delivered a course of 
lectures on rural economics during the first week in July at the Grad- 
uate Summer School of Agriculture, held at the Michigan Agricultural 
College. This school is run cooperatively by the various state agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations in alternate years. One problem 
which has elicited considerable discussion at these schools has been the 
relation of farm management to general economics. The tendency seems 
to be more and more to demand a fundamental training in economics as 
preparation for teaching the problems of farm management, just as it 
has long been regarded necessary to have a fundamental training in 
chemistry, physics, and biology for the teaching of the technical agri- 
cultural subjects. 

Among the members of the board of arbitration to settle the differ- 
ences between the railroads east of Chicago and their engineers are to 
be noted Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, Judge Knapp of 
the Commerce Court, Dr. Albert Shaw, Frederick N. Judson, and 
President Van Rise. 
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At the Fifth Annual Congress of Mathematicians^ held at Cambridge 
in the latter part of August^ a section was devoted to statisical eco- 
nomics and actuarial mathematics^ under the supervision of Professors 
Edgeworth and Bowley. 

A committee has been appointed^ under public authority, to report 
upon the question of agricultural credit in Ireland. Among the mem- 
bers are Professor Bastable of Dublin University and Professor Finlay 
of the National University of Ireland. 

Professor Taussig's article on “The Report of the Tariff Board on 
Wool and Woolens," published in the June number of the Review, 
has been issued as a congressional document. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce the preparation of Commercial Credit, 
by Professor J. E. Hagerty. Among the topics to be discussed are 
credit, mercantile agencies, and bankruptcy legislation. 

A translation of the major part of Miss Emily G. Balch's Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens has just appeared as “Die Slavische Einwanderung in 
den Vereinigten Staaten." The translation is by Dr. Stephan von 
Philippovich (Leipzig & Vienna: Deuticke. Pp. x, 187). 

According to the eighth Annual Report of the state librarian of Vir- 
ginia, some fifty account books of a firm of Scottish merchants located 
at Falmouth, Va., in the second half of the eighteenth century, have 
been deposited in the state library at Richmond. 

The Bureau of Labor (Washington) announces that henceforth its 
several publications including the annual report, bimonthly bulletins, 
and special reports, will be issued as bulletins. These will be grouped 
in series to assist the reader in selecting the classes of reports in which 
he may be particularly interested. 

M. Liesse, professor at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers a 
TEcole des Sciences Politiques, has been elected to membership in the 
French Academic de Science Morale et Politique to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of M. Levasseur. 

The Academic de Science Morale et Politique (Paris) has awarded 
the Leon Faucher prize of 8000 francs to M. Joseph Barth^lemy for 
his work on UHygiene Publique au Point de Vue Economique et Social, 
and has rendered an honorarium of 2400 francs to M. Gaston Jfeze for 
his Traits de la Science des Finances, Cours Elementaire de Sciences 
des Finances et de LSgislation Financiere Frangaise, 
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There was held in Paris, May 30-31 and June 1, a celebration in 
honor of the seventieth birthday of the Society of Political Economy 
of Paris, and of the ninetieth birthday of its first president, M. Fred- 
eric Passy. The American Economic Association was represented by 
Mr. Charles W. McFarlane and Professor William G. L. Taylor. A 
complete report of this interesting anniversary is to be found in the 
Journal des Economist es for July. M. Passy was unable to attend on 
account of ill health, and on July 12 Ins death was announced. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Professor Spurgeon Bell has resigned his position at the University 
of Missouri to become the head of the department of commerce and 
administration in the University of Texas. 

Dr. Roy G. Blakey, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics in Cornell University. 

Professor Ernest L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois, has been 
advanced to the rank of professor of economics. 

Professor David Taggart Clark, of Williams College, has been 
granted leave of absence and will spend the year in study and research 
work in Germany. 

Professor Katharine Coman, after two years’ leave of absence, will 
be again in charge of the department of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege, in 1912-1913. 

Dr. T. W. B. Crafer has been promoted to a full professorship in 
sociology in the University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor F. S. Deibler, of Northwestern University, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 

The appointment of Professor Garrett Droppers, of Williams Col- 
lege, as Orrin Sage professor of political economy has been made per- 
manent. 

Professor F. R. Fairchild of Yale, who for some years has been 
making a special study of forest taxation in this country and in Europe, 
delivered an address on the subject at the Fifth Annual Forest Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 19, and will read a paper on 
*‘Some Sugestions for a Practical Plan of Forest Taxation” at the 
meeting of the National Tax Association in Des Moines, in September. 

Professor H. P. Fairchild, of Yale University, has been engaged 
during part of the summer in a sociological survey of a section of New' 
Haven, gathering information relating to the wages and living expenses 
of the working men of that city. 
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Mr. Ira G. Flocken has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
in accounting and industry in the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. R. K. Forsyth has been appointed representative of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants in Buffalo. 

Mr. Fred H. Gilman has been appointed instructor in economics 
in Cornell University. 

Dr. Theodore W. Glocker has been appointed acting associate pro- 
fessor in Washington University, St. Louis, to succeed Professor T. J. 
Ripley. 

Professor B. H. Hibbard, of the Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed professor of agricultural economics in the University of Wis- 
consin, College of Agriculture. He will devote his attention especially 
to the problems of marketing of farm products and cooperation among 
farmers. 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, dean of the School of Economics of Pitts- 
urgh University, has spent the summer in investigating certain edu- 
cational, industrial, and municipal problems in European cities in 
connection with the Economic Survey of Pittsburgh upon which he has 
been engaged for several months. It is expected that this report will 
be published by the city authorities in book form in the early fall. 

Mr. William Marion Hudson has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at Clark University. 

J, W. Jenks, for twenty-one years professor of economics and poli- 
tics at Cornell University, has resigned to accept a position in New 
York University as professor of government and public administration, 
and director of political studies in the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. 

Professor E. W. Kemmerer has resigned his position as professor of 
economics and finance in Cornell University to accept the professorship 
of economics and finance at Princeton University. The appointment is 
on the new graduate school foundation. 

Mr. Howard C. Kidd, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
instructor in commerce and transportation in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. Walter E. Lagerquist has resigned his position in Cornell Uni- 
versity to accept an assistant professorship in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He will give courses in the field of corporation finance and 
investments both in the College of Liberal Arts and in the School of 
Commerce. 

Mr. William E. Leonard, fellow in political economy in the Univer- 
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isity of Wisconsin^ has been appointed instructor in economics in the 
University of Texas to fill the place of Mr. C. B. Austin who will be 
engaged in university extension work for the same institution. 

Mr. O. G. Lloyd, who has for two years been a graduate student in 
agricultural economics in the University of Wisconsin, has received an 
appointment as assistant professor of farm management in the Iowa 
State College* 

W. B. Millen has been appointed instructor in the department of 
history, politics and economics, in Princeton University. 

Dr. E. T. Miller, of the University of Texas, recently was called 
before the Texas Welfare Commission to discuss the tax system of the 
state. 

Professor Harry Alvin Millis, of Stanford University, has been 
appointed head of the department of economics at the University of 
Kansas. 

Mr. E. L. Morgan has been elected to a position in the extension 
service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, under which his 
duties will be to investigate economic, educational, and social conditions 
in communities which apply for his services; he will attempt, after 
careful study of the situation, to suggest ways of cooperation for rural 
betterment. 

William Fielding Ogburn who for the past year has been an in- 
structor in the department of history, politics and economics in 
Princeton University, goes to take charge of the work in economics and 
social science in Reid college, Portland, Oregon. 

Dr. Samuel P. Orth has been appointed acting professor of politics 
in Cornell University for the first semester of 1912-1918, and Dr. W. 
Jett Lauck for the second semester. 

Miss Leona Margaret Powell has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at Vassar College. 

Dr. Horace Secrist has resigned his position as chief statistician for 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission to accept an assistant professor- 
ship in Northwestern University. 

Mr. James Melbourne Shortliffe has been appointed instructor in 
economics at Dartmouth College. 

Dr. W. S. Stevens, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will next year give courses in insurance and business organiza- 
tion at the School of Commerce, Columbia University. 

Mr. Frank H. Streightoff has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at De Pauw University. 
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Professor H. C. Taylori of the UnirWty of Wisconsin^ is engaged 
in inyestigations on codperatiye marketing in agriculture^ for the 
Wisconsin Board of Public Affairs* 

Dr. John X* Towles> of the University of Illinois^ has resigned on 
account of ill health and will spend the winter recuperating in Oregon. 

Dr. Francis D. Tyson, of the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has received an appointment in the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 

Mr. H. F. Waldradt has been promoted from an instructor to an 
assistant professor at the Ohio State University. 

Dr. W. F. Willoughby has been appointed McCormick professor of 
jurisprudence in Princeton University. From 1890 to 1901 he was 

expert in the United States Department of Labor. In 1901 he suc- 
ceeded Prcffessor Hollander as Treasurer of Porto Rico where he 
continued until 1907. Thereafter he was for a time assistant director 
of the United States census, and more recently a member of the 
President’s Efficiency Commission in Washington. 

Governor Woodrow Wilson is, it would seem, the first member of 
the Econonic Association to be nominated by a national convention for 
the presidency. Governor Wilson has been a member of the Associa- 
tion since IS 86. 

Mr. A. N. Young has been appointed instructor in economics in the 
Presbyterian college in South Carolina. 

W. F, Gephart, F. A. McKemsie, and O. C. Lockhart, of the (Biio 
State University, have been promoted to the rank of professor. 
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THE DEFINITION OF PRICE 
/. Scope and plan of study. 

The need of a clearer, more consistent, and more generally ac- 
cepted terminology in economics is felt by all economists today. 
The sdection of ‘‘price” as the first subject for terminological 
discussion may, however, call for justification.^ It has been ob- 
jected that price is a less difficult term, less in need of re-defini- 
tion, than are various other concepts such as value, cost, etc. But 
the easiest topic in terminology is none too simple. Our defini- 
tions, which should constitute a system, seem at ti^nes to be but 
a snarl to be untangled, if at all, only by carefully pulling a strand 
at a time, beginning with the threads least immeshed. Price in all 
its variations of definition has to do with practical transactions in 
the market ; it seems to be a more tangible fact, a more superficial 
phenomenon than such things as value and cost ; it should present, 
therefore, fewer difficulties in definition. Yet it presents difficulties 
enough ,to call for all our patience and thought. 

With the purpose of determining not only what definitions of 
price have been used, but also what, if any, trend of thought in the 
subject could be discovered, the writer consulted many texts and 
found some 117 definitions.^ These were classified according to 
the following plan. 

^ A few of the data in this paper were informally presented by the writer, 
as chairman, at the round table discussion on the price concept in relation 
to value, in Washington, D. C., Dec. 29, 1911. See **PrQceedings of the 
American Economic Association,” Ameeicak Ecokomic Review, vol. II, no. I, 
supp., p. 89. 

*The list of texts consulted includes all the general texts on economics and 
all the economic cyclopedias found in the Princeton and in the Columbia Univer- 
sity libraries. Further labor would doubtless discover a number of other texts 
and might lead to changes in the classification of some writers, but^ the 
study has been extended enough to warrant the belief that our most important 
results would not be materially changed by new data. The data are ^dken 
as fairly representative, though not exhaustively statistical. No complete list 
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Group A. Objective-exchange-value^ definitions of price in 
terms of value in the sense of purchasing power (including on 
grounds of relationship of ideas some definitions in which no men- 
tion of value appears). 

Group B. Subjective-value'** definitions of price in terms of 
value in the sense of desirability, estimation, subjective value 
(including cases in which value is merely said to be reflected in 
some degree by price, or is merely in the background of the 
thought). 

Group C. Ratio-of-exchange definitions of price in terms of 
value in the sense of a mere ratio of exchange, or bare mathemati- 
cal expression, or quantum. (In these descriptions the phrase 
‘‘in terms of value” means a*^ a species of the genus value, or as an 
expression or measure of value; see below, p. 807. In each of 
these groups are two varieties usually, but not always, clearly 
identifiable. 

Variety 1. Non-monetary definitions of price, wherein price is 
not peculiarly connected with the money-expression, (i.^., takes 
form in any commodity or sum of goods given and received in 
exchange for another thing.) 

Variety 2. Monetary definitions of price, wherein price is 
peculiarly connected with the money-expression. 

The combination of these two classifications gives six main 
kinds of definitions, hereafter referred to as types ; as type 
A1 the non-monctary objective-exchange value type; etc. Nu- 
merous small individual variations appear which elude any 
classification. 

was kepi of authors in whose writings a quotable definition was not found, 
hut the following would he included: Ijst, Newman, Paoledti (and many- 
other of the older Italian writers), Pierson, Raper, Rapet, Raymond, Rogers, 
Scialjo, Walras, Wieser. Many have just chanced to avoid committing them- 
selves directly or indirectly to a definition of price, usually by employing 
some other phrase, such as market value, as a synonym. The definition that 
would have been given by some of these writers might be fairly well inferred, 
but I have not done this, except in a few cases as indicated in the text of this 
article. 

At the round table discussion at W'ashington the distinction tentatively 
presented by the writer as primary was that of monetary, non-monetary, 
with the subheads A, B, and C, indicating the type of value definition. See 
“Proceedings,” America!^ Economic Review, vol. II, No. 1, supp., p. 89. 

•The Austrian terms are followed in these cases as perhaps the most 
generally used now. The writer does not, however, eommit himself to this 
terminology. 
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In the following tables the authors’ names, grouped by the six 
types, are arranged chronologically, the letters indicating the 
language in which the author wrote; Americans (A) are, how- 
ever, distinguished from English (E) ; the one Australian is classed 
with English (E) ; Austrians with Germans (G) ; French Swiss 
with French (F) ; and Italians arc indicated by I. It is a lingual 
rather than a political classification, except that English is sub- 
divided between English (including Scotch, Irish, and Australian) 
and American. 

//. Ohjective-exchangc-imlue non-nwnetnry definitions; type Al. 

In presenting a list of representative definitions let us begin with 
that of Adam Smith, returning later to tlie type which was used 
by his pretlecessors and by some of his contemporaries. Smith 
(Wealth of Nations^ 1776) gives no formal definition of price but 
implies one in these statements: 

I shall endeavor to show . . . w^hat is the real measure of this 

exchangeable value, or wdicrein consists the real price of all commodi- 
ties (Routledge cd., p. 22). 

The real price of everything, what everything really costs to the 
man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring it 

(p. 22). 

Labor was the first price — the original purchase money etc. (p. 23). 

The exchangeable value of every commodity is more frequently 
estimated by the quantity of money than ... of labor, or of any 
other commodity (p. 21). 

Every commodity, besides, is more frequently exchanged for, and 
therefore compared with, other commodities, than with labor. It is 
more natural therefore to estimate its changeable value by the quan- 
tity of some other commodity than by that of the labor which it can 
purchase (p. 23). 

Price here means the cost of a thing either in exchange or in 
direct production, and may be ‘‘measured” in other commodities 
or in toil, trouble, labor, or money. 

Smith’s definition is of the non-monetary objective type, of 
which the following twenty-seven examples have been found, 
twelve English, five American, four French, and six German. 


Smith 

1776 

E 

Mill, J 

1821 

E 

Jakob 

1809 

G 

McCulloch 

1825 

E 

Ganilh 

1812 

F 

McVickar 

1825 

A 

Hufeland 

1815 

G 

DeQuincy 

1844 

E 

Malthus 

1820 

E 

Roscher 

1854 

G 

Torrens 

1821 

E 

Umpfenbach 

1867 

G 
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Bowen 

1870 

A 

Devas .... 


Mangoldt . . 

. . .(2d ed. 1871) G 

Cannan . . . 

(2d ed. 1897) E 

Cairnes . . . . 

1874 

E 

Lindsay . . . 

1899 A 

Musgrave . . 

1875 

E 

Flux 

1904 E 

Price 

1878 

£ 

Pesch .... 

1905 G 

Walker .... 

1884 

A 

Landry . . . 

1908 F 

Houdard . . . 

1889 

F 

Univ. of Chicago* 1910 A 

Molinari . . . 

1891 

F 




Gottlieb Hufeland, professor of laws in the University of Lands- 
hut, gave exceptional attention to exact definition. His work 
long exercised a wide influence and he is still one of the most fre- 
quently quoted of the writers of his period. He said in his Neue 
Grundlegwng der Staatswirtschaftskunst (Wien, 1815), pp. 22, 
100 : 

‘Trice is a compared exchangeable value.** “In an exchange one 
must make a comparison between the value of the goods to be given 
and the value of those to be received.’* 

This indicates that the goods on either side of the exchange may be 
deemed to be the price of the other goods. 

R. Malthus {Political Economy, London, 1820) well nigh goes 
over to a monetary concept, believing it ^‘would certainly be bet- 
ter,” but confesses that “it is not uncommon to speak of the price 
of a commodity in labor, or in other commodities” (p. 58). 

A clear-cut example of this type of definition occurs in R. Tor- 
rens {Production of Wealth, London, 1821) : 

“Exchangeable value expresses the power of purchasing with respect 
to commodities in general; . . . price denotes the same power 

with respect to some particular commodity, the quantity of which is 
given.** Examples given are “corn, or wine, or labor, or money** 
(P. 48). 

Similar definitions were given by the English writers John Mill, 
J. R. McCulloch, and T. DeQuincy (1844) and then the non- 
monetary variety of exchange-value definition disappears from the 
American writings in our list until 1870 (Bowen) and from the 
English until 1874 (Caimes). 

J. E. Cairnes said {Some Leading Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, 1874) : 

f Commodities] may rise or fall in relation to any selected one 
among the number ; and if gold or silver be the one selected, commodi- 
ties in general may rise in relation to gold or silver. The value of 
other commodities in relation to a commodity thus selected is called 
“price.** 

* Outlines, prepared by teachers in the University of Chicago. 
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Francis A. Walker offers a good example of this type {Political 
Economy, 1884) : 

Price is purchasing power expressed in terms of some one article; 
power-in-exchange-for-that-article, be the same wheat, or beef, or 
wool, or gold, or silver. In common speech the word price brings up 
the idea of money-value, the purchasing power of an article expressed 
in terms of money. Yet it is equally correct to say that the price is 
75 bushels of wheat, as to say it is $100 (p. 82). 

A non-monetary^ (but near monetary) definition is given by 
Houdard {Premiers Prmcipes de VEconomique, Paris, 1889) : 

Price is *‘the expression of the exchange value of a thing in units of 
exchange value*’ (p. 97). “The term price has received the meaning 
of the commodity given as equivalent to another. . . In most 

cases . . . price signifies the quantity of money necessary to 

acquire a good” (p. 98). 

The seven last writers in the foregoing list, from Devas (189^) 
on (three English, two American, one F'rench and one German), 
all show evidence of the influence of the newer ‘‘marginal utility” 
doctrine, combined with otherwise conservative views on economic 
theory. Pesch, the one German writer (1905), is a Jesuit priest, 
whose ideas evidently are taken directly from Devas, professor 
in the University of Dublin, and not from German sources. 

III. Objective-exchange-value monetary definitions; type AH. 

The curious wording, “exchangeable value expresses the power 
of purchasing” which occurs in Torrens’ definition, above, im- 
plies some confusion between ideas of value as a quality of things 
and as the concrete object in which it is expressed. Already this 
confusion had appeared in the identifying of purchasing power 
and price in Ricardo’s Political Economy in 1817, four years be- 
fore Torrens’ book. Ricardo at the same time gave the first ex- 
ample to be found in our list of the monetary variety of the price 
concept. He gave in that connection no formal definition of price 
nor did he explicitly distinguish it from value.® He quotes Adam 
Smith approvingly, however, as to labor being the “real price” 
and “the first price.” He speaks of “the natural price of wages 
estimated in food and necessaries,”® These expressions by them- 
selves imply the non-monetary concept of price, but he heads 
section 7, of chapter 1 : “Different effects from the alteration in 
the value of money, the medium in which price is always ex- 

® McCulloch’s ed., London, 1871, pp. 22-25. 

•Economic Classics ed., ch. 5, p. 84, 
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pressed.’’ In his essay “Proposals for an economical and secure 
currency/’ etc., 1816,^ he says: “The price of a commodity is its 
exchangeable value in money only.” 

Ricardo’s general usage of terms seems to be: Value means 
command over commodities in general, or power in exchange, 
while price means the amount of money for which a commodity 
will exchange. This concept is of the exchan ge-value-monetary 
type (A^), of which forty-three examples appear in our list, it 
being the most numerously represented of the six types. 

There are 11 English, 15 American, 14 French, S Italian, and 


no German names. 






Ricardo 

. 1817 

E 

Perry 

1878 

A 

Marcet 

. 1821 

E 

Nazzani 

1881 

I 

Senior 

. 1886 

E 

Sidgwick 

1888 

E 

Way land 

. 1887 

A 

Ford® (inLalor’s Ency.) 

1884 

A 

Carev 

. 1887 

A 

Newcomb 

1885 

A 

Vethake 

. 1888 

A 

Leroy-Beaulieu 

1887 

F 

Droz 

. 1846 

F 

Laughlin 

1888 

A 

Mill, J. S 

. 1848 

E 

Mac vane 

1890 

A 

Coquelin et 



Marshall 

1890 

E 

Guillauinin (Diet.) . 

.. 1854 

F 

Prothero 

1 895 

F 

Courcellc- 



Perin 

1895 

F 

Sciieuil (Diet.).... 

. 1858 

F 

Foville 

1896 

F 

Smith, E. P 

. 1860 

A 

Bullock 

1897 

A 

Gamier 

. 1860 

F 

Nicholson 

1903 

E 

Boccardo 

. 1861 

I 

Boiiar 

1908 

E 

Cherbiiliez 

. 1862 

F 

Seager 

1904 

A 

Hearn 

. 1864 

E 

Carver® 

1904 

A 

Batbie 

. 1866 

F 

Levasseur 

1905 

F 

Metz-Noblat 

. 1867 

F 

Beauregard 

1905 

F 

Walker, A 

. 1867 

A 

Johnson, J. F 

1905 

A 

Fawcett (Mrs.) 

. 1874 

E 

Colson 

1907 

F 

Cossa 

. 1875 

I 

Taussig 

1911 

A 

Cauwes 

. 1878 

F 




Between Ricardo and J. S. 

Mill 

a half dozen names are 

found 

in 


this list, while an equal number (of those we have found) ad- 
hered in this period to the non-monetary definition as still tenable 
if not always preferable. When, however, J. S. Mill in 1848 added 
the weight of his authority, this form of definition became 
markedly dominant. J. S. Mill said: 

’ McCulloch’s ed,, p. 401. 

* Ford grants a wider, non-monetary meaning in a state of barter. 

•Carver says that the commodity in which price is expressed is “usually” 
called money, perhaps admitting a non-monetary meaning. 
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Exchange value requires to be distinguished from Price. The words 
Value and Price were used as synonyms by the early political econo- 
mists, and are not always discriminated even by Ricardo. But tlje 
most accurate modern writers, to avoid the wasteful expenditure of 
two good scientific terms on a single idea, have employed price to ex- 
press the value of a thing in relation to money ; the quantity of money 
for which it will exchange. By the price of a thing, therefore, we 
shall henceforth understand its value in money; by the value, or ex- 
change value of a thing, its general power of ))urehasirig; the command 
which its possession gives over purchasable commodities in general. 
(Political Economy, Book 3, ch. 1, sec. 2, p. 538.) 

Mill has no glimpse here of the pre-Ricardian ground of dis- 
tinction between ‘^exchangeable value” as a quality, or power, in 
commodities, and price as the expression of that power in terms 
of commodities.^^ Thinking, therefore, that the two words were 
used as synonyms “even” by Ricardo, he fixes upon the monetary 
expression of price as a possible distinguishing character. Yet 
he does not define price as the money (or anjount of monc}^) given 
in exchange, but as the “value” (purchasing power) expressed 
in terms of money. (This distinction may not be immediately ob- 
vious but it involves a real problem in terminology.) Mill leaves 
no special name cither for the amount of money itself, or for the 
quantity of commodities in general, given in exchange for a thing. 

The definition of P. Lcroy-Beaulieu stresses the estimation of 
value rather than its expression (Precis cVEcon, PoL, 1st ed., 
1887) : “When value is estimated in money it takes the name 
price” (p. 208). 

The mathematician S. Newcomb emphasi7x*s price as a measure 
of value, in preference to the term.s expression or estimation, in a 
definition of a monetary type (Principles, 1885) : 

Price is considered as the measure of value. The price of a com- 
modity is the number of units of money which the commodity can be 
exchanged for in the public market. . . . Price is the measure 

of value just as length is the measure of a line (p. 63). 

In the French dictionary of Coquelin et Guillaurnin (Diet, de 
VEcon, Pol., 1854) all reference to value is omitted and a mere 
amount-of-raoney definition is given. Price is “the quantity of 
money for which one may buy or sell a commodity” (p. 485). 

Similar definitions are given by J. L. Laughlin (Political Econ- 
omy, 1888) : “Price is the amount of money for which an arti- 
cle may be exchanged”; by Maevane (1890) : “The price of a thing 


^®An explanation of this oversight is given below (pp. 801-802). 
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means the amount of money it exchanges for”; by A. de Foville 
(in Say’s Diet., 1896) : “Price is the sum for which it is or can 
be exchanged” ; and by Beauregard {ElementSy 1905) : Price oc- 
curs “when a thing is exchanged for money.” This form of con- 
crete definition of price, without explicit reference to value, rare 
among those whose value concept is objective, is found more fre- 
quently among those who hold a subjective concept, as is indi- 
cated below (p. 808). 

IV. Subjective-value nonrmonetary definitions; type Bl. 

The list of definitions in group B begins with Beccaria (work 
written between 1769 and 1771 but first published in 1804}). 
There are ^8 examples of the non-monetary type as shown in 
the following list: 1 English, 6 American, % French, 4 Italian, 
and 15 German. 


Beccaria 

. . . 1769-71 

I 

Neumann 

... 1885 

G 

Verri 

... 1771 

I 

Bohm-Bawerk . . . 

... 1888 

G 

Condillac 

... 1776 

F 

Pantaleoni 

... 1889 

I 

Say 

... 1803 

F 

Philippowich .... 

... 1893 

G 

Lauderdale 

... 1804 

E 

Zuckerkandl 

... 1893 

G 

Storch 

... 1815 

G 

Hadley 

. . . 1896 

A 

Schulze 

. .. 1856 

G 

Pareto 

... 1 896^“ 

I 

Glaser 

. . . 1858 

G 

Hicks 

... 1901 

A 

Menger 

. . . 1871 

G 

Patten 

... 1902 

A 

Schaffle 

... 1873 

G 

Kleinwachter .... 

... 1902 

G 

Wagner 

... 1876 

G 

Fetter 

... 1904 

A 

Conrad 

... 1876^^ 

G 

Seligman 

... 1905 

A 

Schmidberger . . . 

... 1881 

G 

Schumpeter 

... 1909 

G 

Schober 

... 1882 

G 

Anderson 

... 1911 

A 


The following are a few representative definitions of this type: 

C. Beccaria (in Scrittori Classici Italiani, vol. 18, p. 839) 
said: “The quantity of anything which must be given for an- 
other fixes and is called its price.” In the succeeding pages dis- 
cussing value and price, money is not mentioned, and wine is 
called the price of the grain for which it is given and vice versa. 
He appears in these pages to use value always in the sense of the 
estimation of a thing, whereas price is the object given. 

J. B. Say (in Political Economyy 1st ed., 1803; citations from 
the 3d American ed.) : 

“Approximate date of earliest edition (undated) of his Orundriss (6th ed., 
1907) used by many American students. 

“Published in French at Lausanne. 
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The valuation of an object is nothing more or less than the affirma- 
tion that it is in a certain degree of comparative estimation with some 
other specified object; and any other object possessed of value may 
serve as the point of comparison (p. 235). 

The only fair criterion of the value of an object is the quantity 
of other commodities at large that can be readily obtained for it in 
exchange whenever the owner wishes to part with it; and this, in all 
commercial dealings, and in all money valuations, is called the cur- 
rent price (p. 236). 

The price of an article is the quantity of money it may be worth; 
current price, the quantity it may be sure of obtaining at the par- 
ticular place . . . money-price is selected for the purpose of 

illustration in preference to price in commodities at large, merely for 
greater simplicity; but the real and ultimate object of exchange is, not 
money, but commodities (p. 250).^® 

K. Menger (in Grundsdtze, 1871) : ^Trices, or in other words, 
the quantities of goods appearing in exchange’^ (p. 172). 

A. Wagner (in Grmidleg'img, 1st ed., 1876, ref. to Bd ed., 
1892): 

The price of a good is the quantity of other goods for which it 
actually is exchanged ... a good can have as many prices as 
there are goods for which it is exchanged . . . the money price 

is only one price-form, the most usual. . . . The concept of price 
is to be formed so generally that every equivalent in exchange whether 
money or something else can be brought under it (p. 339). 

A. T, Hadley (in Economics, 1896) : 

A price, in the broadest sense of the word, is the quantity of one 
thing which is exchanged for another (p. 70). A price in the com- 
mercial sense of the word, may be defined as the quantity of money 
for which the right to an article or a service is exchanged (p. 72). 

F. C. Hicks (in Lectures on the Theory of Economics, 1901) : 

Value when measured is expressed in terms of the measure or unit 
of comparison, and this expression is price. Price, then, may be de- 
fined as value expressed in terms of a measure (p. 29). The price for 
the horse is 50 sheep. This is the value of the horse expressed in 
terms of the measure sheep (p. 33). 

S. N. Patten {The Theory of Prosperity, 1902, p. 17) : 

Price is the quantity of one article which must be given in ex- 

“ These latter statements are taken to justify our classification of Say*5 
definition. However, in his notes to Storch, Cours d*Econ, Pol. (1823) he 
says: “It is preferable usage to call exchangeable value the quantity of all 
other goods that are given in exchange for what one wishes to have; and 
price the quantity of money that is given for the same object” (vol. 1, p, 72). 
This would indicate that (perhaps through Ricardian infiuence) Say had 
gone over to a monetary exchange value concept of price. 
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change for another . . . The price of a loaf of bread is the 
quantity of meat^ sugar, or other articles for which it exchanges. 

E. R. A. Seligman (in Prmciples of Economics^ 1905) gives 
two definitions on the same page. 

When we measure a commodity in terms of some one other com- 
modity, we speak of price. If the value of a cow is equal to that of 
five sheep, we say that the price of a cow is five sheep ... by 
price we now mean the money value of anything — the amount of 
money for which it will exchange (p. 184). 

V. Subjective-value monetary definitions; type B2, 


Of this type we have 13 cases, none English, 7 American, 2 
French, and 4 German. 


Kudler 

. . . 1845 

G 

Ely 

1893 

A 

Stein 

... 1858 

G 

Devine 

1898 

A 

Maurus 

... 1868 

G 

Schmoller 

1904 

G 

Gide 

. . . 1883 

F 

Kemmerer 

1906 

A 

Guyot 

... 1884 

F 

Blackmar 

. .. 1907 

A 

Clark, J. 

. . . 1887 

A 

Johnson, A. S 

1909 

A 

Andrews 

... 1888 

A 





The following are examples of this type: 

Joseph Kudlcr (Professor in the University of Vienna; Die 
Grundlehren der Volksuirtschaft, 1st ed., 1845; Vienna, 1856): 

By price we mean the quantity of the general medium of exchange 
which is asked or bid for a good (p. 76). The value of a thing de- 
pends upon the recognition of its fitness for human purposes (p. 47). 

C. Gide {Principles of Pol. Econ., 1st cd. 1883; 1st Eng. ed., 
1892) : 

The price of an object ... is its value expressed in terms of 
money and as in every civilized country money is the only measure of 
values, the word '‘price’* has become synonymous with the word 
“value” (p. 82). Value is desirabdity (p. 41). 

E. B. Andrews {InstiUites of Economics^ copyright, 1888) : 

When of any article the value is expressed in terms of some other, 
that other may be called the “value-form” of such article. The most 
common value-form attached to goods is money, and the money value- 
form is price (p. 107). 

R. T. El}^ {Outlines of Economics^ coypright, 1893; ed., 1901) : 

Price is the expression of value in terms of money (p. 125). Value 
is the capacity to excite desire (p. 125). 

A. S. Johnson {Introduction to Ecoiiomics^ 1909) : 

Value expressed in terms of money is known in economics as price 
(p. 35). There are personal prices and social prices just as there 
In his Philosophy of Wealth, p. 82. No later definition by Clark discovered. 
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are personal and social values . . . Social price is called market 
price (p. 36). 

VI » Ratio-of -exchange monetary definitions; type C2» 

Group C contains six names, and as the first of these in point 
of time is that of Jevons, we shall in discussing Group C reverse 
the order followed heretofore, and begin with the monetary type. 
Three examples of this have been found : 

Jevons 1871 E 

Rambaud 1895 F 

Davenport 1908 A 

As students of Jevons will recall, he was not a courageous 
tcrminologist, and was prone to abandon an ambiguous term in- 
stead of clarifying it. He did this in the case of value and even 
thought of rejecting the term money because it had no universally 
accepted meaning. He declares in favor of substituting for 
^‘valuc” the term ^‘ratio of exchange.” He could do this without 
fully realizing the havoc this suggestion (if adopted generally) 
would make, for he was an ultra-Benthamite in his psychology, 
and had therefore transferred most of the content of the term 
value to the term utility (as noted below, p. 802). Of “value” he 
says ; 

Now if there is any fact certain about value, it is that it means 
not an object at all, but a quality, attribute, or rather a circumstance 
of an object. Value implies, in fact, a relation; but, if so, it cannot 
possibly be some other thing. {Theory of Political Economy, 1871, 
pp. 81-82.) 

The same commodities in the same market can have only one ratio 
of exchange, which must therefore prevail between each body and each 
other (idem, p. 113). 

Jevons nowhere, so far as I can find, formally defined price and 
the classification of him here is based on his use of the word in a 
few cases where it seems to mean a ratio of exchange expressed in 
money. His attention seemed directed upon the idea of a ratio 
implicit in the quantity of goods exchanged rather than upon the 
quantity of goods, and he did not speak of price as the other ob- 
ject given in exchange. 

The initial influence of Jevons in this group of six definitions 
warrants some further examination of his conception. Save only 
Gunton (where the connection, however, seems probable), the 
other five cases of ratio definitions are traceable, in phrase and 
argument, to Jevons. 
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Jevons was very laudably seeking for a more scientific treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles through the application of 
mathematics to economics. He was, however, with his great gen- 
eral ability, but a crude psychologist judged by present standards 
and, as he confessed himself, not a very profound mathematician. 

When he says (see above) that value “means not an object at 
all, but a quality,” etc., he doubtless had in mind the loose state- 
ment, not infrequently made before his time and since, that in the 
case of two commodities each is the value (i,e.^ purchasing power) 
of the other (for examples see below, p. 807). No, says 
Jevons, very justly, value is “a quality, attribute, or rather a 
circumstance of an object.” So far, this seems to be a more cor- 
rect psychological analysis than that made by Jevons* contempor- 
aries. He then adds : “value implies [our italics] in fact a rela- 
tion; but, if so, it cannot possibly be some other thing.** This 
he seems to think is a proof that value is a relation, and he there- 
upon defines value as a ratio of exchange. But to say that a 
quality implies a relation is not the same as saying that it is a 
relation (or ratio in the mathematical sense). Height and weight 
are qualities of objects, and each implies some relation to these 
commensurable qualities in other objects, but neither the relation 
per se (whatever that might be) nor its mathematical expression 
in units of other commensurable concrete goods, can properly be 
called the quality itself. No more with the (exchange) value of 
which Jevons was speaking. 

Now each of these writers in the small group C who has been 
lured by the hope of finding through mathematics a more scientific 
treatment of price, has made this shift. The hope is not only to 
dematerialize purchasing power by making it mean no longer the 
other thing, but to despiritualize it also, so that it remains noth- 
ing but a cold mathematical expression. All qualities cease to be, 
except in the mathematical aspect. The concept of the quality 
value becomes merely a mathematical expression. 

The first clear evidence of Jevons* influence upon another 
author*s definition appears twenty-five years later. Rambaud 
{Elements^ etc., Paris, 1895), while seeming not quite to catch the 
nature of Jevons* dissent from the conventional view, repeats his 
language; and makes still more explicit the definition of price as 
the monetary expression of a ratio of exchange {i.e., of value as he 
used it), but adds nothing to the argument. 
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Value viewed in the latter aspect (objective) is what Jevons calls 
‘'ratio of exchange** . . . Whenever this “ratio of exchange*' is 

expressed in units of money (as is customary in all society, however 
little civilized) it takes the name of price (p. 256). 

The only other author in our list who expresses adherence to the 
monetary ratio-concept of price is H. J. Davenport (in his Vcibie 
and Distribution, 1908). He questions whether 

Money may be regarded as a measure of value (p. 181). Market 
price fails in the requirement fundamental to the notion of measure- 
ment, namely that a measure must be quantitative and must measure 
things of quantity. But market value is neither a magnitude nor a 
quantity, but only a ratio (p. 184). 

The author’s thought is here of value in the older objective 
sense, though in general he gives a psychological treatment of 
value. In another passage occurring later, he faces the problem of 
terminology directly. 

In German usage, Preis is the generic term for the good on either 
side of an exchange, in its function of quid pro quo. If the exchange 
relation is one of good against the money good, the money is called the 
Geld-preis. In English usage — as goes without saying — price has 
been limited to mean exchange power expressed in terms of money 
solely.^® Thus while on the whole the German usage may well ap- 
pear to be the more philosophical, it must remain true that popularly 
price means the money that a thing will sell for, and that some term 
for this money relation, this expression of exchange power in terms 
of a conventionally specialized money commodity, is imperatively 
called for (pp. 218-219). 

A few things are worthy of comment here : the first is the author’s 
impression as to the uniformity of English usage. According to 
our count, of 61 English and American writers, 26 give non- 
monetary and 35, monetary definitions.^^ 

The second is the author’s suggestion that what he has seen fit 
to call ‘Hhe German usage” “may well appear to be the more 
philosophical.” For what can that mean other than the more 

”A similar but modified impression, possibly influenced by Davenport’s 
statement, is that of B. M. Anderson {Social Value, 1911, p. 175): “In most 
English treatises on economics . . . price as a rule involves the idea of 
money.” But Anderson himself uses price with the wider, non-monetary 
meaning. 

” Details are as follows: Non-monetary, twelve English and five American 
writers, (total seventeen) in the A group; one English and six American 
(total seven) in the B group; and two American in the C group; Monetary, 
eleven English and fifteen American in the A group, no English and seven 
American in the B group, and one English and one American in the C group. 
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scientific? In matters of science a very strong presumption must 
hold against the less philosophical definition. 

The third is the author’s implication that if the definition is not 
limited (that is, exclusively) to the monetary expression, our 
language is left without any term for this money relation. On 
this, see further below. 

VIL Ratio-of-escchange non-monetary definitions; type CL 

We turn now to three examples in group C of the non-monetary 
type: 

Ippoliti 1893 I 

Gunton 1900 A 

Fisher, 1 1908 A 

Barone Francesco dTppoliti (professor of economics in Naples, 
Cor so d'Econ. Sociale, Naples, 1898) somewhat eclectically says 
in words again recalling Jevons, but suggesting some influence 
from the “marginal utility” doctrine : 

The relation between a useful thing and that which serves as its 
measure is called the price, which relation is one of value equal to 
another value. If the thing serving as a measure is money, then 
price will be the value expressed in money (p. 79). Value is a rela- 
tion of equivalence between two economic quantities. It is a ratio, 
an equation (p. 74). 

G. Gunton gives the following definition, a curious composite 
of older and newer ideas {Outlines of Social Economics^ 1900) : 

Value and price are identical. Value and price are two names for 
the same thing. Both mean, simply, the ratio in which commodities in- 
cluding money, are exchanged for each other or for human service. 
. . . [J. S. Mill’s distinction] is confusing and unnecessary. 
. . . In modern society where money is used, value and price are 

the same thing (p. 62). 

Because of the plain statement of price as a ratio, this definition 
must be classed with group C; but it has only a superficial re- 
lationship with the other five definitions. The other five ratio 
definitions might be likened to seedling varieties of the subjective 

P. 812. Davenport’s expressions on the subject of price occur somewhat 
incidentally in the discussion of other subjects; and should not be taken as 
his final judgment. It may be allowable to quote from a letter of recent 
date in which Davenport, referring to certain critical work, says with char- 
acteristic open-mindedness: [It] “convinces me . . . that there is a 
serious issue to be fought out as to the significance of the word price and its 
relation to value.’* Earlier he had expressed doubt as to the advantage of 
discussing the definition of price. 
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value doctrine; this is a branch from one of the seedlings grafted 
upon the old exchange value stock. 

In Irving Fisher appears a writer with thorough mathematical 
training and at the same time with a very favorable attitude 
toward the subjective-value doctrine. In matters of definition, 
however, the mathematical interest leads Fisher to the extremest 
possible limit and plays havoc with the psychological concept of 
value, as appears in the text and later in the glossary of definitions 
{Nature of Capital and Income ^ 1906) : 

If either of the two quantities of wealth is divided by the other, 
the quotient is called the price of the latter. ... In modern times 
one of the two articles is usually money, but this condition is not 
essential, and in primitive times was not even common (p. 11). 

Price — a ratio of exchange (p. 335). 

Money price — The quotient found by dividing the money exchanged 
for goods by the quantity of the goods themselves (p. 335). 

The value of goods (wealth, property, services) is the product of 
their quantity multiplied by their price (p. 336). 

It will be observed that Fisher defines not value (as did Jevons) 
but price, as a ratio of exchange, and shifts the word value over 
to a significance quite as unlike Jevons’ concept, as it is unlike that 
of the orthodox or that of the Austrian school. Though he does 
not go back quite as far as does Gunton to the old identification of 
value and price, he leaves only a mathematical, non-qualitative 
distinction between them. 

Another of the several remarkable things about these defini- 
tions of value and of price is the author’s conscious disregard of 
all economic authority. Fisher does not, and evidently knows 
that he cannot, cite a single precedent in economic literature in 
support of his novel suggestion. But his appeal is to business usage 
as he interprets it to be. His statement is as follows : 

The definition of value which has been given, applying as it does to 
an aggregate of wealth instead of the unit, departs somewhat from 
economic usage; but it follows closely the usage of business men and 
practical statisticians. Economists have not usually thought it neces- 
sary to distinguish between the purchasing power of the unit and the 
aggregate, but have employed the term “value” indiscriminately to 
both. ... It seems preferable to conform our definitions of value 
and price as closely as possible to business usage, which instinctively 
and consistently applies the term “price” to the unit and value to 
the aggregate (p. 13). 

Fisher here is comparing his concept of value with that of the 
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Ricardian-Mill school (purchasing-power), and not with the sub- 
jective concept. He says (pp. 14-15): 

“Value” as here explained is not a subjective magnitude in the 
mind of man, but purely objective, as money-value, wheat-value. It 
has, of course, subjective causes, but these do not concern us yet. 

It is apart from our main purpose to criticise in detail at this 
point this unique concept of value. This, however, may be said: 
that ‘‘value’’ is here turned to a use already filled. Any unit 
either of price or of quantity of goods, is arbitrary and must be 
always indicated either expressly or by implication, whenever a 
price is stated; as price in cents, ounces of bullion, per bushel, 
wagon-load, ton of grain, cotton, iron, etc. Conversely the term 
aggregate is an arbitrary one, and may be deemed a unit, if one 
please. Thus a bushel of wheat is but an aggregate of grains of 
wheat. Consequently the word price can be used without confusion 
either for the conventional unit or the aggregate of units, and 
nothing is gained by the innovation. On the other hand, the loss 
to terminology is great when the term value is taken from its 
subjective use in which it is indispensable, for thereby an under- 
standing of the recent value-discussion is made hopeless. A demon 
stration of this is already at hand. Both this unit idea and this 
definition of price have been employed by A. A. Young (“Quarterly 
Journal of Economics,” vol. XXV, pp. 409-428, May, 1911) with 
no hint that they lack the sanction of long and general usage. 
His criticism of the recent psychological treatment is made on 
the assumption that he is using “value” in the same sense as do 
the authors he is criticising. 

This particular distinction has been sanctioned (not with en- 
tire consistency) by Landry {Manuel d^Economique, Paris, 1908) 
whose concept of value is, however, that of purchasing power, and 
whose definition is classified here as of the non-monetary exchange- 
value type (Al) : 

It would be preferable ... to signify by “price” the value 
of a unit of a certain sort of goods: men do not speak of the price of 
a stock of goods . . . but of their value (pp. 492-493). 

Vin. Historical survey; before Adam Smith. 

Let us now essay to see these details in some perspective, and 
if possible to find, in what may at first appear to be but a succes- 
sion of personal and arbitrary opinions, some trend and explana- 
tion. Let us begin with a glance at the tendencies of thought before 
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the end of the eighteenth century. The Latin pretium bequeathed 
some ambiguity to its derivative price. Pretium seems to have 
meant either a subjective or an objective fact, that is, sometimes 
an estimation or appreciation, and again a thing or sum of things 
given in exchange.^® 

This variety of meanings appears in Italian still in the eigh- 
teenth century, whether with historical continuity is not clear. 
The word prezzo appears to be used interchangeably with valor 
in the meaning of estimation, in many places (not always), in the 
writings contained in the Scrittori Classici ItalianL 

In German, only the meaning of the thing given is now ex- 
pressed by Preis, and Neumann expressly warns against the am- 
biguity come down from the older usage, the ^'heliehte Identifici- 
rung von Preis und Pretiurriy^*^^ that is the use of verum rei pretium 
(price) in the sense of vera rei aestimatio (Wert).-^ The psycho- 
logical implication of pretium still appears in the English words 
appreciate, depreciate, and their derivatives. The mediaeval 
term justum pretium was used, it would seem, in the sense of a 
correct, or right, sum to be given in exchange, measured by 
some moral standard, more or less vaguely in mind, the true worth, 
perhaps sometimes the true and abiding benefit. Mere pretium^ 
liowever (not justum)^ when used in an objective sense, seems to 
have meant whatever was given in exchange for a thing, and it 
was a just price only when it coincided in amount with that called 
for, or warranted by, a moral estimate. 

It would seem that as -the problem of price began in the minds 
of men to be less an ethical and more a commercial one the con- 
cept of just price was first displaced by that of (subjective) value, 
as a standard with which actual prices were compared. The 
standard became the intensity of desire of bidders in a market. 
This change appears in all of the European languages. In Ital- 
ian the change seems to have been comparatively late, yet in the 
eighteenth century in some Italian writings prezzo (the thing 
given) had come to be contrasted with valore used in the now 
current subjective sense of the estimation or, better, of the quality 

'•Dr. H. SewaU, “The T^oiy of Value before Adam Smith,” in Publications 
of the American Economic Association, 3d series, vol. II, pp. 549-4. Dr. SewaU 
thinks that the Romans had an idea of price as “value in exchange,” but a 
very vague one. 

” F. J. Neumann, in Schonberg’s Handbuch, 1st ed., 1885, vol. I, p. 174. 

^ Idem, \iote, and p. 171. 
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esteemed. Thus our three pre-Smithian examples, Beccaria, Verri, 
and Condillac, reflect the best usage of their time, in Italian and 
French, by which price and value were contrasted as objective 
and subjective, as thing given and quality for which given, as 
concrete object and as the intangible thing, esteem. 

IX. Historical survey; ohjective-exchange-value definitions. 

Adam Smith, more than his contemporaries, approached the 
question of price with a distinctively commercial interest, to ex- 
plain the cause of prices in a developed market. Price appart^tly 
was understood as the object (or service) or group of objects 
given in exchange. Smith attempted an analysis of “the com- 
ponent parts of price,” and without any special thought of termin- 
ology, he connected price with a concept of value as purchasing 
power rather than as subjective (his use-value). “Price,” he said, 
is “the real measure of this exchangeable value.” The thing 
given in excliange being the measure of the purchasing power, was 
looked upon as nearly the same as the purchasing power. Smith 
thus heads our list of objective-value definitions which comprise 
61 per cent of our collection. 

Smith's definition was of the non-monetary variety, as are all 
ten of the definitions dating earlier than 1817. It is in Ricardo 
that we have found the first clear example of the monetary kind. 
Even he, as we have seen (above, p. 787), at first followed Smith’s 
lead, then later definitively turned in another direction and made 
price mean the monetary expression of “exchange-value.” Just 
then the fortunes of the monetary and the objective-value concept 
became intertwined in a large measure, not merely, it would seem, 
because of the potent example of Ricardo’s usage, but because that 
example but spoke the logic of the situation. When one under- 
stands by value a personal estimate (or, more exactly, a quality 
in goods esteemed by a person) one sees much significance in the 
contrast of this value with the object given or received for it. 
But when one gives only the objective meaning, purchasing power, 
to value, and then, not being interested in subtle distinctions, 
comes to identify that purchasing power with the thing that can 
be gotten in exchange for it, value and price have become S3mony- 
mous, and remain so until some other distinction can be suggested. 
At a time when the barter economy was everywhere in Eng- 
land being replaced more and more by the money economy, 
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Ricardo as a man of ‘^the City” knew no prices excepting those 
expressed as money, and in the contrast between value as purchas- 
ing power in general, and money as the particular form, expres- 
sion or measure, he easily saw a new ground of distinction. Thence 
arose a new variety of price-definition.^^ 

The trend of opinion in this direction became at once marked. 
Of our 14! examples dating from 1817 to 1847, 8 are of the mone- 
tary variety, and but 6 are non-monetary : 13 are of the objec- 

tive-value group, and but one (a German) is of the subjective- 
value group. 

Then in 1848, J. S. Mill, in so many ways the fulfillment of 
Ricardo, clearly expressed his opinion, as preceding objective- 
%alue theorists had implied theirs, that tlic only distinction to be 
found between value (as he used it) and price was in the mone- 
tary character of the price expression. Between 1848 and 1870 
outside of German lands Mill’s choice swept nearly all before it. 
Everyone of the 12 non-German writers of that period in our 
list formulates his definition of price in connection with an ob- 
jective-value concept (A group), and 11 of these are of the mone- 
tary variety (Bowen, the American, being the exception, 1870). 
Of the 7 German WTiters, 3 (Roscher, Umpfonbach and Man- 
goldt) recognize the subjective concept of value but formulate 
non-monetary price definitions (Al) in connection with the ob- 
jective-value concept; 2 (Schulze and Glaser) formulate non- 
monetary subjective-value concepts (Bl) ; and 2 (Stein and 
Maurus) formulate monetary subjective- value concepts (B2). 

It may seem remarkable that so important a term as value could 
undergo the transfer, or transformation, of meaning above traced 
without leaving a noticeable gap in terminology. The explanation 
is hardly doubtful, and is not without interest. In its verbal use 
the word value underwent hardly any corresponding change, and 
still signified, in popular and scientific speech, to esteem, to attach 
importance, etc. But in its substantive use the word value was 

*^In the Washington discussion, Professor S. N. Patten pointed out that 
the character of the change from a barter to a money-economy was so strik- 
ing in Ricardo’s time that it would easily suggest new categories and the 
shifting of terms. See “Proceedings,” American Economic Review, vol. IJ, 
No. 1, supp., p. 91. It seems most probable that eighteenth century writers 
had used the word price in this way, but Ricardo is the first clear-cut ex- 
ample our study has as yet revealed of the formal limitation of price to 
monetary terms. 
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from near the end of the eighteenth century, rapidly losing, at 
least in economic writings, all trace of the psychological quality 
of exciting desire, and was coming to mean purchasing-power, 
power-in-exchange (objective). At the same time the place of 
Adam Smith’s mongrel phrase, use-value was, largely through the 
authority of Bentham, being taken by the word utility. In turn 
the word utility, in philosophical and economic discussion, was 
shorn in large part of its earlier and fundamental meaning of 
benefit (independent of desire). The full account of this change 
would be too long a story at this place, but this it was, I venture 
to suggest, that made it possible for Mill and others to quite miss 
the significance of the earlier distinction between value and price. 
This it was, too, which introduced into economic discussion new 
ambiguities and misunderstandings, which still, in the concept of 
marginal utility, persist to plague even the revivified form of the 
subjective-value doctrine, whether it comes through Gossen, or 
Jevons, or Menger, or Clark, or any other. This change of 
terminology in English seems to have been only very incompletely 
made in German, where the root words Wert and Nutzen were not 
easy to confuse. 

Group A includes nearly all of the economists that can be classi- 
fied Sifi of the Smith-Ricardo-Mill school. Altogether 60 per cent 
of our examples are of this group (2S per cent non-monetary and 
37 per cent monetary). The non-monetary line begins with Smith 
and ends with the University of Chicago teachers, and the mone- 
tary line begins with Ricardo and ends with Taussig. Only a few 
are here who are not of the fairly strict orthodox school of theory, 
if by that be understood the adherents to the doctrines of the 
exceptional nature of the law of rent, of the produced-goods- 
concept of capital, of the cost-of-production theory of value, etc. 
(Among these exceptions may be noted Carey and his disciple E. 
P. Smith.) There are some writers, however, who have a strong 
leaning toward a more psychological concept of value and by 
affinity^ might be expected to adhere to the B group, but by habit 
of thought or force of precedent have so expressed themselves that 
they must be classified in the A group. Such in the period before 
1870 appear to be Huf eland, Roscher, Umpfenbach, and Man- 
goldt. Such after 1870 are Devas (189S), Cannan (1897), and 
Lindsay (in Palgrave’s Dictionary, 1899). It may be noted also 
that all of these seven favor the non-monetary type of definition, 
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and the three later ones all evidence the influence of the subjective 
value discussion. 

Thus in the year 1870 the Mill-Ricardian economics was, outside 
of German lands, thoroughly in possession of the field. In Ger- 
many also it exercised a powerful influence, even in terminology, 
which crosses a Sprach-grenze with difficulty. For sixty-five years, 
from 1805 to 1870, the objective-value group of price definitions 
had a monopoly (so far as we have found) among English, Ameri- 
can, French and Italian writers, while claiming also 5 of the 11 
German writers. 

X. Historical survey; suhjective-valuc definitions. 

With the year 1871, which saw the publication of the notable 
theoretical works of Mengcr and of Jevons, came a new impulse. 
To Menger’s influence can be directly traced most of the defi- 
nitions of group B in our list between 1871 and 1911; to the 
influence of Jevons is probably due the distinctive mark of all the 
definitions in group C; and the influence of Jevons combined to 
strengthen the Austrians’ appeal for a psychological concept of 
value, however much his terminology differed from theirs. To 
these influences contributed likewise the awakened interest of 
American students in German scholarship. Such traces of Ger- 
man economic thought as have reached England in the past forty 
years seem to have filtered through the medium of American writ- 
ings, as was genially and wittily expressed by Mr. Henry Higgs, 
a representative of the British Economic Society at the anni- 
versary meeting of the American Economic Association in 1909. 
Though the writings of Wieser and Bohm-Bawerk owed their trans- 
lation into English to the Scotch economist. Smart, they have 
seemed to make little impression upon British economists, while 
deeply affecting American thought. 

The non-monetary (Bl) type of price definition is most char- 
acteristic of the more thoroughgoing subjective- value theorists. 
First in the list is a little group of two Italian names and one 
French, Beccaria, Verri, and Condillac, not to be taken merely as 
three independent opinions, but representative of the prevailing 
conceptions before the Smith-Ricardian era. Then in 1803 and 
1804), Say and Lauderdale, akin in their doctrines on a number 
of points, including their sympathy with a subjective treatment of 
value. Then from 1805 to 1870, only three examples of the non- 
monetary subjective-value concept — all German. Then with Men- 
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ger’s notable restatement of the psychological doctrine, appear 
between 1871 and 1911 twenty examples, Including his own, of the 
non-monetary type of price definition (Bl), besides ten of the 
type. Menger’s influence was not because of his own brief verbal 
definition of price, but rather because of his revitalizing of the 
treatment of the fundamentals in economic theory. 

The monetary variety of the subjective- value group (BS), of 
which there are thirteen examples, appears to have been produced 
by a process of hybridizing. All price definitions before 1845 were 
either of the non-monetary subjective-value type (Bl) or of one 
of the two objective-value types (A). The first three cases of B2 
occurred between 1845 and 1858, and were all German. This sug- 
gests that the writers with a subjective-value concept (most con- 
genial to German thought) framed their definition of price by 
grafting upon it the monetary idea then become general in English 
economics. The cases of Schmollcr, Kemmerer, and A. S. John- 
son are recent examples of the same tendency. All of the eight 
writers from Gide, in 1883, on (except Schmoller) have been 
largely influenced by the Austrian psychological treatment of 
value, Gide, Andrews, and Ely, being pioneers in their countries in 
this process of transplantation. At least six of the eight, however, 
retain strong evidences of a continuing Ricardian influence. 

This group thus consists of writers who, while using words in 
defining price very similar to those used {e,g.) by J. S. Mill, have 
a very different psychological basis. They think of the value 
which is expressed as subjective not as purchasing power, and 
they must reject the reason assigned by J. S. Mill for adopting a 
monetary definition. 

The place of Group C in the order of development has been made 
sufficiently evident in our preceding criticism of it. Jevons’ well- 
meant effort, as students of economics know, was only accidentally 
terminological, and was primarily to find a sounder psychological 
explanation of price than that in the then current cost-of-produc- 
tion doctrine. The inspirational results of Jevons’ work in this 
field are considerable, but his suggestion of a mathematical ratio- 
of-exchangc concept seems to have been a turn into a blind lane. 
Jevons has found for his ratio concept of value and price not a 
single disciple among his own compatriots. The one French, one 
Italian, and tliree American writers who reflect his influence show 
individual variety and freshness of thought, but no evidence 
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of a price concept capable of further development. If freed from 
its initial confusion, this idea of Jevons’ would probably lose its 
distinctive significance, and thereby these six definitions of price 
(C group) become classifiable with the other two groups. 

XT Statistical survey and some critical comments^ 

We may be helped to see the general trend by taking the statisti- 
cal results of our study, without placing too much emphasis on 
an enumeration necessarily incomplete. 

In the period before 1817 the A group shows 40 per cent of all 
definitions, between 1817 and 1847, 93 per cent (all but the one 
German) ; in 1848-1870, 79 per cent (the fall being due entirely 
to the larger proportion of German names in our list in this 
period) ; in 1871-1911, 51 per cent (the fall being due to the re- 
naissance of the subjective concept everywhere but in England). 
Conversely, the B definitions constitute before 1817, 60 per cent 
of all, fall to 7 per cent between 1817 and 1847, and increase to 
40 per cent in the period between 1871-1911 (the remaining 9 
per cent being of the C group). 

The correlation between the monetary and the objective value 
concepts since Ricardo’s time appears in these figures: none of 
the A definitions were monetary before 1817; 1817-1847, 54 per 
cent of them were monetary; 1848-1870, 73 per cent; this falling 
to 66 per cent between 1871-1911 was because of the conflicting 
influences of this period as already described. 

The B group was 100 per cent non-monetary until after 1848; 
(between 1848-1870, but one B definition appears, that being 
monetary) ; and between 1871-1911, was 66 per cent non-monetary, 
the fall being mostly due to the acceptance of the subjective-value 
concept by writers who in the main were otherwise Ricardian, 

The C group which dates from 1871 on, is 50 per cent of 
each variety. 

Thus in the past forty years while the A and B definitions 
appear in almost equal numbers, two thirds of the former are 
monetary, and two thirds of the latter are non-monetary. If all 
definitions be considered, there were 100 per cent non-monetary 
before Ricardo; this figure falling between 1817 and 1847 to 43 
per cent, and after Mill and until 1870, to 32 per cent, and recov- 
ering between 1871-1911 to 49 per cent. 

In all this history of price-definition there is evident an astound- 
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ing lack hitherto of any systematic study of the problem. The 
few conscious attempts at reformulation occur incidental to the 
discussion of other problems in which the writer’s interest is 
absorbed. Doubtless some have given to their choice more of 
deliberation than is evident, but scarcely more than a half dozen 
seem to have considered the issues at all, either in their historical or 
in their logical bearings. Most of the definitions give evidence of a 
choice made by chance, by imitation, or by deference to authority. 
Those writers who depart somewhat from precedent seem in most 
cases to do so with entire naivete, without a hint that their 
unusual definitions are anything but the universal one. 

Amid such diversity of counsels who dare decide? Terminology 
is so essentially a matter for socialized decision, in which the 
individual judgment is not conclusive; in the end conclusive only is 
the general consensus of opinion of scholars as to the expediency 
in the choice of an aim and of the means of attaining it, as to 
the best usages and analogies of speech, and as to the logical con- 
sistency of the definition itself, in its parts and in its relations to a 
system of concepts. We have not the space here to restate 
further the general principles of terminology. This has been 
often and well done already. We shall, however, bear in mind 
those principles which may be assumed to be accepted. 

The present writer confesses that these laborious researches 
have compelled a change in his own conviction — if the superficial 
consideration with which a price-definition has usually been 
chosen can be said to lead to a conviction worthy of the name. 
He finds that the problem itself does not seem to be inherently so 
difficult. He finds that it has been needlessly complicated with 
other questions, and he ventures to present some positive opinions 
in the hope that they may be found to contain a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

XII, Definition without reference to value. 

Our first proposal looking toward a universal price-definition is 
that it should be formed without reference to the value-concept.^^ 

‘‘Value” it will readily be agreed, is a more ambiguous and 

“This was advocated by A. A. Young and B. M. Anderson at the Wash- 
ington discussion from standpoints differing as much from each other as 
from that of this paper. This illustrates the possibility of agreement on this 
proposal. Sec Proceedings^ p. 91, in the Americak Economic Review, March, 
1912, supp. 
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more subtle term than price. Yet a large proportion of the 
price definitions are framed in terms of value. Good definition 
should proceed from the known to the unknown, from the simple 
to the complex, but most price-definitions reverse this order.^® 

It is, however, possible even for the writers of the A2 group 
to frame a definition without explicit reference to value, e, g.: 
Coquelin et Guillaumin, Laughlin, De Foville, and Beauregard 
(see above, pp. 789-790). It might with some show of reason be 
suggested that logically viewed, these writers should be classified 
in a new group, for there is an essential distinction between a 
definition of price as the money (or quantity of money) itself, 

” In the A2 definitions the (money) price is said to be the value of a com- 
modity exchanged for money, by Courcelle-Seneuil, J. S. Mill (E); to measure 
the value, Metz-Noblat, Newcomb, Seager, Colson; to be value estimated, 
Marcet, Vethake, Leroy-Beaulieu, Prothero; to express value, Ricardo, Droz, 
Gamier, Boccardo (E), Cherbuliez, Hearn (E), Batbie, A. Walker, Cossa, 
Cauw^s, Carey, Nazzani (E), Ford, Marshall (E), Perin, Bullock, Nicholson, 
Carver, Levasseur, J. F. Johnson (E); to be the notation of value, E. P. 
Smith; or value is said to be price when in terms of money, Carey, Bonar, 
Taussig (E). 

But in many of the definitions of the AS type the value is spoken of as 
the quantity of other goods in general given in exchange for the particular 
good, and with this is contrasted price, the quantity of money, as a species of 
value, e.r/.; Senior, Vethake (in addition to the other ex})ression above noted) 
Mill (E), Boccardo (E), Hearn (E), Nazzani (E), Macvnnr, Marshall (E), 
J. F. Johnson (E), Taussig (E). 

The writers marked (E) are equivocal in that they say both that value 
(or sometimes it is price) is the quantity of coniinodlties (or of money), and 
that the commodities (or the money) express value. 

A very similar range of expression occurs with writers of the A1 type. 
Price is said to measure value, A. Smith (also value to be “estimated by the 
quantity”), McCulloch, Musgrave, Pesch (E), I.andry; to express, Jakob, 
Roscher, Mangoldt, F. A. Walker, Houdard, Molinari, Devas, Pesch (E), 
University of Chicago; to denote, Torrens; to be a compared exchangeable 
value, Hufeland; to be value “ratified or made effectual,” DeQuincy; to be 
value in relation to a selected commodity, Cairnes; to be realized exchange 
value, Umpfenbach; or is spoken of as the same as value, “price or ex- 
changeable value,” Ganilh, McVickar. By others value is spoken of as the 
quantity of goods which exchanges for another good (again it is price which 
is spoken of in this manner, the usage which J. S. Mill sought to avoid; a clear 
case is presented by his father, J. Mill) ; Cannan (whose statement is: “The 
value of a commodity is always the quantilv of some otlvcr commodity’*), 
Pesch (equivocal though he distinguishes between this sense of price, “in the 
concrete,” and the other “in the abstract”). Gidc, whose value-definition is 
subjective, gives a flagrant example of the identifying of price and value 
(see above, p. 792). 
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and as the purchasing power (whether that be an abstract quality, 
or another concrete good) which the money merely expresses. Our 
reason for not making a separate group of these was doubt 
whether these writers had any conscious purpose of departing 
from the conventional conception held by other writers of the 
same doctrinal trend in nearly all respects. A juster interpreta- 
tion seems to be that this omission was merely accidental, and 
that the complete expression of the thought of the writers would 
contain a reference to value after the manner of the following 
examples : 

J. F. Johnson (1905): “Price is the amount of money a given 
commodity will exchange for. It expresses, therefore, the value of a 
commodity with respect to money*' (p. 9). 

F. W. Taussig (1911): “By the price of a commodity is signified 
the amount of money whicli it will command; in other words, its value 
in terms of the accepted medium of exchange’* (vol. II, p. 117). 

The first part of each of these two statements is a definition 
of price in concrete terms, and in this respect conforms to the 
desideratum we have suggested. The second part of Johnson’s 
statement may be taken as his opinion regarding the relations of 
price to value, which one may reject while approving his price- 
definition; the second part of Taussig’s statement is his alterna- 
tive definition, which, however, might be rejected by one accepting 
the first part. 

When we turn to the group of subjective- value writers the 
definition of price in concrete terms is much more frequent, indeed 
it comprises about one half of all the B group (nearly three 
fourths of those of the non-monetary type). A few have been 
tempted to involve the reference to (subjective) value with the 
terms of the price definition, among whom are Schaffle, Hicks, 
Kleinwachter, Devine, Seligman, A. S, Johnson, and the present 
writer. In these cases, however, presumably the statement if 
completed would have taken the form given it by Kleinwachter, 
who after defining price as the expression of exchange value^^ 
{Lehrbtcch der National Oekonomicy 190^, p. ^92) adds that to this 
an amendment must be made, for each of the two exchangers must 
deem the thing acquired more valuable than the thing given. No 
one holding consistently the subjective concept of value can 

** Kleinwachter says exchange-value, but the context seems to justify the 
interpretation that it is the subjective valuation of the two parties to which 
he refers; he has therefore been classified with the B group. 
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frame a definition of price as a species of the genus value; for 
price as a concrete object must be contrasted (either expressly or 
impliedly) with a psychological estimate which only more or less 
roughly is reflected in the quantity and kind of that object. 

It should be easy to gain agreement to the proposition that a 
definition of price should not involve a theory of price and of its 
relations to value; it should be, as far as possible, objective, and 
be expressed in terms of concrete experience. This, as our exam- 
ples show, can be done without sacrifice of essential views and 
with gain in clearness by writers of all shades of opinion on 
value-doctrine and value-terminology. Let each, whatever be his 
opinions as to the component parts of price (Adam Smith’s prob- 
lem) or as to the way in which it and value are connected (the 
Austrian problem), withhold that opinion from his definition of 
price. Let us frame a definition of price in terms of the thing 
given in exchange, one of the most familiar, the most concrete, and 
the most simple facts in modern man’s economic experience. 

Something should be said here of still another modification of 
the price concept, by broadening it so as to include two species, per- 
sonal prices and social prices. Some variety of this terminology 
has doubtless been employed pretty widely by teachers since the 
Austrian doctrine came into vogue; but it has rarely found its 
way into print. We have found but two clear-cut examples of it, 
the one by A. S. Johnson (above quoted) : 

There are personal and social prices just as there are personal and 
social values. . . . Social price is called market price. 

The other example is by Kemmerer {MoTiey and Credit Instru- 
ments, etc. 1st ed., 1906; 2d ed., 1909, p. 4) : 

Every commodity has a subjective price to the individual wanting 
it. In a money economy this price is the individuars subjective valu- 
ation of the commodity in terms of his subjective valuation of the 
money unit. S, for example, offers his horse to B for $200. This 
price is purely subjective and docs not of itself lead to an exchange, 
nor make any demand upon the circulating medium. 

A few lines further the author quotes with approval a passage 
from Bohm-Bawerk in which he speaks of ‘‘subjective valuations” 
as the sole cause to which “the formation of price” is traceable. 
The impression given is that this subjective price vs, market 
price terminology is in accord with the Austrians’ usage but this 
is surely not the case.^® Throughout Bohm-Bawerk’s treatment 

*A casual examination of Wieser’s use of price (Natural Valuer pp. 39- 
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there is a pretty clear three-fold distinction maintained among 
subjective valuations (the original is W ertschdtzungen) and price, 
the object or goods given, and Wert, the quality esteemed. Kem- 
merer follows a very general usage by identifying valuation and 
value, for he says (note, p. 4) : 

The words subjective value, and its derivative, subjective valuation, 
as used throughout this paper, refer to the quality or property of a 
commodity, of conditioning the gratification of want. 

This use leaves a need in English terminology which he fills with 
the term “subjective-price” (attaching to it the monetary char- 
acter) ; but subjective price is nothing other than (individual) 
valuation, or Wertschdtzung, This may be expressed either in 
money or in any other good.^® 

66) might leave the impression that he held a price concept of the kind be- 
fore us. First as to the monetary mark, for all his specific references to 
price are in monetary terms. In introducing his discussion (p. 39) Wicser 
expressly limits his inquiry; 

‘‘It is not our task here to deal either with price or with the forms of value 
depending on it.” A few lines further, after indicating his main purpose he 
says: "For this purpose it will be sufficient to describe that particular case 
of the formation of price in which its peculiar principle can be most clearly 
discerned. This is at the same time the normal formation of price under the 
organized division of labor/* 

Another expression of Wieser’s seems to come near to the phrase subjective 
price. In the table of contents the translator puts it “Price. Its connection 
with subjective use value. Taking its normal formation, we find buyers com- 
ing to market with a maximum price in their minds to which sellers try to 
drive them.” 

(I have not the German original, and such subtle differences as the one 
before us are often lost in the translation.) The text does not quite bear out 
this wording. It says (p. 40); 

“A person . . . will not, however strong his desire, agree to pay any 
price that may be asked. There is a certain maximum at which he would 
rather withdraw from the market than raise his offer further. This maximum 
is determined by tw^o valuations.” 

Nothing is said in the text of the buyers having a maximum price in their 
minds. The maximum price is spoken of as existing on the market, at which 
the buyers having in their minds valuations wdtlulraw from the market. There 
does not appear any basis for the notion that Wieser had a price concept 
different from that of his master, Meiiger, or of his colleague and friend Bohm- 
Bawerk. It would require a direct disclaimer on his part to make such a 
view reasonable. But as Wieser gives no quotable definition, he is not in- 
cluded in our list of writers. 

**The writer discovers an example among the exercises in his own text, the 
Principles of Economics (2d ed„ 1910), p. 574, w^here the phrase “subjective 
minimum price” is used. He therefore must apply to himself the foregoing 
criticism upon others. It must be conceded that the popular usage of price 
as a bid, or offer, and again as an outside or maximum amount in an ex- 
changer’s mind, is very tempting. 
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The use of the term personal prices is one of those little depart- 
ures of thought which shifts the term before one is aware into a 
different conceptual field. In the case before us both value and 
price become ambiguous (i, e., the old meaning persists side by side 
with the new) and the vocabulary instead of being enriched, is 
impoverished by the change. Price cannot be defined at the same 
time both as an actual and an estimated quantity of goods, with- 
out changing its content essentially. 

XIII , Definition without reference to money. 

If the proposal set forth above should meet with acceptance 
there would remain but one issue to settle to attain a universal 
concept of price; the issue of the monetary vs. the non-monetary 
characteristic of the price material. Here may be greater diffi- 
culty. Our count of the definitions shows economists almost equally 
tlivided, after including with the non-monetary group a number 
who admit that at present price most often is expressed in tenns of 
money, and after including with the monetary group a number 
who say that, in a regime or barter, price was formerly expressed 
in other goods (seeming to imply that so far as cases of barter 
occur now price may still be in other than monetary tenns). These 
border-line opinions go far towards bridging the divison. Most 
non-monetary terminologists see in the contrast between the psy- 
chological quality in any good sold, and the concrete good what- 
ever it be for which it exchanges, a distinction important to main- 
tain. Without satisfying this demand, no agreement on a price 
definition can be hoped for with the Austrian, the German, with a 
considerable number of the Italian and of the American writers, and 
possibly with a few of the English and of the French. 

On the other hand it might seem that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to gain over the monetary terminologists to this view. 
The present adherents of the A2 and of the type are alike 
impressed with the fact that in a very large proportion of the 
cases price is, in a monetary regime, expressed in terms of money ; 
then why (think they) be concerned to make room within the con- 
cept of price for the insignificant number of cases in which some 
other good is given in exchange.'* One friend has suggested that 
such cases can be well-enough cared for by the term ‘‘purchasing 
power over” or by “value in terms of” (which carries us back to 
the difficulty already made clear, that the other good is not the 
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purchasing power, or the value). The logic of the contrast 
between value and price in modem psychological economics is 
not dependent on the number of concrete cases occurring. In 
Scandinavian lands probably not one time in many millions does 
the word man, when used, refer to other than a white man, but 
that is no reason for the Scandinavians narrowing the term man 
to exclude the black and yellow races. The word price has in 
practice a large number of possible applications to non-monetary 
goods, for barter is far from extinct, and in popular usage ‘‘the 
price he paid for it” includes almost everything capable of 
exchange. Economics should not cut itself off in even a small num- 
ber of cases from popular usage, nor judge that usage solely by 
the developed money-market, when this is not necessary to arrive 
at a logical concept. 

Other adherents of the monetary concept doubtless are 
appealed to by the argument as framed by Davenport, that “some 
term for this money relation, this expression of exchange power 
in terms of a conventionally specialized money commodity, is 
imperatively called for.” But with the non-monetary concept 
there is no such void in our terminology as it is assumed would 
exist. The difficulty has no reality, for the reason that with both 
types of concept it is necessary to indicate in concrete terms 
in every ca^e (expressly or by the context) the kind and quantity 
of goods comprising price. Monetary price must be in dollars 
and cents, marks and pfennigs, etc. No abstract quantitative 
expression of price has any meaning. The price is so many or so 
much — what? and for what measure? Wlieat is so many cents 
per bushel, cloth so many pence per yard. The statement is not 
simplified or shortened in the least by limiting the definition of 
price to money. It is this necessary condition of indicating what 
monetary system or material is referred to that enables the 
adherent of the monetary definition to concede on grounds of expe- 
diency this point without any essential loss. 

A greater difficulty is to gain the support of the theorists of 
the Ricardian-Mill school. Mill’s view that the contrast between 
money and other goods constitutes the only distinction between 
price and value has left a deep impression on economic thought. 
But only the living economists need unite now in this decision and 
it is questionable whether anyone today can, after deliberation, 
approve the reason given by Mill. The psychological studies of 
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recent decades have so far entered into the general economic con- 
sciousness as to make it impossible longer to identify “the pur- 
chasing power” of a commodity with the other commodity (though 
the phrase may still be repeated). Those who prefer to take 
value primarily in its objective sense as power-in-exchange, must 
distinguish between the quality and the object which it purchases. 
And when this distinction is made by an objective-value theorist 
he is no longer any more bound than is a subjective- value theorist 
to maintain that the monetary character is essential to the price 
definition. Other choices lie open to him. 

In practice, actual prices by the non-monetary definitions in 
most cases (and increasingly with the extension of the money-econ- 
omy) are quoted in terms of money, but that does not necessitate 
framing the definitions in monetary terms, either on practical or on 
theoretical grounds. Every actual expression of prices, to be 
complete, must contain, express or implied, a specification of the 
“price-good.” “General prices” must be in gold or in silver or 
in inconvertible paper, whatever has become the standard money 
of the time and place. 

The definition of price at which we have arrived is: Price is 
the quantity of goods given or received in exchange for another 
good. We can hardly improve upon Monger’s wording: “Prices 
are the quantities of goods appearing in exchange”; (though we 
might add) wlion viewed as payment for the goods against which 
they are exchanged. 

It may seem to the reader that this paper has gone into needless 
detail and to needless length ; but the writer must still regret that 
in hastily passing over the evidence available on minor matters, 
he may have left removable causes of misunderstanding. The 
history of this subject is so filled with examples of difficulties 
glossed over, that we can hardly err by proving “all things.” 

Our hope may be unrealized. The time may not yet have 
come when general agreement may be reached on an international 
definition of price and thus a beginning be made toward a system 
of scientific terminology. But this essay may at least serve to 
clear away some misunderstandings, make more evident the nature 
of the problem, and perhaps prepare the way for its solution. 

Frank A. Fetter. 


Princeton University, 



TllANSPOllTATlON AND COMPETITION IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN MARKETS 

The growth of American foreign trade, and the fact that the 
character of this trade is rapidly changing so as to include a much 
larger percentage of manufactured goods, has within the past five 
years strongly attracted the attention of students of export busi- 
ness to some of the secondary conditions by which such trade is 
directly aflFected. There has been an increasing amount of study 
of the tenns upon which our exports are admitted to foreign 
markets. This was strikingly indicated during the discussion of 
the Payne- Aldrich tariff, with its provision for so-called maximum 
and minimum rates. Similar attention has been devoted to the 
commercial regulations, pure food legislation, and other similar 
enactments enforced by the nations with which our chief export 
business is carried on. Special effort has been made to secure the 
participation of American banking houses in foreign loans, partic- 
ularly where such participation implies a subsequent sale of 
American goods to the countries in which the loan is placed. 
But, in all this discussion and among all the various topics relating 
to international competition to wdiich attention has especially been 
directed, none, probably, has received more attention than that 
of transportation. At the same time, use has been made of this 
interest in foreign trade and in the conditions of transportation 
affecting it, to further so far as possible the ever present demand 
for ship subsidies and kindred subventions. In consequence of this 
use of the movement, there has been a considerable growth in the 
volume of unrelated and frequently false assertions by which the 
subject is surrounded. The lack of an American merchant marine 
has been constantly insisted upon as being in some way, not very 
clearly explained, the reason for an alleged lack of favorable con- 
ditions of transportation between the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Coincident with the trend of opinion and agitation just referred 
to, there has been a growth of interest in the South American 
market. In many ways, this market offers a peculiarly favorable 
field for exploitation. It has large possibilities of expansion, and 
tlie trade of the United States wdth South America is already great, 
although one-sided. The dominating position of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere has led many to the belief that we 
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might develop a commercial policy that would place us strongly 
hi the lead as compared with other countries competing for the 
South American market. There has been an opinion in govern- 
mental as well as business circles that the countries to the south 
of us might, by diplomatic methods, be induced to give us prefer- 
ential tariff rates and other advantages that we could hardly 
liope to get in Europe. Much nonsense about South American 
trade has been developed along with, in more recent times, some 
good sense and shrewd analysis of the different elements of the 
export problem. In this connection, special attention has been 
given to the fact that very few American vessels were engaged in 
the trade. Statesmen who have returned from journeys around 
South America have pointedly commented upon the fact that they 
seldom or never saw the American flag at the masthead of any 
vessel unless it were a ship of war or a chance yacht navigated at 
the whim of its owner through South or Central American waters. 
Taken with the partly natural and partly artificial interest in 
transportation as a factor in foreign trade already referred to, 
this close attention to the South American situation has developed 
a special cult having to do with the conditions of transportation 
between the United States and South American markets. So far 
has this cult been carried that, in nearly all of the ship-subsidy 
discussions of recent years, the last stronghold occupied by the 
advocates of such subsidies has been the alleged need of an 
American fleet in South American trade — this need being founded 
upon the asserted fact that our indifferent success in certain South 
American markets was largely, if not wholl}’^, due to unfavorable 
conditions of transportation from this country to those markets. 

Out of all this doubt emerges the clear question: Precisely 
how far does American success in trade with South America de- 
pend upon the conditions of transportation to her markets.'^ In 
other words, how favorably or unfavorably is the American ex- 
porter placed in his effort to get into those markets upon terms 
of equality with his British, German, and other competitors This 
question, of course, should be studied exclusively from the trans- 
portation point of view, if it be desired to secure a clear-cut reply. 
In the following discussion, it will, therefore, be assumed that 
transportation conditions are the only ones to be considered, 
tariffs, restrictive regulations of various kinds, and the like, being 
omitted. The inquiry will be devoted exclusively to the question 
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bow far an American exporter having goods which may be assumed 
to be exactly equal in quality, price, and attractiveness to those of 
his foreign competitors can succeed in putting his wares into the 
hands of South American buyers under existing conditions of ship- 
ment. 

I 

The first question to be considered in this connection will be the 
amount and character of the tonnage offering from American ports 
to those of South America. This may be dealt with first, because 
of the fact that it has been more discussed and disputed than an}’ 
other element in the problem, because of the circumstance that it 
is apparently the phase of the subject upon which the most anxiety 
is by many persons expended, and because of the circumstance 
that vessel conditions, rates, etc., are less subject to control by 
governmental agencies than any other. All this makes the tonnage 
problem fundamental. It may be considered under three heads: 
(1) Adequacy of tonnage, (2) regularity of sailings, and (3) speed 
and promptness of delivery. There have been many assertions that 
at present the quantity of tonnage offering for trade with South 
America 's entirely inadequate. Such assertions have been based 
upon the claim that vessels made triangular trips from European 
points to South America, thence to New York or other North 
American points, and so home. On tlieir outward voyage, they 
w'ould carry European manufactures; on the second leg of the 
trip they would carry South American products, such as coffee, to 
the United States ; and on the return voyage they would load with 
American exports for Europe. These statements have been so 
fiequently and so positively made that they are accepted by many 
as almost axiomatic. It must, liowever, be admitted that the best 
judges of the situation are those actually engaged in the trade 
and that the adequacy of the tonnage must be measured by the 
number and size of the vessels leaving the United States for direct 
voyages to South America. We may, therefore, first consider the 
testimony of merchants engaged in South American trade. On 
April 10, 1910, the following statement with reference to the ade- 
quacy of the tonnage available to South American points from 
the United States was prepared and signed by six American firms 
in New York most largely engaged in exporting to South America. 
The communication read as follows 

^Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin New York City, April 25, 
1910. 
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A great deal has been published with reference to the trade between 
the United States and South America which is so misleading and 
erroneous that we venture to put before the public the actual facts 
with which we, as merchants engaged in trade between this country 
and the South American countries are intimately acquainted. At 
present there are five lines going direct to Brazil; the departures are 
regular, and a sufficient number of the vessels are quite as speedy as 
the trade will warrant. To the Argentine, seven lines are running 
with six to eight departures each month, and these furnish more than 
ample accommodations for the requirement of the trade. To both 
Brazil and Argentina the freight rates are below those available by 
our European competitors, and no cargo is shipped from this country 
via European ports to either Brazil or the Argentine. Northbound 
from both countries the freight asked to the United States is lower 
than to any other country 

Hard & Rand, 107 Wall St. 

Crossmann & Sielckcn, 90 Wall St. 

G. Amsmck & Co., 7 Hanover St. 

Gravenhorst & Co., 90 Wall St. 

Thomsen & Co., 90 Wall St. 

Allerton D. Hitch & Co., 80 South St. 

These names speak for themselves. They are representative of 
some of the best as well as the largest concerns engaged in Soutli 
American business. If their information on the subject to whicli 
they refer is not accurate, it would be hard to find any practical 
men of business who have such information. To this testimony, 
however, may fairly be added one or two other statements from 
authoritative sources with reference to the same question. Presi- 
dent J. A. Farrell of the United States Steel Corporation, speaking 
before the Pan-American Commercial Congress at Washington, 
February, 1911, made the following remark: 

The growth and development of trade and commerce between the 
United States and the countries of Latin America has now been 
increased to such proportions that there are frequent sailings between 
ports of the United States, on the Atlantic and Gulf coast, direct to 
the ports of Latin America on both the east and west coaSt.^ 

In a similar strain, Mr. J. F. Fowler, of W. R. Grace & Co., the 
well-known vessel owners, remarked : 

I have been astonished to hear such frequent assertions that we 
lack steamship facilities to South America .... Any day of the 
business year will find thirty to forty steamers announced as loading, 
or about to load, for the whole range from the Amazon River down 
the east coast and around to the west coast of South America, and the 


* Proceedings of the Pan-American Commercial Conference, 1911, p. 22. 
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freight rates arc as low as and frequently much lower than those from 
Europe.® 

This testimony may be supplemented by an actual statement of 
sailings from New York to South and Central American ports as 
follows : 

April 29, 1910: Prins Sigismund (M. & P.), Cartagena, etc.; Capac, 
Chile, Peru, etc.; Queen Helena (M.), Montevideo, etc. 

April 30: Airato (M. & P.), Colon, etc.; Advance (M. & P.), Colon, 
etc.; Angus, Montevideo, etc.; Corrientes (M.), Pernambuco, etc.; 
Drumcondra (M.), Montevideo, etc.; Fenchurch (M.), Montevideo, 
etc.; Maracaibo (M. & P.), La Guaira, etc.; Newton Hall, Chile, Peru, 
etc.; Sibiria (M. & P.), Colon, etc. 

May 2: Oruba (M. & P.), Colon, etc,; Marowijne (M.), Para- 
maribo, etc. 

May 3: Winiringham (M.), Montevideo, etc. 

May 5: Byron (M. & P.), Rio Janeiro, etc.; Almirante (M. & P,), 
Colombia, etc.; Altai (M. & P.), Cartagena, etc.; Clement (M. & P.), 
Para, etc. 

May 6: Panama (M. & P.), Colon; P. der NederVn (M. & P.), 
Paramaribo, etc.; Zulia (M. & P.), La Guaira, etc. 

May 7: Hyades (M.), Montevideo, etc.; P. Aug, Wil, (M. & P.), 
Porto Colombia, etc.; Philadelphia (M. & P.), La Guaira, etc. 

May 10: Desterro (M. & P.), Pernambuco, etc. 

May 13: P. Eitel Friedrich (M. & P.), Colombia, etc. 

May 14: Rio Janeiro (M. & P.), Pernambuco, etc.; Tagus (M. & 
P.), Colon, etc. 

May 15: MeldersJcin, Chile, Peru, etc,; Cuthbert (M. & P.), Para, 
etc.; Drumlanrig (M.), Montevideo, etc,; Gloria de Larrinaga (M.), 
Montevideo, etc.; Francis (M. & P.), Para, etc. 

May 18: Galicia (M. & P.), Pernambuco, etc. 

May 19: Metapan (M. & P.), Porto Colombia, etc.; Horatius (M.), 
Montevideo, etc. 

May 20: Vasari (M. & P.), Rio Janeiro, etc.; Blade Prince (M. & 
P.), Pernambuco, etc. 

May 21: Caracas ( M. & P.), La Guaira, etc. 

May 25: Eastern Prince (M.), Pernambuco, etc.; Chipana, Chile, 
Peru, etc. 

May 26: P. di Piemonte (P.), Buenos Ayres, etc. 

May 27: Tocantins (M.), Pernambuco, etc. 

May 28: Oruba (M. & P.), Colon, etc. 

May 30: Redhill (M.), Montevideo, etc.; Dochra (M,), Monte- 
video, etc. 

May 31 : Portreath (M.), Montevideo, etc. 

June 3: Tennyson (M. & P.), Rio Janeiro, etc. 

June 5: Cearense (M.), Para, etc. 

June 11: Trent (M. & P.), Colon, etc. 

•Ibid., p. 182 . 
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June 14: Minas Gereas (M. & P.), Pernambuco, etc. 

June 15: Francis (M. Sc P.), Para, etc. 

June 25: Purus (M.), Pernambuco, etc. 

June 30: Foxton Hall, Chile, Peru, etc. 

Barber and Co. of New York ('ity give the following as a repre- 
sentative month’s sailing in 1911 to the Argentine alone: 


1 

Alton 

KoRistered 

Tonnage 

3536 

Estimated 
Tuns Cargo 

5500 

3 

Storstad 

5978 

12594 

4 

Drumeldric 

1630 

8087 

6 

Tintoretto 

MSI 

7500 

6 

Coniston Water 

3738 

6200 

14 

Chinese Prince 

1834 

5985 

15 

Kathleen 

3908 

7000 

15 

Drumclilf 

4072 

7480 

17 

Foxton Hall 

1217 

2149 

18 

Pilar de Larrinaga 

1J36 

7630 

18 

Ikala 

4322 

7800 

19 

Voltaire 

8106 

7300 

21 

Herminius 

3548 

5600 

24 

Thode Fagelund 

4352 

6535 

24 

Aymeric 

4363 

7023 


II 

Granting that the amount of tonnage offering from New York 
to South American ports and back again is considered adequate 
by those who arc engaged in tlie business, and should therefore be 
satisfactory to others, so far as its mere amount is concerned, a 
second question may be raised. This is: Arc the rates between 
New York and other American ports and South America suffi- 
ciently low to be reasonable; and arc they charged in an equitable 
and legitimate manner.^ In answering this question it will be 
assumed that a “reasonably low” rate is a rate that corresponds to 
the general or average rate obtaining between South Amerit an 
ports and export points which are situated somewhat similarly, as 
to distance, etc., to those of the United States. Attention may 
first be given to the general level of rates and their reasonableness. 
The following statement showing comparative freight rates from 
various European and American points to Pernambuco and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, prepared by Mr. Allerton D. Hitch of New York 
(a large exporter), from data personally compiled by him, ex- 
hibits the comparative position of shippers at those ports with 
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reference to certain important commodities which constitute a 
large percentage of Brazilian import business. 

Fhbtght Rates to Pernambuco Prepaid, including Lighterage, at 
Destination. [May 19, 1910 ] 



Trieste 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

New York 

Lighterage 

Flour in barrels, freight 
per 216 pounds. 

Flour in sacks, freight 
per 98 pounds 

$0.7137 

$0.6435 

$0.5854 

$0 4640 

40 cents and 6.4 cents 
lighterage. 

.8253 

.2983 

.2670 

.2070 

17 6 cents and 8 2 cents 
lighterage 

Kerosene in cases, freight 
per case (10 gallons'!. 


.4272 

.3887 

1680 

13 cents and 3 8 cents 
lighterage. 

Cement in barrels, freight 
per ton (2,240 pounds). 
Barbed wire in reels, 


j 0.2980 


4.89 

$4 and 89 cents lighter- 
age. 

freight per ton (2,24G 
pounds). 

Rosin in barrels, freight 
per 280 pounds. 

Hardware and sundries, 
freight per cubic foot. 
Turpentine in 'uses, 
freight per oas U gal- 

lons). 

1 

5 3630 

i 

j 

31 

1 

! 

1 8725 

.5614 

500 

.6350 

.24 

.50 

1 

Lighterage included. 

47 5 cents and 16 cents 
lighterage. 

Lighterage includfid. 
Do. 


Freight Rates to Rio de Janeiro Prepaid, including Lighterage at 
Destination. [May 19, 1910 ] 



Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Flour in barrels, freight per 
215 pounds 


$0 7025 

Flour in sacks, freight per 98 
pounds. 


.3204 

Kerosene in cases, freight per 
case 10 gallons 

$0.4758 

.4319 

Cement in barrels, freight per 
2,240 pounds 

6.298 


Rosin in barrels, freight per 
280 pounds. 


1.5250 

Sundries, freight per cubic foot 

.874 


Barbed wire in reels, freight 
per 2,240 pounds 

6.034 


Turpentine in cases, freight 
per case 10 gallons 


6046 


Lighterage 


$0 544 

40 cents and 14.4 cents 

lighterage 

.24 

17 5 cents and 7.2 cents 


lighterage 

.204 

14 cents and 6.4 cents 


lighterage. 

6 44 

$4 and $1.44 lighterage. 

.619 

47 5 cents and 14.4 cents 

.24 

5.00 

lighterage. 

Lighterage included. 

Do 


Do 


From this statement it is seen that at the date when the compu- 
tation was made (and conditions are now substantially similar 
relatively speaking to what they were at that time, although the 
general level of all freights is much higher), New York exporters 
were in a more favorable position than those at Trieste, Hamburg 
or Liverpool, with respect to flour, kerosene, cement, barbed wire, 
rosin, hardware, and turpentine, in the trade with Pernambuco. 
In the trade with Rio de Janeiro, the New York exporters were 
better off as to flour, kerosene, cement, rosin, sundries, barbed 
wire, and turpentine. These rates represent substantially the 
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general condition of affairs in trade with South America. The 
simple fact in the case is that, owing to the large demand of the 
United States for South American product?! and the considerable 
quantity of direct tonnage needed to convey such goods from 
South American ports to the United States, it is possible to make 
a very reasonable return rate or export rate on goods going from 
the United States to the South American ports. Not only are the 
existing rates thus low as compared with those charged from 
European export points to South America but they are also low 
absolutely. The testimony both of those engaged in the carrying 
trade between the United States and South America, and of men 
shipping goods in that trade, is on this point identical, and is to 
the effect that the rates between the United States and South 
America have at many times during the past few years been as 
low as they could practically go if the vessels were to continue in 
business. The uniform testimony of exporters and shippers fur- 
nished to the congressional committee investigating the charges 
of improper influence in behalf of subsidies in Congress^ was to 
the effect that freight rates lower than then existed would drive 
many vessels out of business, that there was an enormous demount 
of tonnage offering to South American ports, that the amount of 
freight available to occupy this tonnage was almost always inade- 
quate, and that nothing more in the way of reasonable freight rates 
could be desired by shippers if they desired to see the steamship 
business maintained upon a living basis. Since that time there has 
been a large advance in rates but relative conditions have not 
changed. 

The other side of the freight rate question — whether or not 
preferences and rebates are allowed by vessels engaged in the 
South American business in order to develop the trade of certain 
concerns — ^has also received a good deal of attention. It is admit- 
ted that there exists between various steamship lines and shippers 
a standard agreement whereby a rebate of 10 per cent on coffee 
shipments is to be made by such lines to firms or individuals who 
for a complete period of twelve months have continuously shipped 
their consignments by the same line or lines. It is also conceded 
that this contract or rebate system is open on the same terms to 
all shippers who desire to take advantage of it and merely operates 
as a general reduced rate affecting all shippers equally, provided 

‘H. JB. Report, No. 2297, 61 Cong., 3 Sess., pp. 664, etc. 
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they live up to the same terms and conditions. A copy of the 
form of agreement in force two years ago and substantially repre- 
senting the conditions at the present time is given in a note below 

^Memorandum of agreement between Messrs. {hereinafter 

called the ^‘Shippers”) , and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Hamburg 
Sudamerikanische Dampf s chi ffahrts-Q es ells chaft, Hamburg-Amerika Linie, 
N orddeutscher Lloyd, Lamport ^ Holt, Prince Line {Ld.), {hereinafter called 
the ** Lines”), whereby it is agreed as follows: 

1, , That subject to the conditions hereinafter expressed the Lines will pay a 
rebate of 10 per cent on the freight on cofPee shipped from Rio de Janeiro 
and Victoria by their respective steamers to the ports of Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, and the Rivers Weser and Elbe, and to ports 
in the United States of America, during the year beginning 1st September, 
1909, and ending 31st August, 1910, and thereafter year by year until further 
notice. 

The rebate to be paid to the shippers will be computed every twelve months 
say, up to 31st August in each year, and be payable three months afterwards, 
hut only if they have confined their shipments to Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Copenhagen, and the Rivers Weser and Elbe and Copenhagen, and to 
ports in the United States, to the Lines. 

No rebate will be paid on sample lots nor on additional freight charged for 
delivery at post-terminal destinations of goods shipped on through or optional 
bills of lading. 

A statement of rebate claim must be made on a form as annexed and pre- 
sented witliin three months after the 31st August to the agents of the line which 
has carried the shipments in respect of which the rebate is claimed. 

2* That the freight to Europe shall not be more than five shillings sterling 
and five per cent primage per ton in excess of that at which coffee can be 
shipped and actually received at the time in question by outside steamers, with 
a minimum rate of twenty-five shillings and five per cent primage. 

3. That the rate to the United States shall not be more than 10 cents and 
5 per cent primage per bag in excess of that at which coffee can be shipped 
and actually received at the time in question by outside steamers, with a 
minimum rate of thirty cents and five per cent primage. 

4>. That no exporter shall be allowed more favorable conditions than another. 

5. That fourteen days’ notice will be given of any increase in the rate of 
freight, and the tonnage required by the shippers will be supplied at the 
lower rate at the time notice is given to the extent of tonnage available by the 
ships of the Lines loading within fourteen days from the date of notice. 

6. In case the Lines fail to supply the available tonnage required at the 
above rates of freight by their own or chartered steamers within a reasonable 
time, say fourteen days from the date of request, or if their current rate be 
not in accordance with what is stipulated in clauses 2 and 3 of this agreement, 
the shipper shall be at liberty to charter or ship in an outside vessel or 
vessels, or a part or parts thereof, without prejudice to their right to rebate 
under this agreement. In case of the shippers deciding to charter outside 
tonnage upon the grounds that the rate of freight charged by the Lines be 
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Beyond this general 10 per cent reduction in freight rates based 
on continuous patronage of a single line, it does not appear that 
there is any preference or discrimination between shippers. All 
those who have been examined before congressional committees 
within recent years have positively asserted that they had no 
complaint of the sort to make, but that, on the contrary, the rates 
were uniform so far as they were aware. The same testimony has 
been given under oath b}'^ representatives of all of the principal 
steamship lines operating between this country and Soutli America, 
and no evidence of any kind or description has ever been produced 
to establish the contrary. That there are variations in rates from 
time to time, both upward and downward, and that there is occa- 
sionally more or less competitive underbidding is generally admit- 
ted. But, in none of the investigations held within the past few 

at any particular time more than 5/ and 5 per cent per ton and 10 cents and 
5 per cent per bag, respectively, in excess of the rates of freight at which 
coifee could be shipped in quantity at the time, quoted by outside steamers, 
then the shippers shall produce to the agents of the Lines in Brazil, at the 
time of such outside chartering, evidence as to the latter rate of freight. It 
is understood and agreed that the shippers will not offer, directly or indirectly, 
any chartered tonnage of theirs to other shippers at a lower rate of freight 
than their own charter rate. 

7. Until further notice any shipments by steamers of the National Brazilian 
Line, under the Brazilian flag, to the United States, and of the Koninklijke 
Hollandsche IJoyd to Amsterdam, at not under the rates of freight and condi- 
tions of the Lines will not prejudice the shippers’ claims to rebate. 

8. All disputes arising upon this agreement shall be referred to arbitration 
in London under the terms of the Arbitration Act, 1889. In any such arbitra- 
tion all protests, certificates of brokers, surveys and other mercantile docu- 
ments shall be admitted in evidence for what they are worth 

Dated 1909. 

CLAIM FOR REBATE. 

Rio DE Janeiro, Victoria, 31st August, 1910 

Messrs. 

We beg to give below a list of the shipments of coffee we have made by the 
steamers of your line from 1st September, 1909, until 31st August, 1910, on 

the freight on which we are entitled to a rebate of per cent, in accordance 

with the memorandum of agreement signed by us. 

We hereby declare that during the period named above we have not been 
interested, directly or indirectly, either as principals or agents, in other ship- 
ments of coffee from Rio de Janeiro or Victoria to the ports of Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen and the rivers Weser and Elbe or to 
ports in the United States of America, by any steamers other than those of 
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years by members of the House of Representatives, has there been 
even a colorable case presented in behalf of the claim that discrim- 
inating rates designed to favor foreign countries, or to favor 
American agencies of foreign firms, or to favor one set of American 
firms above another actually existed. So far as can be ascertained, 
therefore, it may be taken as satisfactorily established that rates 
to South America and from South American ports to the United 
States are upon a satisfactory basis in so far as the absence of 
discriminations and preferences can make them so. 

In connection with this question of rebates it seems proper to 
call attention to the fact that proceedings are now pending in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in which the United States appears as petitioner against the 
Prince line, the Hamburg- Amerikanische Packetfahrt Aktien- 
Gesellschaft, and the Hamburg-Siidamerikanische Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Gesellschaft and others. These lines connect New York 
with Brazilian ports and New Orleans with the same, while the 
Hamburg lines connect New York with Brazil and German ports 
with Brazil. The petition filed by Henry A. Wise, United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York, on behalf of 
the government, asserts the existence of a traffic agreement between 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, The Hamburg Sudamerikanische 
Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft, the Hamburg- Amerika Linie, the Nord- 
deutscher Idoyd, Messrs. Lamport & Holt, or the Prince Line (lAd.). 

(Signature must be that of the finn or of a person duly authorized to sign 
for the firm.) 

(Signature of shippers:) 

(Address:) , 

This claim will be valid only if presented within three months from this date. 

N. B. — These particulars must accord with the bills of lading of the shipments. 


Date of 
shipment 

Steamer 

Destination 

Marks 

Freight, inclu- 
ding primagM 

Per cent 
rebate 








Shipments at not under conference rates of freight and conditions, to the 
United States of America by steamers of the National Brazilian Line, under 
the Brazilian flag, and to Amsterdam by steamers of the Koninklijke Hol- 
landsche Lloyd, will not invalidate claims for rebate. 
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the concerns named, wherein the government charges are found 
covenants for tlie following purposes : 

(a) For fixing the total number of sailings and apportioning them 
among the said lines; 

(b) For the withdrawal of the steamships of the Hamburg Lines 
then engaged in the traffic from Brazilian ports to the port of New 
Orleans and that the defendant proprietors of the Lamport &: Holt 
Line should conduct all such traffic; 

(c) For a system of rebates to shippers who confined their ship- 
ments to tin lines of the defendants and lines which any of the 
defendants might be in combination; 

(d) For tariff of rates for the carriage of freight in the trade and 
commerce aforesaid and be adhered to by each of the lines. 

This pooling agreement was terminated in 1908 but another of 
similar character is alleged to be in existence at the present time. 

Moreover, it is asserted in the petition referred to that the steam- 
ship lines : 

Established schedules of dates for the sailings of the vessels of said 
lines, whereby dates have been arbitrarily fixed upon which the ves- 
sels of each of said lines should be permitted to sail to the United 
States from Brazil and from Brazil to the United States, and after 
such conferences the action there taken has been communicated to 
each, all and every one of the defendants ; and said defend- 
ants and all of them have thereafter so conducted their respective 
business and affairs as to conform to and carry into operation the 
plans and schemes adopted at such conferences, and said defendant 
proprietors and their representatives have at said conferences used 
divers other means in futherance of said combination and conspiracy. 

It w'ill be observed that the two principal points made in this 
bill of complaint arc: (1) An agreement betwxam the lines as to 
the distribution of sailings in regard to time; and (2) the est/ib- 
lishment of a rebate or bonus system in favor of those wdio send 
all their freight over these lines. The companies have never con- 
tended that there was no arrangement among tliem as to tlie dis- 
tribution of sailings, that being necessary as a matter of trade 
practice in order to secure an even distribution of tonnage and 
freight, and being in no way necessarily an evil to the shipper but 
in many respects a decided benefit. As for the rebate system, no 
secret has ever been made with respect to that, but every shipper 
has been informed that rebates upon the terms already sketched 
above were open to him. This subject has been dealt with in the 
foregoing discussion. The rebates, as already stated, have involved 
no discrimination between shippers. The government has not yet 
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proved its case against the steamship companies, but even if it 
had fully done so, it does not appear that there would be anything 
therein to show either the charging of excessive rates or the appli- 
cation of unreasonable or improper treatment to the goods of 
shippers. That shippers do not feel that they have been im- 
properly treated in any of these respects is shown by the evidence 
already cited with reference to their expressions of opinion regard- 
ing the conditions of transportation between the United States 
and South American ports, and by much more to the same purpose 
easily accessible to any one who chooses to investigate further. It 
is undoubtedly tlie feeling of shipping interests, that the govern- 
ment’s suit is chiefly intended to show vigor in the enforcement of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and is primarily technical rather than 
founded upon any actual developments in regard to the infliction 
of hardship upon shippers of American goods. It need not, there- 
fore, so far as any evidence now available is concerned, be con- 
sidered to have a very direct bearing upon the questions considered 
in the current discussion of the transportation question in its rela- 
tion to South American trade. 

Ill 

A third problem relating to the trade between the United States 
»nd Soutli America has to do with the question of directness and 
speed of communication. Two current assertions are afloat with 
respect to the South American situation: (1) That much mail and 
passenger traffic is obliged to go by way of Europe; and (S) that 
that portion of the business which is carried direct between North 
and South American ports is subject to lengthy delays which 
interfere seriously with business and which place the merchant 
engaged in the export trade at a very serious disadvantage. This 
also is a question of fact which can be settled by stating the exact 
conditions obtaining in the business and the attitude of those de- 
pendent upon steamship communication toward existing arrange- 
ments. The belief that it is necessary to go to Europe in order to 
obtain a satisfactory passage for South America, or that under 
ordinary circumstances it is desirable or customary to send mail 
via Europe, may as well be laid aside. The facts in the case show 
that the most important business letters are now sent direct to 
South American points from New York. As one of the largest 
firms doing business with Brazil told the committee of the House 
of Representatives investigating ship subsidies in 1911 : 
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We write by the direct steamers .... and only write by way of 
Europe to send duplicates; or, in case it so happens that we want to 
get something off just after .... some .... direct steamer has 

sailed. That, however, is very seldom It takes about six or 

seven days longer to get to Rio and Pernambuco where our principal 
business is ... • 

While it is admitted that in case an intending traveler should 
take one of the fastest steamers from the United States to Europe 
and should successfully make a close connection with a fast steamer 
for a South American point, quicker time could be made than by 
taking a direct steamer from the United States to the same South 
American point, this would be true only under very exceptional 
circumstances, so that as a matter of fact the great majority of 
the passengers bound for ports in Brazil and the Argentine now 
go direct. While, moreover, it is admitted that the steamships 
plying between New York and South American ports are far from 
being as good as the best of those between the United States and 
Europe, and are probably inferior to the best of those plying 
between South American and European points, they arc pro- 
nounced entirely satisfactory by those who have been in the habit 
of using them and who have also had experience with tlie other 
vessels referred to. About 21 days are now required under favor- 
able conditions for the delivery of a letter from Buenos Ayres to 
New York and vice versa, while from 27 to 31 days arc necessary 
in case the letter is mailed via Europe. The best of the steamers 
running between New York and Brazilian points make from 14« to 
16 knots per hour on the average — on the whole an adequate speed 
considering the volume of traffic, and one which satisfies the postal 
requirements of the United States government. Abundance of 
testimony on all these points is now available, and everj statement 
just made can be fully substantiated by the repeated testimony 
of the exporters, importers, and travelers who are engaged in 
business operations involving the United States and practically 
every one of the South American countries. To review it w^ould be 

tiresome iteration of the same facts in slightly differing language. 
It is a remarkable but unquestionable circumstance that so simple 
and familiar a condition of affairs should require the presentation 
of extensive sworn testimony. That such testimony has been 
offered, that it has been presented by responsible men of unques- 
tionable authority and standing in the export trade of the United 
States, and that it is now available to anyone who cares to invest!- 
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gate the subject in absolutely authentic and unimpeachable fonn 
are all matters of record. The fact, whether agreeable or the 
reverse, should be accepted as such by those who are interested in 
the study of the practical conditions affecting the transportation 
of goods and passengers between the United States and South 
America. The truth is that faster time can be made between the 
United States and South American ports by the direct route than 
by any route via Europe, and that the accommodations, while not 
the finest known upon the ocean, are of a satisfactory type and as 
good as those provided for an equal volume of traffic in other parts 
of the world. It should be noted, moreover, that very excessive 
emphasis has been laid upon the question of letter communication 
between North and South America. All urgent orders, under the 
present reduced scale of charges, are transmitted by cable, and 
on important matters there is little disposition to rely upon the 
mails wliether fast or slow, except for the purpose of conveying 
advices for whose delivery time is not a very important factor. 

IV 

Attention may now be given to the relation between railroad 
rates and the delivery of commodities. It is an obvious fact that 
where commodities originate in the interior of tlie United States or 
of some competing country an important element in the cost of 
delivering them at an interior South American point may be the 
rail rate to points of shipment. If, therefore, discrimination is 
allowed in favor of export goods, it may be possible for countries 
sending such goods abroad to give to their exporters an advantage 
in a competitive market as compared with American exporters en- 
tering tlie same market upon otherwise equal terms. The whole 
question in such cases is whether the low rail rate accorded by the 
country which is most to be feared by our exporters is lower than 
the corresponding rate which must be paid by our own exporters 
situated in the interior. 

The two countries which we have found most active in their 
competition with us in South American markets are Germany and 
Great Britain. Rail rates in Great Britain are considerably less 
important as a factor in export costs than are corresponding rates 
in Germany, This is partly because many of England’s chief 
manufacturing export centers are close to the seacoast, if not 
directly situated thereon. Germany must, therefore, be taken as 
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the country whose discriminations and preferences should be most 
anxiously regarded by American shippers. There is a well- 
developed policy in favor of low export rates over German rail- 
’ways. Exactly how this operates and the extent to which it is 
carried may be exemplified in the following brief table compiled by 
the American consulate general at Berlin and published in the 
report of the National Waterways Commission. 


Export Rateb Per Ton (2,Jf04.6 Poundk), on Several Classes of Goods on German 
Railways, in Carload Lots of 10 Tons. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Class of goods 

Kx])ort 

rate 

Normal 

rate 



miles ! 

dollars 

dollars 

Cologne 

Hainlnirg 

267 2 

Copper goods, lead in bloclcs , 
tubes 

1 3 14 

6.38 

“ 


267.2 

Zinc in sheets, etc. 

1 3.17 

4 86 



267 2 

Cotton goods 

3.64 

688 

<( 

“ 

267 2 

Machinery and m a c h I’n (; 

2..52 





parts , ironwaiH*s 

4.86 

ii 

ii 

267 2 

Iron plates, l(K’oniotivf*s, et<‘ 

1 JW 

3.83 

Frankfnrt- 


3:10 6 

Machines and ironwares 

3 07 

6.00 

“ 

Bremen 

265 2 

“ 

2.69 

6.21 

“ 

Lubeck 

358.5 

“ 

3 31 

6.47 

<( 

Hamburg 

330 6 

Iron products, such as beams 

1.07 

4.71 



etc. 


Bremen 

285.2 

“ 

1.45 

4.12 

it 

Lubeck 

1 858 5 


1 79 

5.09 

Nuremberg 

Hamburg 

394.6 

Thurmgian wares, toys, et<*. 

6.83 

9.38 

“ 

Bremen 

362.:4 

5 46 

8.66 



Lubeck 

405 1 


6 02 

9.64 


The same subject has been investigated by tlie British consul 
general at Frankfurt in a report on ‘^Specially reduced rates on 
through tariffs for export.” From that document it is found that: 

Special and very considerable facilities are offered for goods con- 
signed on German railways to German ports for export, which are 
carried on a further reduced scale styled “export tariff,'* whi<‘h 
represents a very considerable reduction upon Tariffs I, II, and III 
referred to. In some cases similar export tariffs operate when the 
destination is not a German port, as, for instance, when it is intended to 
assist the sale of a German commodity in competition with a foreign 
product, such as the carriage of coal to Switzerland and France, The 
greatest benefit, however, is offered b}^ tlie through tariff to a 
number of foreign markets — carriage by rail plus ocean transporta- 
tion — viz,, the German Levant tariff via Hamburg or by the Atlas Line 
via Bremen; the Southern German Levant tariff via Trieste; and the 
German East African tariff via Hamburg. These rates not only 
enable the manufacturer to ship more cheaply than if compelled to 
send by rail to port, and from port by regular or stray opportunity, 
with the uncertain charges for transportation from rail to boat, which 
are included in the through tariffs, but it greatly facilitates his calcu- 
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lations in offering goods abroad when orders may be gained by 
promptness in making quotations.® 

While in the United States very low export rates have been 
made by American railroads from time to time, the system has not 
reached the extensive development that has been given to it in 

* The following is an example of the rates charged under the different tariffs ; 
iron rails being taken in two quantities, and Frankfurt being taken as the 
point of departure; the distance from Frankfurt to Hamburg is 311 miles, and 
the rates given are per 100 miles (320 pounds) : 



Hamburg 

1 Hamburg seaport 
in transit 

Through tariffs 
total freight 

Quantities in 
metric tons. 

At port 

Intransit 

For Euro- 
pean non- 
German 
port 

For non- 
European 
port 

Frankfurt 

toConstan- 

tlTlOllh' 

Frankfurt 
to Durban 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

6 to 10 

66.2 

66.2 



50 0 

965 

10 or more. 

47.1 

37.8 

37.8 

23 3 

49 0 

04 7 


As a further instance, the following figures are given for the carriage of 
the same goods from Konigsberg to Hamburg (534 miles): 



Hamburg 

Through tariffs 

Quantities in metric tons 

At port 

In transit 

Konigsberg 
to Constan- 
tinople 

Konigsberg 
to Durban 

6 to 10 

$1 03:1 

$1 033 

$0 611 

$1,093 

10 or more 

.891 

897 

.681 

1061 


From the foregoing tables it is seen that 100 kilos (330 pounds), unit rate 
for sending a quantity of rails, varying from 5 to 10 metric tons, can be sent 
cheaper from Frankfurt and Konigsberg to Constantinople via Hamburg than 
from those places to Hamburg only. 

It is to be noted that the longer the German railway journey under the 
1 hrough tariff the greater becomes the difference between the cost of carriage to 
port and the total cost of carriage abroad. For instance, the cost of carriage 
per 330 pounds, in 5-ton lots, is as follows: 

Frankfurt to Hamburg, 6(5.3 cents; Frankfurt to Constantinople via Ham- 
burg, 50.9 cents; difference in favor of Constantinople, 5.3 cents. 

Konigsberg to Hamburg, $1,033; Konigsberg to Constantinople via Hamburg, 
61.1 cents; difference in favor of Constantinople 43.3 cents. 

For anybody acquainted with German commerce there can be no doubt that 
a great part of its foreign success is due to the low freight charges for German 
manufacturers to foreign markets. 
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Germany. With a privately-owned system of railways, it has 
been considered dangerous to give the full latitude in the matter 
of low export rates that has been accorded abroad. As was said 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report of February 
5, 1904, in the matter of the publication and filing of tariffs 
on export and import traffic : 

If it [the railroad] is compelled to publish an inland differential, 
it must accord that rate to any one who offers merchandise for 
transportation .... It may, to be sure, publish a through joint 
rate, and may use its own steamers exclusively in carrying under this 
rate but m that event it must publish the joint rate and rest 
therefore under the disadvantage of not being able to vary it as' 
occasion requires. Upon the other hand .... if the railway line has 
power to prefer its own steamship to other transportation, to carry to 
the seaboard for a much lower charge in one case than in tlie otiicr, 
this must result in discouraging the development of independent lines 
to the Pacific coast. The ocean carrying trade to and from those 
ports must unavoidably become concentrated in those lines having 
satisfactory rail connections. If now these several lines agree among 
themselves upon rates from inland points to foreign destinations in 
exactly the same way that the transcontinental Jines themselves have 
today agreed as to rates between inland points, there would result a 
condition of monopoly producing much higher through rates than as 
though the inland carriers were compelled to afford inland service 
upon the same terms, however the traffic might move by water. 

It is impossible, of course, in any general way to specify exactly 
how competitive conditions on a given shipment would work out 
unless the nature of such shipment and the yilace of its origin were 
exactly know'll. It may fairly be stated, however, that the export 
rates of Germany are undoubtedly so arranged as to give German 
shippers to South American markets some advaniage over ex- 
porters in this country. The point is not a very imoortant one 
for the reason that the land portion of the transportation rates is, 
in the case of a great many commodities, only a small proportion 
of the transportation cost, while the transportation cost is itself 
only a percentage of the total value of the goods at tlie point of 
delivery, usually a small percentage in the case of the more highly 
valued articles, although an important consideration in the case of 
heavy articles such as hardware, iron and steel, and the like. At 
all events, the practice of foreign countries in this regard is 
entirely outside the control of the United States, and the question 
whether in this country we should be disposed to favor exporters 
by putting an indirect tax upon domestic consumers is not likely 
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to be answered in the affirmative, inasmuch as the railroads them- 
selves must decide the question, and, as we have seen, are hampered 
by the general provisions of our legislation against discriminatory 
rates. On the whole, the point is one that does not call for any 
very serious consideration. A fair study of foreign trade condi- 
tions must inevitably lead to the conclusion that foreign business 
which must be bought by giving away goods at unreasonably low 
returns is not worth having. 

The effect of railroad rates upon competition in South American 
markets may also be studied from another standpoint. It is 
evident that discriminations by South American roads in favor of 
goods coming from a certain country would put other countries at 
a disadvantage to the extent that they were shipped into the 
interior of such a country, and in the proportion that they were 
dependent upon clieap transportation for their sale. This fact 
has led to continuous scrutiny of tlie policy of South American 
railroads with a view to making sure that no such discriminations 
were practiced in favor of goods originating in foreign countries. 
Within recent months, there have been charges that discriminations 
of this kind were being practiced by South American roads, tlie 
mechanism of the scheme being furnished by rate agreements be- 
tween such roads on the one hand and German and other steamship 
companies upon the other. The subject is involved in considerable 
obscurity. All knowledge of such agreements has been denied by 
the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the Bureau of Foreign Trade Relations of the State Depart- 
ment, the Pan-American Union, which keeps a close watch upon 
South American trade conditions and other governmental agencies, 
and by leading firms and steamship lines engaged in South Ameri- 
can trade. Whatever discriminations there may be, are effectually 
covered up as through rates from points in Germany to points 
in the interior of South America. The subject is now under inves- 
tigation by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries but thus far without result. 

V 

From this review of the transportation problem in its bearing 
upon South American trade, the conclusion is drawn that little or 
no evidence exists to show that the United States, in its effort to 
gain admission to South American markets, is subject to any 
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gerious discrimination in steamship rates ; or to any discrimination 
whatever when distance and other conditions of competition are 
considered. As has been seen, ocean rates between the United 
States and South American ports are relatively low wliile tonnage 
i^ abundant, sailings numerous, and the general condition of trans- 
portation fully as good as the volume of traffic warrants. It is 
undoubtedly true that other countries enjoy better communica- 
tion with South America than do we ; and that larger, faster, and 
more frequent vessels are on the runs between Englisli and German 
ports on the one hand and those of South America on the otlier. 
There is, liowever, nothing whatever to show tliat such conditions 
are the result of efforts to discriminate against the ITnited States, 
but that the conditions of communication are the direct and un- 
mistakable outcome of the conditions and volume of trade existing 
between the various countries which participate in the commerce. 
On the ocean, as on land, it is a fact tliat traffic begets traffic, and 
satisfactory accommodation begets more and more satisfactory 
accommodation. As the volume of freight becomes larger and 
better distributed, it is more and more possible to equalize rates 
and distribute tonnage. The essential question is, therefore, the 
development of the conditions that give rise to trade, and the 
production of goods at a low cost and in a form that makes tlieni 
demanded by consumers in South America. The improvement of 
the transportation facilities within recent years shows conclusively 
that it is entirely possible to develop communication with South 
America by natural means, and without government subventions. 

H. Parker Willis. 


Washington, D, C. 



THE IMPATIENCE THEORY OF INTEREST 

The re-presentation of Professor Irving Fisher’s “Impatience 
Theory of Interest” in his Elementary Principles of Economics^ is 
significant for several reasons. On the one hand, it indicates not 
only that the author still believes this theory to be logically com- 
plete and satisfactory but also that he deems it to be so firmly es- 
tablished among accepted economic principles as to be entitled to a 
prominent place in a book wliich “does not attempt ... to intro- 
duce controversial matter,”^ and which is designed for undergrad- 
uate instruction. On the other hand, the attempt to present the 
theory in elementary form inevitably exposes it more than ever to 
adverse criticism. The formidable array of rigid mathematical 
“proofs”® with which it was accompanied in his Bate of Interest^ 
could not but be awe-inspiring, even when not convincing, to econ- 
omists less accustomed to tlie use of mathematical symbols and 
modes of expression. To the extent that the latest formulation is 
clothed in a language that all may follow and understand, its merits 
and derncrii.h stand out the more clearly and unmistakably. While 
this simplifies the task of the critic, tlie fact that a thinker of 
Fisher’s acuteness adheres to his explanation shows criticism to be 
still important. 

Professor Fisher’s “Impatience Theory of Interest” is Professor 
\on Bohm-Bawerk’s “Discount Theory,” with two highly important 
modifications. Fisher denies the validity of the distinction between 
land and capital (that is, “produced means to further production”) 
and refuses to admit that what Bohm-Bawerk calls the “tech- 
nical superiority of present over future goods” and what other 
writers have characterized more briefly as “the productivity of 
capital” has any influence on the comparison between present grati- 
fications and future gratifications in which, as he believes, the com- 
plete and final explanation of interest is to be sought. 

^The Macmillan Company, Two editions of this book were privately 

]>rintccl for experimental use before the final form now made public was 
decided upon. 

'Ibid.f Preface, p. vii. 

® For example the “Mathematical Refutation of Bbhm-Bawerk’s Claim as to 
Ground of Preference for Present over Future Investment of I^abor” in the 
appendix to ch. 4 of The Rate of Interest , p. 354. Bohm-Bawerk pays his com- 
])liments to this unfortunate “refutation” in his usual trenchant manner in 
the latest edition of his Positive Theorie des Kapitales, pp. 361-381. 

*The Macmillan Company, 1907. 
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For Fisher there is no logical ground for distinguishing between 
wealth that is capital and wealth that is not capital. Capital is 
any stock of wealth existing at a given instant of tirae.*^ It thus 
includes land as a gift of nature as well as the produced means to 
further production, to which other writers limit the conception. It 
also includes durable consumption goods. Finally, it includes the 
world’s workers themselves since their powers and capacities are 
a part of the world’s wealth. No definition of capital less broad 
tiian this, in Fisher’s opinion, can furnish an adequate basis for the 
discussion of the problem of interest. 

Starting from this all-inclusive conception of capital he finds 
that ‘‘the essence of interest is impatience, the desire to obtain 
gratifications earlier than we can get tlicm, the preference for 
present over future goods.”® This he considers “a fundamental 
attribute of human nature,” and “as long as it exists,” he main- 
tains, “so long will there be a rate of interest.” The degree of 
preference or the “rate of impatience” varies with different indi- 
viduals and under different circumstances. Ills detailed explana- 
tion of the rate of interest consists In enumerating the causes of 
these variations and analyzing the process by which indivi{kial 
preference rates combine to deterniine the current rate in tlie mani- 
fold forms in which this appears and reappears in organized 
industrial society. 

What are the sources of this “fundamental attribute of human 
nature” Fisher finds them, on the one hand, in “personal charac- 
teristics of individuals” and, on the other, in characteristics of the 
incomes of individuals. The important personal characteristics 
are: (1) foresight, (2) self-control, (3) habit, (4) expectation of 
life, (5) love of posterity. Short-siglitcd, weak-willed persons, who 
are accustomed to spend, have not long to live, and are without 
heirs, have high impatience rates. On the other hand, far-sighted, 
self-controlled persons, who are accustomed to save, who look 
forward to long lives, and have children for whom to provide, have 
low impatience rates. But these high or low rates will be further 
modified by the expected incomes or “income streams” of persons 
of these diverse types. Their incomes may differ in amount, in 
distribution in time, and in certainty. In general, the larger and 

^Principles, p. 38 et seq.; Capital and Income, ch. 4. 

* Principles, p. 371. Most of the important elements in his explanation are 
contained in chs 90-24 of his Principles and chs. 6-11 of his Rate of Interests 
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the more certain the income the lower the impatience rate. But 
expected variations in the amount of the income will also have their 
influence. An income that is expected to contract in the future 
makes for a lower impatience rate; an income that is expanding, 
for a higher impatience rate. From these elements, each of which 
is explained and illustrated at some length, the diverse impatience 
rates of different individuals are said to be derived. The combina- 
tion and interaction of these rates effected through borrowing and 
lending, spending and investing, establish the general impatience 
rate which we commonly term the rate of interest. 

Most, if not all, of the considerations that enter into this analy- 
sis have been made familiar by other writers as factors bearing on 
the interest problem. Not to go farther, in my own discussion of 
the circumstances influencing the accumulation of capital in my 
Introduction to Economics I mention eight sucli factors: (1) pro- 
vision for present and future needs (‘Sxmount of income”)? (^) 
certainty of the future (‘‘expectation of life” and “certainty of 
income”), (3) deficiency in imagination (“lack of foresight”), (4) 
lack of will-power (“self-control”), (5) desire to provide for old 
age and for the family (“expectation of life” and “love of pos- 
terity”), (6) desire for power, (7) desire for interest, (8) ambi- 
tion for business success. I thus included all of Fisher’s factors 
except “habit,” which like most other writers I took for granted, 
and “distribution of income in time,” about which I shall have 
something to say later. It is not, then, the factors which Fisher 
makes prominent as the causes of interest that distinguish his 
theory from other theories, but rather his method of presenting 
these factors and his denial of the pertinence of that other factor, 
the “technical superiority of present over future goods” or tlie 
“productivity of capital,” which to other writers has seemed all 
important. 

The most striking fact about his method of presenting his 
factors is that he dissociates his discussion completely from any 
account of the production of w.'‘alth. From a perusal of his Rate 
of Interest and of all but the very last chapters of his Elementary 
Principles (chapters which come after his discussion of the interest 
problem), the reader might easily get the impression that becoming 
rich is a purely psychological process. It seems to be assumed that 
income streams, like mountain brooks, gush spontaneously from 
nature’s hillsides and that the determination of the rate of interest 
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depends entirely upon the mental reactions of those who are so 
fortunate as to receive them. While minute attention is given to 
the influence of the size, distribution in time, and certainty of 
income streams, practically nothing is said of the rchy of these 
income streams. The whole productive process, without which 
men would have no income streams to manipulate, is ignored, or, as 
the author would probably say, taken for granted. From Fisher’s 
point of view this procedure is perfectly legitimate. He believes 
the determination of interest to be a psychological process and 
like Bohm Bawerk he feels under obligation to bring in from the 
business world only the factors that influence preference rates. The 
all-important difference is that Bohm-Bawerk, with shrewd insight 
into the mental processes of business men, recognizes one of the 
important factors to be ‘Hhc technical superiority of present over 
future goods” and, in order to give this its due weight, feels con- 
strained to explain at length the imporlant role wliich capital 
plays in production. By so doing Bblim-Bawerk renders the differ- 
ence between his theory and the so-called productivity theory, w^hen 
correctly stated, a difference mainly of terminology and emphasis. 
By denying the importance of the productivity aspect of capital, 
Fisher, on the other hand, has freed himself from the necessity of 
saying anything about the part capital plays in production. As 
a result we have an explanation of distribution as completely 
divorced from the explanation of production, as though incomes 
“just growed” and that was all there was for the interest theorist 
to say about them. 

It would require much more than a single article to indicate all 
of the points in Fisher’s explanation to which I cannot assent and 
the reasons for my disagreement. Bdhm-Bawerk has devoted some 
fifty pages of the new edition of his Positive Theories to an attempt 
to demonstrate the irrelevance and inconclusiveness of one of 
Fisher’s criticisms of his own explanation — that is, the importance 
he ascribes to the technical superiority of present over future 
goods. To attempt to answer all of Fisher’s criticisms of other 
theories and at the same time to show the inadequacy and incom- 
pleteness of his theory, would necessitate a stout volume. There 
are certain aspects of the matter, however, that I believe can be 
made clear without venturing very far into the technicalities of a 

Positive Theorie des Kapitales, Dritte Auflage, 1913, Exkiirs XII. 
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really adequate discussion and it is to these alone that I shall 
address myself. 

The interest-determining factors which Fisher makes prominent 
affect personal rates of discount or ‘‘impatience rates,’’ as he is 
careful to point out, quite unequally. Nevertheless he describes 
impatience for present gratifications as a “fundamental attribute 
of human nature” and in his Rate of Interest goes so far as to 
assert that^ “the rate of interest in terms of money can never be 
negative.” Neither of these positions seems to me to be well taken 
and for reasons that will serve very well to introduce more difficult 
aspects of the problem. Fisher says that a negative rate of money 
interest is impossible “because money possesses durability and may) 
be hoarded without loss.”® Granted; but is it not also true that 
money cannot be hoarded without trouble, expense, or risk, and 
that these are as effective causes of loss as would be the physical 
deterioration of the coins hoarded ? So far as the abstract question 
is concerned his a priori argument against a negative rate is quite 
inconclusive. But how about the concrete question.^ Is it conceiv- 
able that people would ever be willing to pay a premium for having 
present resources made available for the gratification of their future 
needs? From the point of view of the psychology of valuation it 
seems to me entirely conceivable. Certainly many individuals arc 
so well provided with present means of gratification and so solici- 
tous to make adequate provision for the future that they would 
gladly, if this were the only way, pay something to have a part of 
the superfluous wealth of the present made available to gratify 
future wants. In practice it is never, or almost never, necessary 
to accept negative interest, but why? Is it because the persons 
with a high impatience rate so largely predominate over those with 
a low impatience rate? Yes and no. Yes, because the chief source 
of the impatience for present income is the desire of business men 
for capital to use productively. Appreciation of the “technical 
superiority of present over future goods” is the circumstance that 
makes far-sighted, self-controlled persons with assured large in- 
comes (who in Fisher’s analysis arc represented as savers and 
lenders)^ savers, to be sure, but also borrowers. It is their demand 
for the savings of others for use in business enterprises that causes 
the balance always to be on the side of a positive rate of interest. 

'P. 93. 

* Rate of Interest, p. 93. 
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And to prove that this is the case, it seems to me necessary only 
to isolate the factors which Fisher makes prominent by assuming 
this technical superiority of present over future goods to be mirac- 
ulously absent. Suppose that the roundabout, capital-requiring 
method of production were 7iot the more productive and that the 
determination of whether present goods should be preferred over 
future goods depended simply on the factors which Fisher enum- 
erates. Would there be any conclusive ground under these circum- 
stances for maintaining that preference for present gratifications 
is a ‘‘fundamental attribute of human nature”? With the best of 
will I can see none. It goes without saying that many people, with 
little for(‘sight or self-control, would still be willing to exchange 
their prospect of future income for present gratifications. But 
even among poor people there are many with foresight enough and 
self-control enough to hoard from their scant incomes for the rainy 
day — witness the coin hoardings of the French peasantry which not 
only afford no positive return in interest bub involve trouble, ex- 
pense, and risk ! Among people with larger incomes, some saving 
for the future, for old age, for children, for the social esteem, 
power, and influence which possessions give, would be the rule. 

The aspect of the matter which Fisher seems to me strangely to 
overlook is the very limited borrowing power of the class of 
persons whose high impatience rates, according to his analysis, 
result in a substantial positive rate of interest. This comes out 
strikingly in connection with the assumptions which he makes and 
the conclusions which he draws from these assumptions in the 
development of the “First Approximation” in his Uate of Interest 
(ch. 7), which he repeats without material change in his Elemen- 
tary Principles. His argument runs as follows 

P'or the moment let us assume a perfect market, in wh'eh the element 
of risk is entirely lacking, both wuth respect to the certainty of the 
expected income-streams belonging to tlu diffenml individuals, and 
with respect to the certainty of re]>ayment of loans. In other words, 
we assume that all individuals are initially possessed of foreknown 
income-streams, and are free to exchange ari}^ parts of them, that is 
any present or immediate* income for any future or remote income*. 
Prior to such exchange, the income-stream is supposed to be fixed m 
size and distribution in time; that is, the capital instruments which the 
individual possesses are each supposed to be cajiable of only a single 
definite series of benefits contributing to his income-stream. 


Principles j pp. 389 and 390. 
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Under these hypothetical conditions, the rates of impatience for 
different individuals would become perfectly equalized. 

For if any particular individual has a rate of impatience above the 
market rate, he will sell some of his surplus future income to obtain 
“borrow"') an addition to his present meager income. This will 
have the effect of decreasing the desirability of his present income and 
increasing the desirability of the remaining future income. The process 
will continue until the rate of impatience of this individual is equal to 
the rate of interest. In other words, a person whose impatience rate 
exceeds the current rate of interest will borrow up to the point at which 
the two rates will be equal. Reversely, a man who, with a given income- 
stream, has a rate of impatience below the market rate, will sell (i.e., 
“lend”) some of his abundant present income to eke out the future, the 
effect being to increase his rate of impatience until it also harmonizes 
with the rate of interest. 

Is the conclusion that under these conditions “the rates of 
impatience for different individuals would become perfectly equal- 
ized” justified.^ Clearly yes, as regards individuals whose rates 
are lower tlian the current rate of interest. They will continue to 
lend until the pressure of immediate needs, which even the veriest 
miser cannot entirely escape, will cause their impatience rates to 
correspond to the rate of interest. But what of those with high 
impatience rates — short-sighted, weak-willed persons, who are 
accustomed to spend, have no children to provide for, and have only 
a few years left to live.^ No one of the assumptions made appears 
to exclude them from the picture. In the aggregate in any actual 
society they constitute a vast army. As an extreme representative 
of this type think of the confirmed drunkard with a small but 
certain income. His craving for liquor is such that to obtain it 
he will sacrifice everything he owns or expects to own. That is the 
present gratification he wants and his impatience rate for it is 
1,000 per cent. With his small, though regular and certain, in- 
come and his brief expectation of life, could he borrow enough to 
bring his impatience rate down to the level of the current rate of 
interest.'^ Fisher says that “the chief limitation to lending is due 
to the risk involved, and to the difficulty or impossibility of 
obtaining the security necessary to eliminate or reduce that risk.”^^ 
Is is not clear that the chief limitation is due, rather, to the small 
prospective incomes — aggregate incomes — of those who are most 
eager for present gratifications Will Fisher maintain that the 
drunkard proposed for illustration has enough borrowing power to 

^ The Rate of Interest, p. IIT. 
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bring his impatience rate down, say, to five per cent? If he is 
disposed to do so, may we not exaggerate still further the situation 
by having our bibulous friend condemned to a single year of life, 
or a single month, or a single week, with the small, certain income 
which limits his borrowing power correspondingly restricted? Or 
does Fisher mean to assume that tlie income of each individual is a 
perpetual stream independent of the continuance of his earthly 
life? If he docs mean this I can find no hint of it in the text.^^ 
Moreover, it is an assumption so at variance with the facts of 
industrial society, where the vast majority of persons with higli 
impatience rates are wage-earners wnth no incomes except those 
which conic through tlieir personal exertions, that it w ould deprive 
his ‘‘first approximation” of most of its value as a link in his 
explanation. 

So far as I can see, with the technical superiority of present over 
future goods, or the productivity of capital, absent, the question 
as to w’hcther interest would continue or not is an entirely o})en one. 
The factors on which Fisher relies for the “fundamental attribute 
of human nature” which causes interest, would, I am quite clear, 
not prevent many persons, with regard to part of their resources, 
from preferring to have them available in the future rather than 
in the present. On absolutely safe security they would lend. If 
they needed to, without any interest charge, to avoid the expense 
of hiring safe-deposit boxes in which to hoard coin or some other 
durable form of wealth. The number of persons who would lend 
without interest or hoard would be smaller no doubt than the 
number with positive impatience rates. But would the borrowing 
power of the persons with high impatience rates, limited as it 
would be in most cases by small present and prospective incomes 
exceed the lending power of those with negative impatience rates 

“That Fisher ignores the effect which their limited prospective incomes have 
on the borrowing power of persons dependent on tlieir own exertions is shown 
ill the following sentences which refer to the actual industrial situation (Prin- 
ciples, p. 403). “Again, the second condition (that the degrees of impatience 
of all persons become equal to the rate of interest) may not be fully met; for 
a would-be borrower may not be able (owing to lack of security satisfactory 
to the lender) to secure a large enough loan to reduce his impatience to 
equality with the market rate of interest. Or he may be affected by laws 
restricting loans.” Except for these limitations, the implication clearly is, 
“the degrees of impatience of all persons [would] become equal to the rate of 
interest.” 
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many of whom would desire to leave large fortunes to their fami- 
lies, so that a positive rate of interest would necessarily result? 
The question is purely speculative and one man’s guess at the 
answer is as good as another’s but after squarely facing it can we 
concur in Fisher’s view that “the preference for present over future 
goods ... is a fundamental attribute of human nature”? Is 
il not rather a result of the present industrial organization of 
society arising chiefly from the fact that capital plays such a 
tremendously important role in production and that, under the sys- 
tem of private property in the instruments of production and free 
competition, capitalists can secure a return corresponding, at least 
roughly, to the part of the value-product that is economically 
imputable to the assistance which their capital renders? That is 
the view of the productivity theorists and it is now time to consider 
the cogency of Fisher’s criticism of this familiar explanation. 

Both in his Rate of Interest and in his Elementary Principles, 
Fislier criticises the productivity theory of interest. Since that is 
the theory which, on the whole, commends itself to my intelligence, 
I shall dwell on this part of his discussion at some length. The 
first criticism which he levels against this theory^® is the one which 
is also urged by Bohm-Bawerk, that is, that advocates of the pro- 
ductivity theory confuse physical-productivity and value-produc- 
tivity. That such a confusion has sometimes occurred I should be 
the last to deny. On the other hand, I cannot agree that there 
is no necessary or logical connection between physical-productivity 
as a general phenomenon of capitalistic production and value-pro- 
ductivity. The basis for Bohm-Bawerk’s and Fisher’s denial of 
this connection is the familiar principle that, other things remain- 
ing equal, an increase in the supply of any product depresses the 
price of each unit of that product with the consequence that a 
larger supply may have not a larger but actually a smaller aggre- 
gate value than a smaller supply. The application of this principle, 
so well established in economics with regard to an increase in the 
supply of a single commodity, to an increase in the supplies of 
commodities generally seems to me entirely unwarranted. Exchange 
values and prices are relations among goods. Increase the supply 
of one good and tlie ratio at which it exchanges for others or for 
money will change to its disadvantage. If, however, you increase 
at the same time the supplies of all goods, including gold, the stand- 


^Rate of Interest, p. 12 et seq. 
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ard money material, you affect simultaneously both sides of all 
ratios of exchange and consequently the ratios should remain sub- 
stantially as before. It is just such an increase of goods of all 
sorts and descriptions that is denoted by Bohm-Bawerk’s phrase 
‘‘the technical superiority of present over future goods” or by the 
more familiar phrase “the productivity of capital.” Admitting the 
physical-productivity of capital (and Fisher does not question 
ii),^^ the value-productivity of capital or more accurately an 
increase in the total value-product as a consequence of the assist- 
ance which capital renders to production seems to me to follow 
as a logically necessary consequence. The charge that advocates 
of the productivity theory take this connection lor granted and no- 
where prove it, is true only in the sense tliat it is such an obvious 
deduction from the accepted principles in regard to the determin- 
ation of exchange values and prices that they usually assume ex- 
press proof of it to be superfluous. Acceptance of this view does 
not, of course, carry one very far toward an understanding of 
the interest problem, but at least it suggests that the productivity 
theorists are not entirely on the wrong track. 

Passing too readily from physical* productivity to value-produc- 
tivity is, however, according to Fisher, not the major fallacy of 
which the productivity theorists are guilty, elush wliat this major 
fallacy is he tries to make clear by the following illustration 

When the rate of interest is five per cent, nothing at first sight seems 
more obvious than that it is five per cent because capital yields five 
per cent. Since capital is jiroductive, it seems self-evident that an 
investment of $100,000 in productive land, machinery, or any otlicr 
form of capital will yield a rate of interest proportionate to its pro- 
ductivity. This proposition looks attractive, but it is superficial. Why 
is the land worth $100,000? Simply because $100,000 is the dis- 
counted value of the expected $.5,000 a year. We have seen m previous 
chapters that the value of capital is derived from tht‘ value of its 
income, not the value of the income from that of the capital. Ca])ital 
value is merely the present or discounted value of income. But when- 
ever we discount income, we have to assume a rate of interest. 

The fallacy of the productivity theorists is thus to try to 
explain the rate of interest by reference to facts which really pre- 
suppose the rate of interest to be explained. 

The Bate of Interest, p. 58. “Passing over the second step [that is, 
Bohm-Bawerk’s proposition that the longer the average production period, the 
greater will be the product] to which no objection is offered.” 

’^Principles, p. 366, et seq. 
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To the careless reader this sounds very just and very convinc- 
ing The more cautious will observe that its plausibility depends 
upon the dexterous putting forward of ‘‘land’^ as typical of all 
forms of capital. If land, the limited gift of nature, were truly 
representative of capital, then Fisher’s reasoning would be unassail- 
able. Since men could not increase nor decrease the supply of land, 
any value that it might have would be the discounted value of its 
products, and the circumstances determining the rate of interest 
would have to be sought in factors outside the field of production. 
But land is not representative of capital. If the reader will only 
substitute for “land” in the above sentences a phrase indicating 
the produced means to further production, he will at once see the 
hidden fallacy in the author’s reasoning. We should then have: 
“Why are the tools and machines worth $100,000.? Simply be- 
cause $100,000 is the discounted value of the expected $5,000 a 
year.” If this were true then the cliain of value causation would 
always be from the value of the product through the rate of dis- 
count to the value of the fund of capital giving rise to the 
product. That this is in fact the case is asserted by Fisher over 
and over again. But that it is not true admits of very simple 
demonstration. Change the expense of producing the tools and 
machinery that are worth $100,000 and you will set in motion influ- 
ences that will as surely cliange the value of tlie products, except 
in the rare case in which the production of the tools and machines 
is an absolute monopoly, as you would by clianging the marginal 
utilities of these products or by changing the rate of interest. If, 
for example, the expense of producing the tools and machines is 
cut in two, the branches of production making use of them will be 
temporarily stimulated by the abnormally large profits to be 
secured, the cheapened tools and machines will be multiplied and 
presently the increased output of products will cause the value of 
the products to decline to conform to the reduced values of the 
instruments of production which give rise to them. 

In other words, when capital is used in the sense of the produced 
means to further production, the relation between the value of capi- 
tal and the value of its products is not one of simple dependence 
from value of products to value of capita], as Fisher represents, 
but one of mutual dependence. At the foundation of exchange val- 
ues is, no doubt, as he argues, the principle that such values tend to 
correspond to marginal utilities. Also when the values to be 
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explained are those of instruments of production rather than of 
consumable commodities the marginal utilities of the commodities 
to be produced are, as he maintains, carried back by the discount 
process to the values of the instruments of production which give 
rise to them. What he overlooks is that these instruments of 
production are themselves produced and that in the expenses of 
production we have another factor of wide-reaching importance 
in the final determination of value relations. By this I do not 
mean to repeat the discredited proposition that exchange values 
are determined by the expenses of production. “It would be nearer 
the truth,” if I may repeat what I have said in another connec- 
tion,’^ “to say that prices, determined by tlic money equivalent of 
the marginal utilities of goods to marginal consumers, determine 
the expenses of production. But this statement also would fail to 
tell the wliolc truth. Prices are paid for goods because of limita- 
tions on their supplies. These limitations under conditions of free, 
all-sided competition are due in turn to limitations on the supplies 
of the factors of production. . . . Thus if prices determine 

the expenses of production, the causes necessitating expenditures in 
production play a part in determining prices. The chain of causa- 
tion is not straight, but returns upon itself in a circle. Each influ- 
ence that needs to be considered acts and reacts upon the others.” 

That is all very well, I can imagine Fisher rejoining. I may 
have been inadvertent in inserting that word “simply” in my 
demonstration, but what has your argument to do with my main 
contention, that is, that you productivity theorists lug in a rate 
of interest from the outside and imagine that by showing how it 
affects the value relations between capital and the products of 
capital you are explaining it.^ The answer to this question can 
best be given after examining the next step in his criticism. 

In his Rate of Interest, and in abbreviated form in Ins Principles, 
he indicates his poor opinion of the productivity theory as fol- 
lows 

The futility of the ordinary productivity theory may be further 
illustrated by observing the effect of a change of productivity. If an 
orchard could in some way be made to yield double its original crop, 
the productivity of that capital in the physical sense would be doubled, 
but its yield in the sense of the rate of interest would not necessarily 
be affected at all, certainly not doubled. For the orchard whose yield 
of apples should increase from $1,000 worth to $2,000 worth would 

Economics: Briefer Course, pp. 203-204. 

^’^Rate of Interest, p. 15. 
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itself correspondingly increase in value from, say, $20,000 to some- 
thing like $40,000, and the ratio of the income to the capital-value, 
would remain about as before, namely, 5 per cent. 

The first point in this statement that must strike the reader is 
that it characteristically takes for illustration not capital in the 
sense of produced means to further production but “an orchard” 
in which the “land” element is necessarily prominent. If he had 
taken freely reproducible tools and machines worth $20,000 as the 
source of the products whose value is mysteriously doubled tlie 
improbability of the outcome he describes would be too obvious to 
escape his attention. What would happen in such a case, the pro- 
duction of the tools and machines not being monopolized, would be 
a multiplication of these instruments until the values of the result- 
ing products were brought into normal relations again with the 
expense of producing them. Certainly the value of the tools and 
machines, in the absence of monopoly, would not be for any length 
of time doubled or even greatly increased, the limiting influence of 
the expense of producing them being readily brought into play. 
That sucli a change could not greatly increase the rate of interest, 
since its influence on the general capital market would necessarily 
be slight, the productivity theorist would readily agree. 

Apparently Fisher w^as not altogether satisfied himself with this 
illustration for he goes on to say 

One cannot escape this conclusion (as has sometimes been attempted) 
by supposing the increasing productivity to be universal. It has been 
asserted, in substance that though an increase in the productivity of 
one orchard would not appreciably affect the total productivity of 
capital, and hence would not appreciably affect the rate of interest, 
yet if the productivity of all the capital of the world could be doubled, 
the rate of interest would be doubled. It is true that doubling the 
productivity of the world’s capital would not be entirely without 
effect upon the rate of interest; but this effect would not be in the 
simple direct ratio supposed. Indeed, an increase of the productivity 
of capital would probably result in a decrease, instead of an increase, 
of the rate of interest. To double the productivity of capital might 
more than double the value of the capital. 

Nothing in Fisher’s whole discussion better illustrates the disas- 
trous results, so far as clear thinking is concerned, that follow the 
acceptance of his view that the “produced means to further pro- 
duction” and “land,” the limited gift of nature, are essentially alike 
and should be thrown together under the common designation, 


^^Rafe of Interest, p. 16. 
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‘"capital,” as a first step toward the solution of the interest prob- 
lem! We are seriously asked to believe that by doubling the 
products that may be secured through the use of tools, machines, 
buildings, raw and partly finished materials, etc., we might more 
than double the value of tliese instruments! Is it not perfectly 
plain that after as before the change, time being allowed for an 
adjustment to the new conditions, the values of the produced means 
to further production will be brought into conformity to the 
expense of producing them.? Since there is nothing in the assump- 
tion that the productivity of all instruments is doubled that 
involves any serious change in the expense of producing the instru- 
ments, the productivity theorist certainly would claim that under 
these conditions there must be, if not a doubling, certainly a very 
substantial increase in the rate of interest. Where, he may ask, 
does this large addition to the annual returns from the nation’s 
industries go if not to those who control the capital, which by 
hypothesis gives rise to it.? And, since the expense of producing 
the needed complex of capital goods is little changed, must not the 
larger value return inevitably show itself as a higher rate of inter- 
est on capital.? This is just the sort of illustration that confirms 
the productivity theorist in the faith that is in him, and 1 cannot 
think that Fisher has strengthened his case by referring to it. 

This is not the place to attempt a complete restatement of the 
productivity explanation of interest. Various versions of it are 
available and a knowledge of the logical steps involved in it on the 
part of readers of this review may be taken for granted. Judging 
from some of Fisher’s criticisms, however, it clearly is the place to 
indicate briefly what this theory does and what it does not involve. 
It starts out with the proposition that entrepreneurs desirous of 
making profits by supplying goods at current prices compete 
against one another for control of the factors necessary to pro- 
duction. This competition tends to keep their own profits down 
to a large or small “wages-of-management” and to force them to 
pass along as the remuneration of the factors which they hire, 
subject to this deduction and to a deduction for the replacement 
fund, the total price which they receive for the things which they 
sell. It is, therefore, contended that it is the part these factors 
play in production as compared and measured by entrepreneurs 
that determines the shares of this total price that are assigned to 
them. The part that capital plays presents two aspects : that of 
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capital goods available at a given instant of time, and that of the 
purchasing power tied-up in these capital goods during the period 
that they are performing their productive function. In relation to 
the first aspect, entrepreneurs appear as buyers. Normally, under 
conditions of free competition, the prices which they must pay for 
capital goods conform to their expenses of production.^ In 
relation to the second aspect, entrepreneurs appear as users of 
capital. How much interest they can afford to pay for such use, 
enterpreneurs estimate through comparing the productive ser- 
vices of capital goods at current prices with the productive 
services of workers, who at some points are interchangeable with 
capital goods, at current rates of wages. Through these compari- 
sons the general rate of interest, so far as it depends upon the 
demand for capital for use in production, is determined. And it is 
this demand for capital growing out of the important role capital 
plays as a factor in production, that is the positive, active influ- 
ence determining interest, in the same sense that utility may be said 
to be the positive, active influence determining value. 

Productivity theorists do not claim that this is the whole story. 
They recognize the necessity of an analysis of the psychological 
factors that control the amount of saving and thus determine 
interest on the supply side. Neither do they deny that before an 
equilibrium is reached what Fisher calls the impatience rates and 
what Bohm-Bawerk calls the rates of discount of persons who save 
and lend — ^not of those who borrow and spend, as Fisher seems to 
think — must be brought into harmony with the rate of interest. 
As I liavc fully conceded in another connection:^® 

If men did not discount future goods, all incomes would be saved so 
long as interest could be earned in this way. That this does not happen 
is a sure indication of the truth of the principle upon which the ex- 
change theory rests. It is equally obvious that whenever and as often 

In a complete analysis these “expenses of production” must, of course, be 
related to the “costs of production,” that is, the sacrifices which production 
entails for the marginal workers, on the one side, and the marginal savers, on 
the other. I am entirely unable to follow or to concur with the reasoning 
which leads Fisher to the conclusion that “all items of income and outgo cancel 
among themselves, except efforts and satisfactions” {Principles, p. 351). This 
outcome is the more surprising because the phrase “preference for present 
income,” which sums up his explanation of interest, itself so clearly implies the 
thought that waiting for future income involves a sacrifice. 

^Introduction to Economics, p. 278. 
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as the current rate of interest exceeds the rate at which men discount 
future goods^ income will be saved and invested and that the tendency 
in a competitive society will be for the supply of capital goods to be 
kept at just that level at which the rate of interest and the rate of 
discount are equal. 

The decisive objection to Fisher’s theory and theories like it, in 
other words, is not that they are not true, so far as they go, but 
that they are incomplete and inadequate because they fail to con- 
sider the other and more important side of the problem, that is the 
influences within the process of production whicli determine the 
share of the product to be assigned to capital and thus fix the value 
ratio between this share and the capital to which within a given 
period of time it is credited. 

Fisher offers further refutations of the productivity theory, but 
a detailed review of them would bring out no new consideration of 
importance. They all seem to me to be cither erroneous or 
to refer to forms of statement of the theory which are inaccurate. 
To the author’s final conclusion that “the idea of raising the rate of 
interest by increasing the productivity of capital is, therefore, like 
the idea of raising one’s self by one’s boot straps,”-^ I can only 
reply that to my mind the idea of raising the rate of interest 
in any other way is like the idea of increasing the volume of a 
stream by changes, not in tlic capacities of its source or tributaries, 
but in the ocean into which it flows. 

Although nothing in Fisher’s discussion lias shaken my confidence 
in the essential soundness of the productivity explanation of inter- 
est, when presented not as the complete explanation but as the 
necessary supplement of the discount theory, there is one feature 
in his treatment that leaves me uncertain how far he himself is a 
productivity theorist in disguise. I rei erred earlier to the impor- 
tance he ascribes to the distribution of incomes in time as one of 
the factors influencing impatience rates. Consideration of this 
factor might lead the reader to conclude that its net influence on 
the rate of interest would be slight. Some persons look forward to 
diminishing incomes and their rates of time preference will be 
depressed thereby. Others expect their incomes to increase in the 
future and this will enhance their rates of time preference. In 
general, it might be thought that the two tendencies affecting 
different persons in opposite directions would, when these persons 


^Principles, p. 369. 
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came to exert their Muence on the rate of interest, largely offset 
each other. But this is not Fisher’s opinion. Among the ^^Histori- 
cal Illustrations’’ with which he fortifies his conclusions is the 
interesting example of the relatively high interest rate that has 
continuously prevailed in this country in comparison with the 
interest rates that have been current in Western Europe. The 
reason for this high interest rate is found by Fisher in the fact that 
American incomes generally are expanding rather than contracting. 
His exact account of the matter is as follows 

In America we see exemplified on a very large scale the truth of 
the theory that a rising income-stream raises, and a falling income- 
stream depresses, the rate of interest. ... In California, in the two 
decades between 1850 and 1870, following the discovery of gold, the 
income-stream of that state was increasing at a prodigious rate. During 
this period the rates of interest were abnormally high. . . . The same 
phenomena of enormous interest rates were also exemplified in Colo- 
rado and the Klondike. 

In otlier words increasing income-streams may be a phenomenon 
in which whole communities share over a considerable period of 
time and its psychological accompaniment is a willingness to pay 
high rates of interest. But what do these increasing income- 
streams mean except that in the given situation capital is highly 
productive? Is not the real basis for the willingness of the people 
to pay high rates of interest under the conditions assumed their 
certainty that their investments will bring in big returns ? Accep- 
tance of this view is an endorsement of the productivity explanation 
of interest, and the illustrations given conform so exactly to this 
explanation that it is difficult to believe that their author is as 
unalterably hosi^e to the productivity theory as other portions 
of his analysiswould seem to imply. 

In concluding this criticism I should be less than fair if I failed 
to acknowledge the valuable service which Professor Fisher has 
rendered in subjecting current explanations of interest to search- 
ing analysis. Approaching the problem with the handicap of 
what seems to me a misleading rather than a clarifying concept 
of capital, he was predisposed to confuse the explanation of the 
returns to land, whose supply can be little affected through 
production, with that of the returns to capital, defined as the 
produced means to further production. The inevitable result, not- 
withstanding the acute thought which he has devoted to the prob- 

” Principles, p. 405. 
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1cm, is an explanation that is one-sided and inadequate. But when 
this is said, much that is favorable remains unsaid. No one can 
follow the development of Fisher’s theory without gaining new 
insight into the interest problem or without feeling sincere admira- 
tion for the author’s originality of expression, fertility of illustra- 
tion, and boldness in following his reasoning to its logical con- 
clusion. If his theory fails to displace the other tlieories already in 
the field, at least it must serve to stimulate the supporters of these 
theories to clearer thought and to a more careful formulation of 
their ideas. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Columbia University, 



AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States, although the leading country of the world in 
the amount of its agricultural products and in the extent of its 
banking business, is behind nearly every other progressive country 
of importance in the development of agricultural credit, i, e,, short- 
time non-mortgage credit. Our manufacturing and commercial 
businesses are financed largely by means of such credit, and the 
capital invested in these industries is thereby rendered manifoldly 
efficient ; not so with agriculture. Most farmers apparently make 
little or no use of short-time credit. There seems to be a wide 
acceptance in this country even among the farmers themselves of 
the dictum of Louis XIV, that: “Credit supports agriculture, as 
the cord supports the hanged.” Is this a correct description of 
the situation? If so, what is the explanation, and what remedies if 
any are needed? The object of this paper is to throw light upon 
the answers to these questions. 

First, as to existing banking facilities for agricultural credit, 
and their utilization by farmers. It is well known that the banking 
capital of the country is concentrated to a great extent in our large 
cities — to a greater extent than it would be if we had a well- 
developed system of branch banks like Canada — and that the banks 
of these cities arc prevented by reason of their location from mak- 
ing many agricultural loans, even if they were so inclined. Of the 
7,301 national banks in the United States September 1, 1911, 192 
or 2.6 per cent were located in the dozen largest cities of the 
country.^ The national banks of these twelve cities, representing 
but 14 per cent of the population of the country, had 37 per cent 
of the national banking capital (capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits), 33 per cent of the individual deposits, and 40 per cent of 
the loans. It should be noted, however, that since the act of 1900, 
authorizing the establishment of national banks with a capital of 
less than $50,000 in small towns, there has been a continual and 
rapid increase in the number of national banks in small communi- 

^ New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. I^uis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. For Buffalo, the 
tenth city in population, Cincinnati, the thirteenth city, was substituted, since 
for Buffalo, which is not a reserve city, satisfactory banking figures are not 
available. 
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ties. On September 1, 1911, out of the total 7,801 national banks 
there were 1,966 with a capital of $25,000, and therefore pre- 
sumably located in towns of less than 3,000 population, 872 with 
a capital between $25,000 and $50,000, and therefore presumably 
in towns of less than 6,000 population, and 2,297 with a capital 
between $50,000 and $100,000. Except for banks in towns not 
exceeding 6,000 population, the law as amended in 1900 does not 
permit any national bank to be organized with a capital less than 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Are the national banks which are accessible to farmers in a 
position under the law to meet farmers^ needs? The answer to 
this question must be in the affirmative. Aside from the fact that 
national banks are not permitted to make loans on real estate 
security, there is no restriction in the national banking act which 
would interfere with loans to farmers for agricultural purposes. 
Personal security alone is legally acceptable ; the range of possible 
collateral security is practically unlimited ; and there is no limita- 
tion fixed by law as to the period of loans. National banks there- 
fore have a very free hand in regard to loans to farmers. 

When we inquire concerning agricultural credit in banks under 
state charters we find conditions varying with the different states, 
but, with a few minor qualifications, it may be said that the state 
banking laws are free from restrictions that would hamper state 
hanks and trust companies in extending credit liberally to respon- 
sible farmers. They are in a much better position in one respect 
to deal with farmers than are national banks, that is, in the matter 
of accepting real estate security. No state denies state banks this 
privilege, and such restrictions as exist upon its exercise arc 
generally not onerous.^ 

If commercial banks are comparatively unhampered by law in 
making short-time loans to farmers, it may be asked: To what 
extent are such loans made? Unfortunately practically no infor- 

* Restrictions on the amount of real estate loan^ exist in Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin; restrictions 
as to the ratio of the amount of the loan to the value of the real estate exist 
in Minnesota, Ohio, and Texas. Real estate loans are legally limited to first 
liens in California, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and (under cer- 
tain qualifications) in New York. Similar restrictions are found in a few 
states to real estate loans of trust companies. Cf. Samuel A. Welden, “Digest 
of State Banking Statutes,” tables A and C {Report of National Monetary 
Commission; S. Doc. No, 353, 61 Cong., 2 Sess.). 
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ination is available on this question. In answer to an inquiry the 
Comptroller of the Currency wrote, under date of May ^7 of this 
year, that no information with reference to short-time loans made 
to farmers by national banks had ever been compiled by the comp- 
troller’s office. The writer has found no trace of any investigation 
of this subject by state banking departments. For about a year he 
has taken occasion to inquire at every opportunity of individual 
bankers concerning their experience with regard to loans to 
bankers in different parts of the country. The replies received 
are so divergent that no conclusion can be drawn from them, except 
that the practice varies widely in different sections of the country 
and even in different communities in the same section, and that 
probably the farmers of the North Central and Western States 
borrow of commercial banks more than do those of the Eastern and 
Southern States. There is not sufficient evidence, however, for this 
latter inference to make it much more than a guess. In the absence 
of any comprehensive data, I shall resort to the unsatisfactory but 
representative replies from different parts of the country. 

Neither of the two national banks in the city of Ithaca, N. Y. 
makes any appreciable amount of loans to farmers. Both claim to 
be willing to do so, but say there is practically no demand. In 
some of the neighboring cities, however, such loans by national 
banks are more common. The cashier of a national bank in a 
town of about 800 population in an agricultural section of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania writes : 

Our farmers as a rule are not large borrowers and want loans only 
in small amounts for short periods. 

Farmers in general will not go on each other’s paper no matter how 
good the parties are, for they have been so often taken in by wild-cat 
schemes that they are shy when their names are required to be placed 
upon paper. They realize also that they are not familiar with business 
methods in the commercial world and dare not trust themselves. 

There is a moderate amount of borrowing by farmers in western 
New Jersey. Estimates made by bankers in Princeton as to the 
proportion of farmers in that neighborhood who borrow for short 
periods of local banks vary from 15 to 40 per cent. 

A former president of a national bank in Indianapolis writes : 

We came very little in contact with farmers. We made special 
effort to secure such business by sending to a considerable mailing list 
of carefully selected farmers circulars and personal letters . . . 
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but the business did not come. My inference was that they dealt with 
the nearby small banks. 

Of the situation in Lafayette, Indiana, a former vice-president 
of a national bank, writes : 

About 50 per cent of our business was with farmers. They borrow 
frequently from commercial banks, funds to be used for crop plantings 
crop gathering, purchase of agricultural machinery, improvements on 
the farm, purchase of cattle, and the carrying of cattle or hogs to 
maturity. Through Indiana these farmers’ loans are very usual in 
the country banks, many preferring state charters so they may make 
these loans not only on personal but also on mortgage security. 

Farmers are seldom able to give any but personal or mortgage secur- 
ity. A large percentage of them are sufficiently responsible to be 
entitled to and to receive reasonable credit without security. 

P'armers seem to endorse for each other much more readily than do 
those of other classes. . . . The reason is, I think, clear. Each 
knows pretty much everything about his neighbor’s financial status, the 
amount and value of his land, his live-stock, and other visible personal 
property, the amount of any mortgage and when due. So much being 
thus in the open there is less of the secretive habit, so that the extent 
of the invisible personal property and debts is apt to be known. 

A similar report comes from a national bank in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, from which the following extracts are taken : 

The farmers of this state have need of accommodations of this kind 
to carry them through the crop season. As a matter of fact, they use 
short-time credit to fully as great an extent as do the business men in 
the city and smaller towns. Tn fact, I think it is true that in the smaller 
towns the bankers favor the farmers in preference to the small business 
men. . . . 

There is no doubt about the average well-to-do farmer in this state 
being able to furnish satisfactory security aside from mortgaging his 
farm for such temporary loans within any reasonable limitations. In 
some cases the banks take chattel mortgages on cattle or other live- 
stock, and in some cases wdiere the farmer has a good equity in his 
farm they will not hesitate to take his personal note. 

While I do not know that there is any particular difference between 
farmers and other classes in this state as to their willingness to go 
security for each other, yet very little of this is done any more. There 
was a time when it was not an uncommon thing, but it has become less 
and less until now there is very little signing done for others. In fact, 
the farmers feel that they are able to take care of themselves and do 
not ask others to sign with them, and are able to handle themselves 
without such an endorsement. This is true of all classes in this state, 

I have never felt that in this locality farmers suffered in any way 
from lack of credit facilities. . . . 

A former bank examiner in the state of California, himself a 
farmer, writes ; 
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The farmers of California do not to any considerable extent make 
a practice of borrowing money from local banks or money lenders for 
short periods. , . . 

In reviewing the various bank examiner’s reports on some 500 state 
banks I recall very few instances of crop mortgages, and it impresses 
me that in many of the cases the mortgage was taken to obtain addi- 
tional security for loans previously granted and secured otherwise. 

I think it would be safe to say that the bankers as a rule have not 
favored short-time unsecured loans to farmers. They are, however, 
fast awakening to the fact that as a rule these are the safest loans a 
bank can make, and are making an effort to get in closer touch with 
the farmer. It would also be safe to say that the average small farmer 
does not as yet realize that he can obtain such credit at a bank. 

Our farmers as a class are exceedingly reluctant “to go each other’s 
security.” Two-name paper is mostly confined to commercial trans- 
actions. 

A college professor in the state of Washington informs me that 
short-time loans to farmers are common in that state, but that 
frequently the rate of interest charged is two per cent higher than 
that on commercial loans — ^the explanation commonly given being 
that a farmer borrowing generally reduces the resulting deposit 
credit more rapidly than does a merchant. 

In the Southern States, particularly in the cotton, rice, and 
tobacco sections, the use of crop liens for short-time loans appears 
to be much greater than in other sections of the country.® Such 
meager testimony as I have been able to secure seems to show that 
the amount of short-time agricultural credit extended by banks in 
the South is relatively small but rather rapidly increasing. The 
banks are catering more and more to this class of business. 

Other evidence might be cited, but the above gives a fair picture 
of the situation as revealed by all the testimony received — a con- 
fused picture of widely varying conditions. Public opinion is now 
being aroused on the subject of agricultural credit, and pressure 
is liable to be brought for hasty and perhaps radical legislation. 
Obviously, the first step to be taken in the interest of a sane solu- 
tion of the problem is to find out exactly what the problem is. To 
this end the writer would urge strongly the need of investigations 
by the Comptroller of the Currency and by the various state 
banking departments of the present facilities and practices in the 
matter of agricultural loans. In view of the increasing public 

•Cf. Testimony before United States Industrial Commission (Report ^ X), 
under subjects of “Credit System” and “Crop Lien System,” passim. 
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interest in the subject the investigations cannot be undertaken too 
soon. 

Although the farmers in any section of the country may not 
resort to the banks for short-time credit it does not follow that 
they are not receiving such credit. As a matter of fact they are 
often receiving it on a considerable scale and in the most expensive 
way, i. e,, in the form of book credits with merchants. It is a com- 
mon practice throughout the country for farmers to run up book 
accounts with local merchants during the spring and summer to be 
paid in the fall when the crops are sold. When this is done on any 
considerable scale the farmer probably pays more than bank inter- 
est under the guise of prices; and this is particularly true when 
he obligates himself to sell his crops to the creditor merchant. In 
the South this practice is carried to the extreme in the familiar 
“store-lien” system which holds many farmers in the cotton belt in 
a condition bordering on perpetual servitude. The custom is for 
the farmer to buy supplies of the local general store on credit for 
the year, agreeing to sell to the merchant his cotton crop in the 
fall, thereby cancelling the debt. A crop lien is generally given, 
and the merchant often dictates the character and the amount of 
the planting. The prices paid for cotton under this system are 
liable to be exceptionally low, and the prices paid by the farmer 
for his supplies exceptionally high. The system has proven a curse 
to many sections of the South. Witnesses before the United States 
Industrial Commission estimated the interest rates imposed by this 
system at from 30 per cent upwards. Mr. George K. Holmes 
of the United States Department of Agriculture testified: 

The rate of interest on the liens on the cotton crop of the South, it 
is safe to say, probably averages 40 per cent a year. All cotton men 
will agree that it is at least that. The store system of the South is a 
sort of peonage ; that is what it amounts to with the cotton planter.* 

Since the Industrial Commission’s report was published the 
banking facilities of the South have been greatly increased, and 
the banks are coming into closer touch with farmers, with the result 
that the store-lien system is gradually breaking down. 

Another form of credit to farmers is that obtained from dealers 
in farm implements and machinery which the farmers frequently 
buy on time, paying interest during the credit period. 

One informant, who has been a bank examiner, writes from 


Report, X, p. 161. 
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California — and his testimony is applicable to many other sections 
of the country : 

The new generation of merchants are not disposed to carry the 
farmer as of old and insist that overdue accounts be covered by promis- 
sory notes which are in turn hypothecated with their bank. In other 
words a clearer demarcation of function is being gradually brought 
about to the best interests of all concerned. 

Such in general is the present situation in the United States in 
the matter of short-time agricultural credit as evidenced by the 
very indefinite and scant information available. What are the 
causes.? Perhaps in them will appear some suggestions for the 
remedy. 

The chief reasons for the backwardness of the United States as 
compared with Europe with regard to agricultural credit may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) Our wonderful agricultural 
domain where good land could be had almost for the asking, and 
where for generations land was so cheap and labor and capital so 
dear that intensive cultivation was generally unprofitable. (2) 
The prosperity of our farmers who have not been forced by dire 
necessity to resort to credit as were the farmers of Germany 
at the middle of the last century when the Raiffeisen cooperative 
banks were first organized. (B) The nomadic character of a 
considerable part of our agricultural population as it has moved 
continually westward in taking up of new lands, and more recently 
as it has been retracing its steps or moving northward. (4) The 
isolation of our farmers in this country of large farms and “mag- 
nificent distances.” (5) The rapid growth of the manufacturing 
and commercial business of the country — and that largely in the 
hands of the same class of people who control the bulk of the 
banking business.® 

Add to these circumstances the obstacles which farmers always 
encounter in the matter of credit, as compared with manufacturers 
and merchants, obstacles such as the uncertainty of crops and the 
strongly seasonal character of the farmer’s credit demands, and 
we have a sufficient explanation for the backwardness of agricul- 
tural credit in this country. 

To emphasize most of these causes, however, is to brand oneself 
as belonging to a past generation. Our domain of free arable land 


® In some states farmers themselves own considerable amounts of bank capi- 
tal. This is said to be particularly true of Iowa. 
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is practically gone ; good farms must be bought, and for them ever 
increasing prices must be paid.® 

The era of hand cultivation is giving way to that of farm 
machinery propelled by horse-power and even by steam, gasoline, or 
electricity, with its resulting great increase in the efficiency of 
labor. Eleven years ago the editor of The Dakota Farmer , in 
his testimony before the United States Industrial Commission, put 
the matter tersely, and with little exaggeration, as affecting his 
own section of the country, at least, when he said : “When I first 
worked out it took five binders to follow a machine, one man to 
rake off, and one to carry the bundles together. Now the hired 
girl frequently drives a machine that does the whole business.”^ 
Some idea of the extent of this increase may be obtained by refer- 
ence to the following figures compiled from census reports : 

VALUE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MAClUNEttV IN THE IT. 8.“ 


YEAR 

VALUE 

PER CENT 


000,000 

INCREASE 

1910 

$1,365 

69 

1900 

750 

53 

1890 

491 

33 

1880 

407 

50 

1870® 

371 

10 

1860 

346 

63 


The increase in the value of farm implements and machinery per 
acre of land in farms from 1900 to 1910 was from $0.89 to $1.44, 
or 61.8 per cent. 

An analysis of the figures for farm machinery by geographic 
divisions shows a marked difference in the rates of increase, but 
the tendency in all sections during the last forty years has been 
decidedly upwards, the greatest growth having been witnessed in 
the decade ending 1910. During that decade the lowest rate of 
increase in any section was that of New England, 39 per cent, and 
the highest that of the Mountain States, 163 per cent.^® 

Another development which is making larger demands upon the 
farmer for working capital is the increasing use of artificial fer- 

•The average value per acre of farm land in the United States rose from 
$15.57 in 1900 to $33.40 in 1910, a rise of 108 per cent. Thirteenth Census, 
Bulletin on Farms and Farm Property, p. 15. 

^ Report, X, p. 938. ® Exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 

•Values in gold. 

^®Cf. Twelfth Census, V, pp. xxix and xxx, and Thirteenth Census, Bulletin 
on Farm and Farm Property by States, pp. 13 and 15. 
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tilizers, the expenditure for which in the United States approxi- 
mately doubled from 1880 to 1900.^^ 

As the result of such tendencies and of the rapid depletion of our 
free domain, farming in the United States is losing its old time 
kinship to mining and becoming more like manufacturing. More 
and better machinery and more power are needed on most farms 
in the interest of efficiency. This calls for short-time credit. But a 
supply of good machinery requires a fair sized farm for its efficient 
utilization — Whence the need for larger farms and for mortgage 
credit to make their purchase possible. Upon this subject there 
are some very illuminating data in Warren and Livermore’s Agri- 
cultural Survey of four townships in Tompkins County, N. Y., 
from which the following is quoted 

The value of farm machinery increases rapidly with the size of the 
farm. . . . Anyone who has ever made a list of the necessary 
farm machinery will see at once how inadequately these small farms 
are equipped. Yet their machinery costs nearly twice as much per 
acre as that on the larger farms that have nearly three times as much 
machinery. Machinery can be used more effectively on large farms. 
One mower, one hay rake, one tedder, one hay loader, one corn har- 
vester, one grain harvester, one grain drill, one manure spreader, one 
potato digger, one potato planter, can do their work on a 250 acre 
farm as readily as on a small farm. Few of the small farms have half 
of these tools. If a small farm does have nearly all the list, it cannot 
use them enough to pay for the investment. The more efficient and 
numerous machines become, the larger our farms should be. It is 
interesting to notice how many of the tools are of very recent develop- 
ment. Almost half of the value of farm machinery on a well-equipped 
farm is invested in machinery that has been perfected in the last few 
years. 

Much the same situation exists in regard to an adequate equip- 
ment of horses. 

“ Twelfth Census, X, p. cxL 

““The farmer was once regarded as a miner whose prosperity depended 
upon the amount of fertility he could dig out of the soil each year in the 
form of crops. When the soil was no longer fertile the mine was exhausted, 
and the farmer had to begin again on new land. . . . The farmer has 
turned gradually from the mining process to the manufacturing. Land and 
machinery are his factory and capital; fertility, natural and artificial, his 
source of power; and crops and animal products his manufactured goods.” 
Twelfth Census, V, p. cxxxvi. 

^ An Agricultural Survey. Townships of Ithaca, Dry den, Danby, and Lans- 
ing, Tompkins County, New York, by G. F. Warren and K. E. Livermore, pp. 
419-421. (Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University, 1911.) 
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Three or four horses are the smallest number that can be used 
efficiently with modern machinery. . . . The small farms have not 

enough horses to make efficient teams and yet they are over-supplied 
with horses compared with their area. On these farms there are only 
15 acres per horse. On the largest farms, one horse farms three times 
this area, with no resulting decrease in crop yields. . . . When 

we consider the cost of keeping a horse we see what a great advantage 
the larger farms have. 

Forces like these are counteracting what is commonly thought 
of as the normal tendency of agriculture to move toward more 
intensive cultivation on small farms, with the result that the average 
amount of improved farm land per farm actually increased instead 
of diminishing in the United States during the last decade.^^ This 
does not mean less intensive cultivation, in fad quite the contrary; 
it means more intensive cultivation, but by the efficient utilization 
of good machinery and of power. It means further, as said above, 
a demand for mortgage credit for the purpose of enlarging farms — 
and that, at rapidly increasing farm prices.^'* 

The farming population is becoming more settled now that the 
free lands are practically gone and the frontier has disappeared.^® 
The isolation of the farmer is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, 
with the advent of rural free delivery,^ ^ rural telephone,^® the 
automobile, and the parcels post. The farmer no longer buys gold- 
bricks nor is duped by fraudulent lightning-rod schemes except in 
the pages of the comic supplements. 

When seeking credit the farmer can offer better security than 
ever before. His markets are larger, better organized, more 

^*It rose from 72.2 acres per farm to 75 2; although in some geographic sec- 
tions it fell. Thirteenth Census, Bulletin on Farms and Farm Property, p. 19. 

^ Supra, p. 859, note 6. 

“Every census since 1870 has shown a larger percentage of the native popu- 
lation living in state or territory of birth. 

^'The rural free delivery routes have increased from 82 in 1897 to 41,656 in 
1911. Rural delivery carriers collected or delivered in 1911 over 300 million 
tons of mail, representing approximately two and three quarters billion pieces. 
Report of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, J911, pp. 4 and 5. 

“ Reliable figures are not available as to the actual number of farm tele- 
phones in operation in the United States, but they are availaide for Connecti- 
cut and Iowa. “ ... 73 per cent of the farms in Iowa were supplied 
with telephone service, the statistics including a certain amount of duplication 
of service, while in Connecticut 58 per cent of the farms were supplied with 
telephones without competition.” Special Report of Bureau of Census, Tele- 
phones, 1907, p. 79. 
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certain, and more accessible. The risk of crop failure is less, thanks 
to the wonderful progress of scientific agriculture. There are few 
pests which cannot now be readily controlled by the intelligent 
farmer, who takes time by the forelock. The problem of moisture 
ic growing less serious every year with the improvements in 
irrigation, dry farming, and the more scientific diversification of 
crops.. 

Conditions then point to an increasing need for agricultural 
credit, and to improving circumstances for its safe development. 

It is out of soil such as this that the present agitation for 
improved agricultural credit facilities has suddenly grown. An 
investigation of mortgage and agricultural credit in Europe is 
now being made by Ihe State Department and a comprehensive 
report on the subject is expected before long. The American 
Bankers’ Association has had a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject during the past year and at their annual convention in 
September they devoted a meeting to its discussion. The New 
York State Bankers’ Association has actively taken up the sub- 
ject, and the President of the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
recently gave to the press a notice containing the statement that 
‘"24 State Bankers’ Associations have recently in response to our 
work [i. c., that of the American Bankers’ Association] organized 
standing committees on agriculture to cooperate with our farmers, 
on whose success ours depends.” Much interest has been aroused 
through the publications of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, and through the influence of its founder and leading 
American representative, Mr. David Lubin of California. At 
the meeting of the Southern Commercial Congress at Louisville in 
April, Mr. Lubin spoke, and so much interest was aroused that a 
resolution was passed recommending that “a select committee on 
rural finance investigation, consisting of one or more, but pre- 
ferably two, members from each state in the Union, go to Europe 
in the summer of 1912 [the date was later changed to May, 1913, 
when the General Assembly of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture meets at Rome], under the general management of the 
Southern Commercial Congress . . . Delegates have al- 

ready been appointed by a number of states. A resolution 

Report to the International Institute of Agriculture on the Conference 
Held at Nashville, Tenn., April, 1912, p. 3. This report has been reprinted 
as S. Doc., No. 855, 69 Cong., 9 Sess. 
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introduced by Senator Gronna of North Dakota, calling for the 
appointment of a federal commission to investigate the cooperative 
banks of Europe, was passed in the United States Senate May 7, 
but failed to pass the House. The national platforms of 
the three leading parties contain planks favoring the improvement 
of credit facilities for farmers, and the farmers themselves are 
taking an active interest in the subject in their various organiza- 
tions. All this to show that the ball is moving, and growing as it 
moves. 

If the time is ripe for a greater use of bank credit in agricul- 
ture, how is that credit to be obtained? Broadly speaking four 
methods may be mentioned, only the last two of which arc deserv- 
ing of much attention at the present time. They are : ( 1 ) Estab- 
lish government agricultural banks; (2) Adopt the Egyptian 
})lan of a government guaranty to an agricultural bank estab- 
lished wdth private capital: (3) Encourage the fanners to organize 
cooperative credit societies on some such plan as the Raiffeisen or 
Schulze-Delitzsch banks of Germany; (4) Utilize more effectively 
in the interest of the farmer our present banking machinery, and 
improve it where it is defective. 

The suggestion of an agricultural bank owned and operated by 
government, either state or federal, is not worthy of serious con- 
sideration in this country at the present time. Tiie history of 
such banks both in Europe and America has generally been a 
disastrous one, although a few have succeeded. Some exist today 
which are performing useful services to farmers, notably in the 
line of mortgage credit, among which may be mentioned those of 
the Australian States and New Zealand, and the recently estab- 
lished one in the Philippine Islands. The success of such 
institutions is not such as to justify any attempt to establish them 
in the United States, at least until every reasonable effort has 
been made to solve the problem by means of private and coopera- 
tive effort. 

The other plan, commonly known as the Egyptian plan^^ from 
^ Congressional Recordj p. 6319. 

On this subject see the writer’s article on “Agricultural Credit” in L. H. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, IV, p. 270; and his Report to the 
Treasurer of the Philippine Islands on The AdvisabMy of Establishing a 
Government Agricultural Bank in the Philippine Islands, pp. 9-11, 151-154. 

“Cf. E. W. Keminerer, Report to the Secretary of War and to the Philip- 
pine Commission, on The Agricultural Bank of Egypt. (Manila, P. I.: 1906, 
Also published by Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C.) 
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its most important example, seeks to eliminate the evils of a 
purely government bank and to take advantage of its meritorious 
features. In Egypt the agricultural bank is owned and financed 
by private capital; it enjoys, however, a government guaranty of 
principal and of three per cent interest. Its administrative 
expenses are kept low by an arrangement with the Egyptian 
government by which the government tax collectors make col- 
lection of instalments on the Bank’s loans at the time of the 
collection of the regular land tax, for which the Bank pays them 
a small commission. The Agricultural Bank of Egypt has had a 
phenomenal success, rendering an invaluable service to the 
Egyptian fellaheen, and at the same time yielding good profits to 
its owners. It was this type of bank that the United States 
government authorized established in the Philippines by the act 
of March 4, 1907, but the interest guaranty of four per cent has 
so far proved too low to attract capital into the enterprise.^® 

A bank organized on tlie Egyptian plan is well adapted to do 
pioneer work among ignorant farmers, where the apparent risks 
and heav}^ administrative expenses prevent private capital from 
entering the field. A government guaranty, however, hardly seems 
necessary in tlie United States, and our people would probably 
look askance at any proposal for a great agricultural bank or 
banks of this type with branches scattered throughout the coun- 
try. It is contrary to our banking traditions, and, like the plan 
for a strictly government bank, should not be thought of until 
plans for meeting the need by private initiative have been fairly 
tried and found wanting. 

When one considers the question of the improvement of agri- 
cultural credit in the United States one instinctively thinks of 
the cooperative credit banks of the old world, because of their 
phenomenal success for a half century and more, the simplicity of 
their structures, the ease with which they may be established, and 
their ready adaptability to the wddely varying conditions found 
in a great country like the United States. The description of 
the wonderful success of these institutions as told by Henry W. 
Wolff* in his PeopWs Banks reads like a fairy story. Although 
the success of cooperative banks has been great in nearly every 
country of Continental Europe nowhere else has it been so great 

*“Cf. E. W. Kemmerer, “An Agricultural Bank for the Philippines,” Tale 
Reinew, November, 1907, pp. 262-279. 
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as in Germany, the country of their origin, and it is to Germany 
one naturally turns first for suggestions. There we find four 
types of cooperative credit banks, Landschaften, Ritterschaften, 
Schulze-Delitzsch banks and Raiffeisen banks. The first two are 
cooperative associations loaning money on land mortgages, and 
securing funds largely through the issue of bonds against the 
collective mortgages. Being concerned with long-time mortgage 
credit they do not fall within the province of tliis paper. The 
other two types of banks deal especially with short-time credit, 
the one chiefly in the towns and cities, and the other with farmers 
in the rural communities. It is with the latter that we are most 
concerneci. Let us therefore consider briefly the essential features 
of the Raiffeisen system. 

These features are: (1) Organization on the strictly cooperative 
principle, none but members having the right to borrow, although 
non-members may make deposits. (Ji) Limitation of loan opera- 
tions to a very small area in which all fanners are acquainted with 
each other. A bank’s field of business, the founder believed, should 
not cover a parish of less than 400 people nor of more than 1500. 
The banks were to be, therefore, purely neighborhood affairs. 
There is a sympathetic but well-informed neighborhood opinion 
which prevents the squandering of loans. (S) Unlimited liability 
of all members for the debts of the bank, a necessary corollary of 
which is the provision that inenibershi}) is obtained only by election 
by those already members. (4) The working capital of tlie bank 
is obtained chiefly from the following sources: (a) Small savings 
“drawn, either from within the area covered by the bank, in which 
case it comes both from members and non-members, the former 
being rewarded where possible at slightly higher rates in order to 
encourage membership; or from without the area, in which case 
it of necessity comes from n on-members.”^’'' (b) Loans from the 
provincial bank of the district, or more importantly from the 
central bank of the Empire at which the local bank keeps a 
current account and with which it may rediscount its paper. 
Funds are also sometimes obtained from other banks or from 

**The principal provisions of the statutes of the leading in<)rigage banks of 
the world are given in the appendices of the writer’s Report on the Advis- 
ability of Establishing a Government Agricultural Bank in the Philippines, Op. 
cii. 

*C. R. Fay, Cooperation at Home and Abroad, p. 44. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1908.) 
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private individuals, (c) A purely nominal share capital which 
the banks did not originally have, and which they have been 
forced against their will to issue. The requirement is now usually 
met by the issue of a few low-priced shares of which no member 
can hold more than one and upon which no dividend is paid, (d) 
Two surplus funds called reserve funds; one used exclusively to 
cover losses, and tlic other being the principal reserve fund 
{Stiftungsfund)^ commonly used for ‘‘positive improvements, such 
as the extension of the premises or the establishment of a burial 
fund.”^® In this fund must be placed two thirds of the annual 
profits. The fund cannot be distributed among the members, even 
though the bank be dissolved. In such a case it is held in trust 
for a time for a new bank, should one be established, and if no 
such bank is established it must be used for some work of public 
utility. A recent publication of the International Institute of 
Agriculture^" analyzes the total working capital of the rural banks 
of Germany for the year 1909 as follows: 



AMOUNT 

PERCENTAGE 


IN MARKS 



000,000 


Share capital 

22.4 

1.2 

Reserves 

51.0 

2.6 

Deposits on current account 

189.1 

9.8 

Savings deposits 

1,455.6 

75.2 

Other ]iabiJities*“ 

. . 217.5 

11.2 

Total working capital 

1,935.5 

100.0 


The striking fact brought out by these figures is that out of nearly 
two billion marks placed at the disposal of farmers, less than^^ 
11.^ per cent W'as furnished by outsiders, while more than 88.8 
per cent was provided by the savings and other deposits of the 
farmers themselves and of the local public. (5) A fifth feature of 
the Raiffeisen system is that the bank’s administrative organiza- 
tion is simple and democratic. Final authority on local questions 
resides in the general meeting in which every member has one 
vote. There is elected annually a committee of management con- 
sisting usually of five or six directors who meet weekly. As a 

^ Fay, Cooperation, etc., p. 44. 

^ An Outline of the European Cooperative Credit Systems^ pp. 12 and 13. 

^ Under “other liabilities” are included in addition to other items the funds 
which the banks have borrowed from banks and individual capitalists. 

The capital of the district banks and of the central bank came largely from 
the local banks. 
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check upon this executive committee there is also elected annually 
a council of supervision consisting of from six to nine members. 
A biennial audit is made of the accounts of each bank by an 
accountant employed by the district or central union. The books 
of the bank, except the individual deposit ledger, arc open to the 
inspection of all members. Officers of the local banks serve without 
compensation, except the treasurer who has no vote in the making 
of loans. The typical Raiffeisen bank is described by Fay^^ as 
“a small single room, probably at the back of a farm building, 
opened twice a week and presidc<l over by a single occupant,” the 
treasurer. (6) Advances take two forms: the ordinary loan (of 
which the name is sufficiently descriptive), and the current account 
which is similar to the Scotch cash credit. The latter constitute 
about a third^^ of the total and show a tendency to increase in 
proportion to the ordinary loans. The period of the ordinary 
loan varies from six months to three years ; and in exceptional 
cases it may be even longer.^^ Loans are repayable in instalments 
covering interest and part of the principal, or in lump sums. 
Banks reserve the right to call a loan on four weeks’ notice. The 
average credit advanced per member is 500 marks, and the aver- 
age interest rate probably somewhere between four and five per 
cent. Although mortgage and other collateral security is some- 
times accepted, the banks’ chief reliance is personal security, and 
the great bulk of the loans are made on two-name paper. 

The Raiffeisen banks are organized into provincial federations 
with provincial banks at their head, and these in turn into a 
national federation with a central bank at its head. These pro- 
vincial banks and the central bank ‘^equalize the need of credit of 
the individual banks, supplying them with money when required 
and employing their surplus funds. A large proportion of the 
German cooperative banks and other cooperative agricultural 
societies are federated in a single national organization, the 
National Federation of Darmstadt,^^ 

““In 1909 the expenses of rnaiiagement amounted, on the average, to the 
modest sum of 638 marks per bank.” The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, An Outline etc., p. 11. 

Fay, p. 47. 

“In 1909 the figures for Germany were: Loans on current account, M 425,- 
995,403 and Loans for fixed periods, M 1,082,446,388. The International 
Institute of Agriculture, An Outline, etc., p. 14. 

*® Idem. 

^Ihid., p, 17. 


^Idem. 
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Such are the leading features of the greatest agricultural credit 
system of the world. To the American the surprising thing about 
it all is that such cooperative credit banks are practically unknown 
in the United States, although there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment here in recent years of other forms of cooperation among 
farmers.^® This surprise is the greater when one bears in mind 
that ‘Vhole counties have been populated in the Northwest by 
European agriculturists who came from neighborhoods where they 
were familiar with agricultural cooperative credit, and yet not a 
society of cooperative credit for these immigrants has been estab- 
lished from the beginning to the present time.”^'’'^ 

A real beginning in the direction of cooperative agricultural 
credit was made last year through the influence of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society (174 Second Ave., New 
York City). Eight “credit unions” have so far been organized 
by this society, three in 1911 and five in 191S. Each union raised 
through the sale of shares ($5.00 per share) to members $500, and 
the Aid Society loaned it $1000 more at 2 per cent interest. Loans 
are only granted to members for “productive purposes or urgent 
need.” No loan may exceed $100 nor can it be granted for a 
period extending over six months. Renewals may be made, but 
only after a partial payment of the original loan. Loans are 
made only upon two-name paper but the second name may be that 
of a non-member. Additional security may be demanded. Al- 
though the history of these credit unions has been brief their 
success has been pronounced. Up to June 80 of this year the 
average age of these unions was but seven montlis, yet their reports 
of that date showed a total membership of 240, shares outstanding 
amounting to $4,180, and they had already granted loans aggre- 
gating $17,755.88 

“Farmers’ economic cooperation in the United States has developed enor- 
mously during the period under review [1896-1908], and it is safe to say that 
at the present time more than half of the 6,100,000 farms are represented in 
economic cooperation; the fraction is much larger if it is based on the total 
number of medium and better sorts of farmers to which the cooperators mostly 
belong.” Thi most prominent objects are: Insurance, creameries, cheese factor- 
ies, cooperative selling organizations of numerous kinds, cooperative buying 
organizations, cooperative warehouses, cooperative telephones, cooperative irri- 
gation, etc. Annual Re fort of the Secretary of Agriculture 1908, pp. 183, 184. 

” Quoted from a letter from Mr. George K. Holmes, Statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

"For information concerning the work of these cooperative credit unions 
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As previously mentioned,®® the State Department at Washing- 
ton, through our American embassies abroad and at the instiga- 
tion of President Taft, is making an investigation of cooperative 
credit in Europe. The results are soon to be published and are 
to be used by the President as a basis of recommendations for some 
action in this country. Until^that report is published it would be 
premature to make many suggestions concerning the adaptation 
of the Raiffeisen system, the Schulze-Delitzsch system, or any 
other system of cooperative agricultural credit to the needs of the 
United States. What is needed now — and possibly about all that 
will be needed in the future — is a campaign of education among the 
farmers themselves rather than one of legislation; although the 
development of such societies will doubtless be furthered in many 
states by legislation, such as was recently enacted in Massachu- 
setts (ch. 419, Acts of 1909), freeing them from some of the hamp- 
ering provisions of the general banking act of the state.'*® Condi- 
tions are so widely different in different sections of the country, and 
among different classes in the same section, that cooperative agri- 
cultural credit societies will need to be given a fairly free hand in 
such matters as limited or unlimited liability, the amount of share 
capital, receipt of deposits, etc., so that they may adapt themselves 
to local needs. A reasonable amount of government supervision 

the writer is indebted to Mr. I^eonard G. Robinson, the General Manager of 
the Jewish Agrieultiiral and Industrial Aid Society, and the man largely 
responsible for the founding of these pioneer cooperative agricultural credit 
societies upon American soil. One of the best accounts of agricultural credit 
conditions in the United States the writer has seen is an unpublished address 
on “Scientific Fanning and Scientific Financing,” by Mr. Robinson, delivered at 
Cornell University last year. Cf. Annual Report of the society for 1911, and 
Articles of Association and By-Laws of the Jevdsh Farmers’ Cooperative 
Credit Unions. 

^ Supra, p. S63. With reference to this subject Mr. Robinson writes: “We 
encountered considerable difficulty in our organization of these associations 
because of the lack of legislation on the subje<*t. We were, accordingly, obliged 
to organize our credit unions as voluntary or unincorporated associations. . . . 
The only state having any legislation on the subject is Massachusetts. I con- 
sider the Massachusetts cooperative credit union law admirable and have no 
doubt that sooner or later other states will follow in its footsteps. It would 
seem incredible, how^ever, that, although the Massachusetts law has been on 
the statute books since 1909, not a single agricultural credit union has been 
organized.” 

Up to March 14, 1912, 22 cooperative credit unions had been organized in 
Masachusetts under the act of 1909, but none of them were among farmers. 
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on the part of the banking departments of the states seems 
desirable. 

Passing now to the question of the better utilization of our 
existing banking machinery, we may consider it first from the 
standpoint of the government, then from that of the banks, and 
finally from that of the fanners themselves. 

The provisions of the national banking act (Reiised Statutes^ 
sec. 51 S7) are too rigid in the matter of loans on real estate 
security. National banks are, of course, intended to be banks for 
business men, and their assets should be quick assets in so far as 
their liabilities are quick liabilities. But it should not be over- 
looked that the modern farmer is a business man, that he needs 
active credit for the efficient conduct of his current business, and 
lhat land is the only kind of collateral many farmers can give 
that is acceptable to bankers. Many worthy farmers are not willing 
and some are not able to secure satisfactory endorsers to their 
paper. Crop liens, except in the South, are not usually very 
acceptable to banks. The ability of tlie farmer to give mortgage 
security to national banks in case of need would often prove a 
great help. Furthermore, now that a majority of our national 
banks have savings departments,^^ and that savings deposits 
might wisely be made withdrawable subject to advance notice, it is 
not unreasonable that these banks should be permitted to invest 
at least a substantial part of their savings funds in the same kinds 
of mortgage securities that are open to the investment of funds of 
savings banks ; provided, of course, that due care be taken to 
prevent the juggling of accounts between the commercial depart- 
ment and the savings department of the bank.^^ 

Another form of desirable legislation in the interest of the 
farmer consists in the abandonment of our unscientific bond secured 
bank-note circulation for a scientific system, and in the rendering 
Figures compiled by the National Monetary Commission for the year 1909, 
show that of the 6585 national banks then in the United States (excluding 
island possessions and Alaska) 3511 reported savings accounts, with a total of 
nearly two million savings depositors, and savings deposits amounting to 
approximately .$760,000,000. S. Doc. No. 295, 61 Cong., 9 Sess., pp. 36-39. 

"The proposal of the National Monetary Commission is certainly conserva- 
tive enough on this point. It seeks to authorize national banks under proper 
regulations “to establish savings departments, and to lend . . . not more than 
40 per cent of their savings deposits upon productive real estate, such loans not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the actual value of the property.” Final Report, 
vsec. 50, 
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of our deposit currency more elastic. The more the farmer resorts 
to bank credit as a means of financing his current business the 
more will he suffer from the seasonal inelasticity of our bank-note 
and deposit currency. Farming business is preeminently seasonal 
in character ; the farmers over the greater part of the country need 
funds most at about tlic same times of the year, i. e., the fall and 
spring. A great increase in the demand for currency and capital, 
say in the fall, under an inelastic currency and credit system like 
our own, means to the farmer, highest interest rates at just the 
time when he needs most to borrow, greatest scarcity of cash at 
just the time when his need for cash is the most urgent, and prices 
depressed by a tight money market at the time of the year when 
ho has most to sell.^^^ It is doubtful if any class of people in the 
country would benefit more from a thoroughgoing reform of our 
banking system than would the farmers. 

The apportionment of responsibility between farmer and banker 
for their not having gotten together better is an impossible task. 
Although some exceptions must be made, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West, as a general proposition neither has appreciated the 
opportunity which the other offered. 

The banker must be brought to realize that one of the best kinds 
of paper in the world is short-time business paper bearing the 
names of two responsible farmers. He should be an adviser and 
friend to the farmer as much as to the city customer. He should 
make the farmer feel that a productive loan to him is not of the 
nature of a favor reluctantly granted — as so many farmers com- 
plain — but rather a business proposition profitable to both, as 
gladly given as it is received. He should further cooperate with 
the local business men in preparing financial ratings of farmers, to 
fill the gap left by the inability, to be hoped temporary, of mer- 
cantile credit agencies to rate farmers as extensively as they do 
other business men of like capital.^^ 

“Cf. E. W. Kemmerer, “Seasonal Variations in the Relative Demand for 
Money and Capital in the l^^nited States,” p]> 324, 32S-331. (Report of IS' a- 
tional Monetary Vommission; S. Doe. No. 588, 01 Cong., 2 Sess.) 

** I arn indebted to R. G. Dun and Co., for the following reply to an inquiry 
on this subject. “It is not practicable to ‘rate’ farmers exactly as we do 
traders in merchandise, seeking credit in the wholesale markets. From these 
traders detailed statements of assets and liabilities arc obtained and coupled 
with the results of our outside investigations. 

“We could and do, however, make reports on the financial condition and 
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The farmer, on the other hand, must be educated by the banker, 
the press, and the agricultural school and college, to the advantages 
of credit as a means to the more efficient working of his farm. This 
should be done with caution for credit is a two-edged sword. The 
farmer should be encouraged to borrow only when it is very clear 
that he can use additional capital so productively that it will pay. 
But what industrious farmer could not use profitably some addi- 
tional capital every year, could he obtain it at as reasonable rates 
as docs the mercliaiit? Tlie farmer must learn to keep careful 
accounts. lie must be made to realize that the banks are open to 
him as to other business men, and that the bulk of the country’s 
short-time commercial loans, as likewise of the agricultural loans of 
Europe, are made on the very same security he is capable of giving, 
i. e., two-name paper of honest, industrious business men. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 

Frmceton University, 

general standing of farmers, particularly those whom you refer to as ‘well-to- 
do.* Reports of this eha racier are somewhut more expensive than those on 
traders, for the reason that we rarely h.ue more than one a})plication for a 
report on a farmer, whereas inquiries for mercantile reports may average 
several per name.” 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 

Theorie der wirtschaftlichen Ent'wicMung. By Joseph Schum- 
peter. (Leipzig: Verlag von Dunckcr und Humblot. 191^. 
Pp. viii, 548. 12 m.) 

Economic theory passes through a preliminary stage of develop- 
ment in which it largely concerns itself with terms and basic con- 
cepts and in which its discussions ha\ e more to do with the 
dialectical mode of stating truths already known than with positive 
additions to human knowledge. In its next estate it makes real 
discoveries. It seeks and finds causes of known conditions and 
gains a power to answer such questions as, What forces tend to 
increase the reward of labor and to raise the level of human life? 
It is theory still, but it studies facts in their causal connection 
and the causes as well as the facts arc of vital interest to humanity. 

Thic recent work of Professor Schumpeter represents this type 
of research. It is largely a study of capital, interest, and profits, 
with an incidental inquiry into the causes of commercial crises. 
All these phenomena it connects wdth economic evolution, and it 
studies them as they appear in a world of change and progress. It 
thus makes an important addition to the limited amount of scien- 
tific literature which deals consciously and systematically with 
what is commonly termed “Economic Dynamics.” 

Professor Schumpeter recognizes the fact that a determination 
of static laws and standards furnishes the essential starting point 
in the search for laws of change and movement. He presents a 
unique conception of the static state, which will certainly interest 
readers and stimulate thought, whether it is accepted as correct or 
not. He reduces the elements which are necessary for production 
into land, including natural agents, and labor. Given the earth and 
man, and he will make the earth useful to him by efforts; and this 
is, of course, production. Empty-handed man working on crude 
nature can produce — in a rather microscopic amount, indeed — 
products that directly satisfy wants and constitute the ‘‘consumers 
wealth” of current discussion. Producing much of it requires 
tools ; and when a full stock of these has been made and industry 
has become highly organized, a condition is created in which a 
worker gets finished goods day by day as his work proceeds. Each 
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one of these goods requires time in the making, and yet the 
producer does not have to wait for them. Laborers are able to 
eat as they work and the eating is the immediate consequence of 
the working. This synchronizing of labor and its fruits, as well 
as the multiplication of the fruits, requires capital ; and it may be 
said, therefore, that capital is a condition of that kind of produc- 
tion which is organized, fruitful, and able to pay as it goes in fully 
‘^ripened” goods. Standing around the banks of a seething pool 
the laborers toss their product into it and at once draw out of it, 
in finished forms, what they need for daily use. 

Whatever of controversy will arise concerning these truths is 
lUerely dialectical ; but a real question of fact may be asked in this 
connection, namely, What return would accrue to the capital which 
accomplishes the results described if industry were in a static state 
If this return furnishes a standard of dynamic interest — if it rep- 
resents tlie amount to which the return for invested capital tends 
to conform in spite of the influences which make the actual interest 
vary somewhat from its standard, it is important to know what 
that static interest is. Professor Schumpeter’s answer is that it 
is Tw^o incomes only would exist if the sources of gain which 

depend on continual progress were closed. Land would yield rent, 
labor would secure wages, and the two would absorb the whole 
product of industry. 

According to Professor Scliumpeter all the return of capital 
itself is included in the gross profit accruing, in the first instance, 
to entrepreneurs. This gain is brought into existence preeminently 
by new combinations of the factors of production, and the making 
of these is the special function of the entrepreneur. The new 
coordinations are an element in progress and therefore a prominent 
subject of study in a work on economic evolution. The imaginary 
static state rules out these new coordinations and with them not 
merely the net profit, or the profit in excess of interest, but the 
whole profit, including interest. That special return which the 
investor as such can demand and get is the child of economic 
dynamics. The payment of it by the entrepreneur constitutes, in 
a certain sense, a tax on profit, though the circumstances which 
call for this tax are highly beneficial to the men who pay it. The 
argument in support of the thesis that no interest would exist in 
the static state constitutes one of the highly interesting parts of 
the work. 
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Dr. Schumpeter is in advance of many other writers in appre- 
ciating two classes of truth, one of which, looking at tools, etc. in 
detail, asserts that each of them involves waiting for its own 
particular fruits, while the other looks at capital as a great com- 
plex of productive instruments and on labor as an organized 
operation, and asserts that out of it all emerge products fully 
finished as fast as the labor is applied. He is in a position to 
discuss in a broad way the full part played, on the one hand, by 
time as an element in production and, on the other, by capital and 
organization as, in a sense, the antitheses of time and the syn- 
chronizers of labor and consumption. Such actual facts as are 
at the basis of the brilliant studies of von Bohm-Bawerk by no 
means contradict other truths concerning the action of capital and 
organization in maintaining a constant flow of consumers’ wealth 
and in obviating the necessity for allowing an interval to elapse 
after the collective labor is applied before the fruits of it become 
available. That work with capital produces more than it would 
do without it and that it gets an immediate return instead of a 
distant one are facts which do not admit of contradiction, though 
modes of stating them will continue to differ. 

Professor Schumpeter’s work discusses commercial crises and 
treats them very properly as dynamic phenomena — the outcome of 
a certain unbalanced and uneven progress. It draws a distinction 
between the kind of change which presents no serious problems for 
solution and the kind which creates such problems. The mere 
growth of population and enlargement of the fund of capital would 
call for adaptations which would take place automatically and 
steadily, while the coordinations made by entrepreneurs cannot act 
evenly and extend throughout the whole system at once. To the 
irregularities in the action of such causes crises are chiefly due. In 
that part of the book which deals with this subject, as well as in 
other parts, the reader will find himself in a world of reality 
abounding in critical issues on which the work sheds welcome light. 

John Bates Ci^ark. 

Columbia University, 

Laws of Wages, An Essay in Statistical Economics, By Heney 
Ludwell Mooee. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1911. Pp. viii, 196.) 

The author of this essay begins with a number of economic 
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theories which have been arrived at deductively, and endeavors to 
test them by statistical data. 

The statistical data studied indicate some relation between the 
cost of the means of subsistence and the wages of unskilled labor, 
though the coefficient of correlation is only r = .306. The relation 
to the “standard of life,” as the expression is used by the author, is 
considerably closer, the net coefficient (after elimination of the 
money prices factor) being p = 6S8. In this case, the statistics 
collected show nothing regarding the truth or falsity of the theory 
that wages depend on the standard of living. The phrase “stand- 
ard of living,’’ in economic theory, means that amount of comforts 
without which ui age- workers will not reproduce their numbers. 
Here it seems to mean the amount of comfort which at the time 
wage-workers happen to enjoy. That the comforts so enjoyed are 
in some relation to the wages received is what we sfiould expect to 
find but the statistics given have no bearing upon the standard of 
living in the sense in which this standard is a determinant of wages, 
thougli the author, wdiile admitting too low a correlation to assert 
cause and effect, appears to think it is that problem he is dis- 
cussing. The wages of skilled laborers and of unskilled move in 
unison, the degree of the association being measured by p — .767. 

In a cluapter on wages and the productivity of labor, it is shown 
by statistics drawn from the history of coal mining in France 
that there is a very high degree of correlation (r = .843) of wages 
and the value of the daily product of labor. It is also shown, so 
far as the industry of coal mining in France is concerned, that 
the fluctuation in the laborer’s share of the product varies with 
the fluctuation in the amount of machine power per laborer, and 
therefore, presumably, with the relative amount of capital 
employed. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that entitled, Wages 
and Ability. According to the marginal productivity theory of 
wages, each wage-earner, and group of wage-earners, receives wages 
in proportion to his or their productivity, and, therefore, according 
to efficiency or ability. If this is a true theory, then the distri- 
bution of wages in any community, can be plotted on a curve 
similar to the curve showing distribution of ability. This the 
writer finds it possible to do in the field investigated. 

Statistical study of strikes reveals the fact that there is con- 
siderable correlation between success of strikes and control of an 
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industry by labor unions. This does not prove that success is 
caused by union control, for success depends also, as the writer 
points out, on the subject of dispute, and it is possible that the 
established union is less apt to call strikes when the probabilities 
of success are low. Strikes for recognition of union and union rules 
are most likely to be successful. 

A study of wages in relation to the concentration of industry 
(here the figures are drawn from Italian statistics) shows that in 
establishments of all sizes there is a rapid rise up to the ages of 
twenty-five to thirt^^-five years, succeeded by a slow decline, but 
that in the larger establishments the wages are higher at all ages, 
\\hile the descent from the maximum is more rapid as old age 
approaches. This the writer believes to be explainable by the 
productivity hypothesis. The large establishments, by virtue of 
their great investment in plant, find it uneconomical to employ any 
but the most efficient, to whom high wages must be paid. Also, 
in the large establishments, there are fewer days a year of 
unemployment, the amount of employment from year to year is 
less subject to variations, and the working day is shorter. 

The last chapter brings together, in a brief general discussion, 
the conclusions arrived at. On the whole, the book is a stimulating 
piece of statistical work. It will be fortunate for economic science 
when it can avail itself of a large mass of such statistical conclu- 
sions, both as verification of deductive reasoning and as data for 
further inference. 

Haery G. Brown. 

Yale University. 

History of Economic Thought. A Critical Account nf the Origin 
and Development of the Economic Theories of the Leading 
Thmkers in the Leading Nations. By I^ewis H. Haney. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xvii, 567. 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

Professor Haney has undertaken a task that no American 
economist has heretofore dared to attempt — a history of economic 
thought. For the courage which inspired such an effort, for the 
labor which its execution involved, there can only be high praise. 
It is a fine thing to have attacked Parnassus, even though the 
summit be not scaled. 

The nucleus of the book is an unpublished manuscript by Pro- 
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fessor Ely on the history of political economy. Interest in 
Dogmengeschichte is not the least of Professor Ely’s many services 
to economic study in the United States. The present reviewer 
gratefully recalls membership — as a yellowing manuscript on 
“Hobbes as an economist” attests — in a pioneer seminary course 
on “the economists before Adam Smith” given in Baltimore more 
years ago than is cheering to determine. 

Using the Ely manuscript as a basis Professor Haney has 
expanded its scope and modified its treatment so materially that 
although projected originally as a joint composition, the book now 
appears by mutual consent as of single authorship, but with hearty 
and generous acknowledgment of indebtedness. This circumstance 
of origin throws some light upon the quality of the result. It is 
sometimes easier to write a new book than to revise and amplify an 
old one. Here the outcome is less than those who know and admire 
Dr. Haney’s work feel satisfied would have resulted had a very 
much longer period of scholarly research been devoted to the 
ultimate undertaking, and had minuter preliminary study been 
made of particular periods of thought before a comprehensive 
survey was attempted. The reader puts aside this stout volume of 
five hundred and sixty pages with a liaunting regret that its author 
has not liitched his wagon to a higher star and brought his con- 
spicuous talents to bear upon the illumination of some of the 
regrettably dark places in the history of economic thought — before 
attempting the magrmin opus. 

The fact that the book is designed as “a textbook for the 
growing number of advanced students who study the history of 
economics,” ratlier than as an independent treatise, does not 
absolve responsibility for scientific definitiveness. Be it treatise 
or manual there will be dissent on tlie part of many scholars from 
the proposition wliich Professor Haney advances : “It is perfectly 
obvious that no writer of a book of this kind can have read carefully 
and completely all the works he mentions. Life is too short. 
Moreover, so to read would be a waste of time, even if life were 
longer. , . . Works of this kind can sometimes be ‘sampled.’ 
Traditional views, too, may often be tested in the same way.” 

A W'ork planned and executed in this spirit will inevitably fall 
short in places of scholarly standards. This defect takes the 
form not so much of positive error as of unconvincing exposition, 
in those parts where the secondary material available has not been 
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supplemented by independent inquiry. More serious as affecting 
accuracy of interpretation and clearness of criticism is an insuf- 
ficient emphasis upon economic environment. The interrelation 
of life and thought in the modem era of economic study has been 
so intricate and intimate that any detached examination of texts 
is likely to prove arid in presentation and inadequate in result. 

But although Professor Haney may not have read all the books 
to which he refers and has in but few places added by independent 
research to our pre-existing stock of doctrinal knowledge, he has 
been no mere student of glosses. In the first nine chapters of his 
book dealing with the so-called pre-scientific period, there is less 
intimacy of authorship and the result suffers by comparison with 
some existing narratives. But Adam Smith once reached, Professor 
Haney writes with surer hand and his text is in the main pleasing 
and helpful. 

The composition shows throughout marks of haste and of 
insufficient stylistic revision, and here and there occurs an outright 
slip. But over and above such incidents there is disclosed ready 
acquaintance with commentaries, unusual facility in doctrinal 
synthesis and obvious effort to leave unmentioned nothing that 
is really essential. 

Jacob H. Hollander. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Das Verhdltnis der Mehrwerttheorien von Karl Marx und Thomas 
Hodgskin. By Carl Koepp. Studien zur Sozial- Wirt- 
schafts- und Verwaltungsgeschichte, 6. (Vienna: Carl 
Konegen. 1911. Pp. xviii, £89. 7 m.) 

There is evidence of a renewed interest in the English socialists 
of the early nineteenth century, whom, some time ago Professor 
Foxwell introduced to English readers and Professor Anton 
Menger to German. German translations have recently been made 
of the extremely rare works of these writers ; M. Halevy has written 
an interesting and detailed life of Hodgskin, and now we have as a 
dissertation from the University of Vienna, a careful study of the 
relations of Hodgskin and Karl Marx. It is possible that the 
recent growth of socialism in Great Britain is responsible for awak- 
ening interest in this group of thinkers, of whom scholars have 
long been content with only a vague knowledge. It seems more 
likely, however, in the case of Dr. Koepp, and possibly of most 
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German scholars, that the original impulse comes from a predomi- 
nant interest in Karl Marx, and spreads from him to other writers 
who have relationship with the great German. Dr. Koepp, for 
example, studies Hodgskin’s economics which can be compared 
with the Marxian theory, and does not enter into a consideration 
of the Englishman’s philosophy of individualism. 

Dr. Koepp’s dissertation is almost equally divided into two 
parts : the first a critical comparison of Hodgskin and Marx, and 
the second a series of translations consisting of parts of Hodg- 
skin’s published works, of the closing chapter of Halevy’s biogra- 
phy of Hodgskin, and, what is more valuable because the originals 
are less available, letters from Hodgskin to Francis Place, pre- 
served among the Place manuscripts in the British Museum. Dr. 
Koepp, therefore, presents to his readers material for a compre- 
hensive estimate of Hodgskin’s theories. 

It is, of course, the critical portion of the work which has for 
Flnglish readers greater interest. Dr. Koepp introduces his study 
by a comment on the literature which has gathered about Hodgskin. 
One begins to suspect from his comments on the opinions of various 
English writers that the new national rivalry is being reflected into 
the realms of scholarship, as was the German-French hostility of 
a generation ago. This suspicion, however, is not borne out by 
the sober conclusion of the work. 

Dr. Koepp’s three chapters on value, wages, and interest, he 
regards only as steps in the examination of the theory of surplus 
value. His opinions on this subject it seems well to quote somewhat 
fully. Hodgskin and Marx agree, he finds, in their main contention, 
namely, that interest, rents and profits are produced by 
the laborer in unpaid labor time and represent that part of his 
product which is over and above the means of subsistence. The 
two theories diverge because Hodgskin lacks a formal and sys- 
tematic presentation. He has nothing to correspond to the 
peculiar Marxian terminology and refinements, although Dr. 
Koepp finds occasional indications of distinctions not consistently 
adopted, as, for example, between surplus value and profits in the 
Marxian sense. Hodgskin does not even see the problem Marx 
toiled so laboriously to solve, namely, that profits accrue equally 
to the employer of much and of little labor. Marx had read and 
even quotes Hodgskin, and was undoubtedly much indebted to him. 
Dr. Koepp points out, however, that if one may say that Hodg- 
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skin’s theory was a comer stone, one cannot say that it was the 
comer stone of Marx’s teaching. 

Dr. Koepp employs the method of detail for which German 
scholarship has been famous. One may hope that in his future 
work the material will respond more richly to the method. It is to 
be noted that the employment of German abbreviations where 
Latin are customary and even where abbreviations are not at all 
usual, offers an occasional stumbling-block to the foreign reader. 

Esthee Lowenthal. 

Smith College. 

Awsgewdhlte Lesestucke zum Studium der 'politischen Oekonomie. 

By Karl Diehl and Paul Momeeet. Volumes II and III. 

(Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1911. Pp. vi, 216; viii, 208.) 

The first volume (on Money; cf. American Economic Review, 
December, 1911, p. 802) of Diehl and Mombcrt’s “Selected Read- 
ings” has now been followed by volume two, on Wages, and volume 
three, on Rent. They are on the same plan as the first, except 
that there is a single comprehensive introduction at the beginning 
of the volume, in place of the short introductions which in volume 
one precede the individual selections. This change is an improve- 
ment, as it places before the reader not only a summary of the 
book but a connected (even if sketchy) outline history of the 
development of econo^nic thought on the particular topic to which- 
the volume is devoted. 

The readings on wages seem to fall into two classes; they are 
cither pessimistic or optimistic. This apparently artificial mode 
of selection is, however, simply a resultant and a recognition of 
the prominent role which a particular doctrine — the wage-fund 
theory — has played in economic thinking. If the wage-fund theory 
was unable to descry the slightest gleam of hope for the wage- 
earning classes, it is an easy matter to find theories which are 
equally extreme in the opposite direction. And it is often the 
pessimism of the one set of theories which has engendered the 
optimism of the other. Some such consideration has apparently 
dictated the choice of selections in the present volume. 

The book opens with excerpts from James Mill, Senior, and 
Ricardo, who stand for the wage~fund idea, and a passage from 
Lassalle’s Offenes Antwortschreihen, which presents the “iron law” 
in all its rigidity. So far the gloom is broken only by the views 
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of Herrmann (seeming very modem for the year 1832), that the 
source of wages is in the power of consumers to purchase the 
products of labor. 

Selection number six is from Brentano. He feels that the dis- 
advantages of the laborer, instead of being the corollary of an 
inadequate wage fund, are due to exigencies of the contractual 
relation, and may be remedied by legislation. 

Next in order come the views of Marx as to the progressive 
impoverishment of the wage-earners as capital accumulates. But 
the book closes with a burst of optimism from the American, H. C. 
Carey, to the effect that progress and the growth of capital con- 
stantly improve the lot of the man who sells his labor. The volume 
might have been brought up to date by the inclusion of Professor 
Clark’s optimistic specific-productivity theory. 

Volume three, on Rent, begins with Quesnay’s Tableau Econo- 
mique^ and Adam Smith’s views as given in book I, chapter 4, of the 
Wealth of Nations, The Ricardian theory is then exemplified by 
a passage from Ricardo himself, and one from von Thiiren. The 
views of Mangoldt are given as an attempt at a more generalized 
rent concept, and Marshall’s effort to reconcile new and old — in his 
doctrine of “quasi-rents” — follows. Selection seven is from Carey, 
and gives his well-known attack on the Ricardian doctrine. 

As the views of Marx on rent are too voluminous for this collec- 
tion, the authors print an excerpt from Rodbertus as representative 
of the socialist view. Rent exists as one of the forms under which 
the value created by labor is appropriated by the landlord. Finally 
the volume concludes with a characteristic passage from Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, 

The authors of these “Selected Readings” may have considered 
it impossible to give adequate representation, in any of the three 
volumes, to the views which are held by economists of the present 
day. In the first two their failure to do so does not leave the reader 
with any very serious feeling of incompleteness. But the modem 
discussion of the rent concept has had so vital a bearing on the 
Ricardian doctrine, and has had such clear-cut results, that volume 
three seems to reach only an anti-climax with Rodbertus and Henry 
George. 

The reviewer still feels that such collections are well worth while, 
but they must always be in a certain sense unsatisfactory because 
of their inevitable omissions. 

Princeton University, 


Walter Adriance, 
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Der Wert vm Gesetze. By Ernest Felder. (Innsbruck: Verlag 
der Wagner’schen K. K. Univcrsitatsbuchhandlung. 1912. 
Pp. viii, 166. 4 m.) 

Although intended chiefly for jurists, this work is of interest to 
economists as showing one phase of the intimate relation that 
obtains between economics and jurisprudence. A large part of 
the book is given to a summary of Austrian laws and judicial deci- 
sions relating to value, especially in regard to property and 
contracts. There is, naturally, a lengthy discussion of compensa- 
tion for damages to property and persons. 

Value, as defined by Dr. Felder, is tlie importance of anything 
as contributing to the attainment of some end; and the opposite 
of value is that which prevents such attainment. Ends, therefore, 
must be classified and arranged in order of importance that law- 
makers and judges may have a just idea of relative values. For 
all that, it must be admitted that there is no accurate measure 
of value other than value in exchange as expressed in price, the 
money value by which people measure both satisfactions and depri- 
vations. Thus, compensation may be awarded for a breach of 
contract to marry, and even an offense to honor may be estimated 
in terms of money. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the learned author died while 
in the midst of his work and that the third part, which was to have 
dealt with the concept of value in the laws of other countries, was 
left unfinished. 

J. E. LeRossignol. 

University of Nebraska, 

The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School, By Chen 
Huan-Chang. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vols. XLIV, XLV. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1911. Pp. xiii, 756. 
$5.00.) 

This formidable work is wider in scope than its title indicates, 
for it constitutes a compendium of Chinese economic thought 
analyzed and grouped according to the structure of modem 
political economy. Moreover, the numerous comments on economic 
conditions and changes reflected in the writings of the philosophers 
throw a great deal of light on Chinese economic history. Olf- 
spring of a happy union of Western training and Confucian 
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scholarship this work will take a unique place in economic literature 
and will do much to open the eyes of the West to the worth of 
Chinese thought and the richness of Chinese experience. Many 
interesting contrasts are brought out between the development and 
civilization of the white race and that of the yellow race. 

The reverent spirit of the author toward the sacred writings of 
his race causes him to fail at points where frank criticism and 
evaluation of Chinese doctrines is in order. He is tender with 
doctrines and policies that are not only unsound now, but were 
unsound when they were put forth. No doubt, too, he reads into 
the cryptic utterances of the sage certain modern distinctions that 
are not there. One wonders that a treatise printed in a western 
language should date events in Chinese history by the Confucian 
calendar, the date Anno Domini being given in parenthesis. All 
these, however, are slight blemishes on a work of high and con- 
scientious scholarsliip. Western thinkers will be grateful to the 
devoted Confucian who has made accessible a Chinese system of 
thought that is not only a political economy, but also an ethics and 
a sociology. 

Edwaed Alswokth Ross. 

The University of Wisconsin, 
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Wagner, A. Lehr- und Ilandhuch der poliiischen Oehonomie in ein- 
selnen selbstdndigen Ahteilungen. (Leipzig: C. F. Winter, 1912. 
Pp. viii, 243. 5 m.) 
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Economic History and Geography 
Weltwirthschaftliche Studien, Vortdge und Aufsdtze. By 
Hebmann Schumachek. (Leipzig: Verlag von Veit und 
Comp. 1911, Pp. 574. m.) 

Most of the addresses and papers included in the book by 
Hermann Schumacher have appeared in scientific journals, some 
of them nearly twenty years ago. Several are the result of 
extended journeys which the author made in the United States 
and Eastern Asia in 1898 and again in later years. 

One group comprises three papers on money and banking in the 
United States and Germany (pp. 1-208). The first of these is an 
excellent general account of the “money panic’^ of 1907 with 
special reference to its economic and legislative causes and its 
European effects. The other two deal with reforms in the German 
banking system which the panic of 1907 showed to be necessary, 
and with the concentration of banking in Germany in contrast to 
its decentralized condition in the United States. 

Another group deals with the organization of commerce, 
including a paper (pp. 430-463) devoted to the organization of 
foreign commerce in China, shorter papers on the establishment of 
commercial museums in Germany and of German chambers of 
commerce abroad, together with an extensive paper ( pp. 209-401 ) 
devoted to the organization of the grain trade in the United States. 
Though dating from 1895-1896, this paper presents the best 
compact, general treatment of the subject known to the reviewer. 
It would be well worth while for some one to translate this and 
bring it down to date, using the extensive special literature which 
has accumulated since 1896. 

An important recent paper on the migrations of large scale 
manufacturing industries in Germany and the United States stands 
in a class by itself. It may be regarded as an outgrowth of 
Weber’s noted work. Such migrations are interpreted in terms of 
raw materials, motive power, hand labor, machine labor, trans- 
portation and markets, which account for the drift to the periphery 
in Germany and to the interior in the United States. 

A fourth group has to do with shipping and navigation. Here 
belong two papers on the financial management of inland water- 
ways, and on German shipping interests in the Pacific. Though 
written before the Panama route had been definitely chosen, con- 
siderable attention is given to the probable effects of an interoceanic 
canal. 
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Finally, a series of briefer pieces in the appendix is devoted to 
the educational reactions and implications of modem world 
economics. The author served, in 1901, as Studiendirektor der 
Handelshochschule at Koln; and in 1906 as the first Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Professor at Columbia University, his inaugural address 
there forming the concluding piece in the volume. 

In general the author is interested in practical rather than 
theoretical matters, the private viewpoint tends to predominate, 
and the principal underlying idea, which comes clearly to view in 
the preface, is the promotion of German foreign commerce. The 
book abounds in clear and vigorous writing, and notwithstanding 
that many of the papers are rather out of date, it contains much 
valuable material. Unfortunately there is no index and no table 
of contents except the chapter titles. 

Edwaei) Van Dyke Robinson. 

Kritische Studien zur Literatur und Quellenkunde der Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. By Karl Brauer. (Leipzig: Verlag von Veit 
und Comp. 1912. Pp. 89. 2.4}0 m.) 

This essay must be judged not as an attempt at a comprehensive 
survey of the sources and literature of economic history, but rather 
as more or less fragmentary contributions to the subject, which 
the author promises to continue in a later publication. It is 
confined chiefly to the field of German economic history, and 
singles out in that, for detailed treatment, certain classes of 
sources, and sources on certain topics (landed property, popula- 
tion, money) to the neglect of others. It will be a useful addition 
to the working library of any student of European economic 
history. But it is directed not so much to the reader as to the 
editor of the sources ; and the reader will benefit by it indirectly, 
if its message reaches the ears of those who are higher up in the 
hierarchy of scholarship and who determine the form in which the 
source material appears. The author should receive cordial 
support in his demands that source collections be provided with 
indexes of subjects as well as of persons and places ; that statistical 
items be condensed and summarized, and the numbers given in 
Arabic numerals ; and that the editors of land records should do 
more than they have done to elucidate the topographical questions 
involved. 

Yale University, 


Clive Day. 
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Ultalia Economica nel 1911. By Riccardo Bachi. Published 
as a supplement to ‘‘Riforma Sociale/^ (Torino: Societa 
Tipografica Editrice Nazionale. 191^. Pp. xvi, 249. 5 1.) 

This annual compendium of economic and social developments 
in Italy deserves wider use. Though ostensibly now in its third 
year, it somewhat resembles a work published with the same title 
for two or three years previously, by Pinardi and Schiavi. It 
valuably supplements the Annuario Statistlco. 

The first half of Professor Bachi’s volume deals successively with 
foreign commerce — shipping, exports and imports in relation to 
home production; banking — ^note issue, reserves, various special 
credit institutions; financial markets — fluctuations of securities 
and of foreign exchange; wholesale prices for many articles with 
percental changes from previous years; agricultural and manu- 
facturing output; railways and shipping — extent, direction and 
kinds of service, rates, company agreements, etc. ; labor — unem- 
ployment, wages, agreements, strikes, migration; savings institu- 
tions ; national finance. The information is statistical, descriptive, 
interpretative ; apparently as reliable as possible. Generally 
statistics are for months as well as for the year, but some ten-year 
summaries are given. 

The second half of the volume deals with the year’s changes, or 
agitated changes, in law, private policy, and institutions. Tariff 
h 'Story and controversies, colonial relations, chamber of commerce 
reforms, stock exchange problems; legislation on manufacturing, 
banking, forestry, agriculture; new developments in agricultural 
and social insurance (for example, an account of the new state 
life insurance monopoly) ; the protection of labor; workmen’s and 
employers’ associations; cooperation and housing; municipal effort 
to reduce prices ; transportation — such diverse subjects are treated 
and their salient changes concisely noted, with a sense of balance. 

An appendix provides a well-classified list of the year’s economic 
and social literature. To students who, for their knowledge of 
Italian affairs, have been forced to cull from scattered and ill- 
edited sources, the volume should be of signal utility. 

Robert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 

Allsopp, H. An introduction to English industrial history, (Lon- 
don: Bell. 1912. Pp. 151. 2s.) 
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Aspinall, a. E. The British West Indies, their history, resources, 
and progress, (London: J. Pitman. 1912. Pp. 448. 7s. 6d.) 

I3ell^ H. T. M. and Woodhead, H. G. W. The China year-hook, 
(London: Routledge. 1912. Pp. xxxvi, 468. 10s.) 

Bourgin, G. and H. Le regime de Vindustrie en France de 1814 h 
1830: lieceuil de textes publics pour le Societe dTIistoire Contem- 
poraine, (Paris: Picard. 1912. Pp. xxi, 881. 8 fr.) 

Brunet, M. La breche maritime allemande dans V Empire colonial 
anglais. Preface by M. Dubois. (Paris: E. Guilmoto. 1912. Pp. 
169. 8.50 fr.) 

Butler, C. V. Social conditions in Oxford, (London: Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 1912. Pp. 270. 4s. 6d.) 

G. Cahen. Le livre des comptes de la caravane russe a Pekin en 
1727 - 17 ^^ 8 , (Paris: Alcan. 1911. Pp. xii, 143.) 

Capus, G. Les produits coloniaux; origine, production, commerce, 
(Paris: Colin. 1912. Pp. xvi, 687, ilius. 7 fr.) 

Coppieters, D. and van Ackere, J. Le regime minier du Congo beige, 
(Brussells: J. Gomaere, 1911. Pp, 288. 7.50 fr.) 

Decker, G. P. The riparian right and power conservation in New 
York, (Rochester, N. Y. : G. P. Decker. 1912. Pp, 42. $1.) 

Domville, F. C. W. The United States of Brazil, (New York: Pott. 
1912. Pp. 249. $2.50.) 

Dopsch, a. Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit, vornehm- 
lich in Deutschland, (Weimar: H. Bohlaus. 1912. Pp, x, 874. 9 m.) 

Elder, J. E. The royal fishery companies of the seventeenth century, 
(London: Lehose. 1912. Pp. 144. 5s.) 

Foster, W., editor. The English factories in India, 1637-1641 ; a 
calendar of documents in the India Office, British Museum, and 
Public Record Office, Volume VI. Published under the patronage 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council. (New Yjrk: Oxford 
University Press. 1912. Pp. 46, 389. $4.15.) 

Fraccareta, a. Le forme del progresso economico in Capitanata, 
(Naples: Luigi Piero. 1912. Pp. 178.) 

Gruber, C. Wirtschafts geographic mit eingehender Beriicksichtigung 
Deutschlands, (Berlin; Teubner. 1912, 2.40 m.) 

Guerin, L. Le developpement economique de la France, (Paris: Rous- 
seau. 1912.) 

Hasse, a. R. Index of economic material in documents of the states of 
the United States, Ohio, 1784~1904, Two parts. (Washington; 
Carnegie Institution. 1912. Pp. 1186. $14.) 

Heber, E. a. Japanische I ndustriearbeit, Probleme der Weltwirt- 
schaft, VII. (Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. viii, 282. 9 m.) 
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Herubel, M. a. La France au travail, Vol. II. En suivant les cotes 
de Dunkerque d Saint-Nazaire, (Paris: P. Roger et Cie. 1912. 
4 fr.) 

Keller, A. G. and Bishop, A. L. Commercial and industrial geogra- 
phy, (Boston: Ginn. 1912. Pp. v, 357. $1.) 

Kellicott, W. E. The social direction of human evolution, (New 
York: Appleton. 1912. Pp. xi, 249. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Latifi, a. The industrial Punjab, (New York: Longmans. 1911. 
Pp. xxvii, 304. 4s. 6d.) 

Laurent, T. Le developpement economique de la France, L*industrie 
metallurgique, (Paris: Rousseau. 1912.) 

Levy, R. Histoire economique de Vindustrie cotonniere en Alsace, 
Etude de sociologie descriptive. Preface by R. Maunier. Paris: 
Alcan. 1912. Pp. xxv, 318, diagrams. 10 fr.) 

Marion, H. La dime ecclesiastique en France au XVI IP siecle et sa 
suppression. (Bordeaux: Imp. de ITJniversite. 1912. Pp. xx, 403.) 

Martin, E. Histoire politique et financiere de VAngleterre 10^.6- 
1912. (Paris: Alcan. 1912.) 

Martin, P. F. Peru of the twentieth century (New York: Long- 
mans. 1911. Pp. 348, illus. $4.20.) 

McCulloch, J, E., compiler. The call of the new South. Addresses 
delivered at the Southern Sociological Congress, May 7-10, 1912. 
(Nashville, Tenn. : Southern Sociological Congress. 1912, Pp. 378. 
$ 2 .) 

Moore, M. F. Txco select bibliographies of mediaeval historical study. 
(London: Constable. 1912. 5s.) 

The second bibliography gives a classified list of works relating 
to English manorial and agrarian history to the year 1660. 

Myrick, H. a national view of southern development, (New York: 
Judd. 1912. Pp. 3, 42. 75c.) 

Naylor, W. Trades waste. Its treatment and utilization. With special 
reference to the prevention of river pollution. (New York: Van 
Nostrand. 1912. Pp. 283, illus. $6.50.) 

Neumann, A. Die Bewegung der Lbhne der Idndlichen ‘*freien” 
Arbeiter im Zusammenhang mit der gesamtwirtschaftlichen Ent- 
wicklung im Konigreich Preussen gegenwdrtigen Umfangs vom 
Ausgang des 18 Jahrhunderts bis 1860. (Berlin: Parey. 1911. 
Pp. viii, 400. 7 m.) 

Ogo, F. a. Social progress in contemporary Europe. (Chautauqua, 
N. Y.: The Chautauqua Press. 1912. Pp. vii, 368. $1.50.) 

VON PoHLMANN, R. Geschlchte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialis- 
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mus in der antiken WelU Two volumes. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Munich: C. H. Beck. 1912. Pp. xv, 610; xii, 644.) 

Porter, G. H. The progress of the nation in its various social and 
economic relations from the beginning of the 19th century. New 
edition, revised and brought up to date by F. W. Hirst. (London: 
Methuen. 1912. p. 754. 21s.) 

Rodway, J. Guiana: British, French, and Dutch, South American 
series. (New York: Scribner. 1912.) 

Salmon, S. An introductory economic history of England, (New 
York: Longmans. 1912. Pp. 138. Is. 6d.) 

Tournyol DU Clos, J. Les amortissements de la propriete ecclesias- 
tique sous Louis XIII {IGSO'lOJfO'), (Paris: Giard et Briere. 1912. 
Pp. 306.) 

Whidden, G, C. and Sciioff, W. H. Pennsylvania and its manifold 
activities, (Philadelphia: Twelfth International Congress of Navi- 
gation, Wilfred H. Schoff, Chairman Committee on Publications. 
1912. Pp. 287.) 

Wright, M. J. The social evolution of woman, (Philadelphia: 
Martin & Allardyce. 1912. Pp. 48. $1.) 

The new Canada, A survey of the conditions and prob- 

lems of the Dominion by the Canadian correspondent of **The 
Times,** (London: The Times. 1912. Pp. 118. Is.) 

Catalogue of parliamentary papers, 1901^1910, Being a 

supplement to catalogue of parliamentary papers 1801-1900, (Lon- 
don: King. 1912. Pp. 81. 5s.) 

Report of the joint committee of the legislature on the 

conservation of water, (Albany: State Department. 1912.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

NEW BOOKS 

DeCupis, C. Le vicende dell* agricoltura e della pastorizia nell* agro 
romano, (Rome: Tip. Naz. Bertero. 1911. Pp. 789. 5 1.) 

Elias de Molins, J, La Asociationy Cooperacion Agricolas, Estudio 
social agraria, (Barcelona: Impr. Barcelonesa. Pp, 371. 6 ptas.) 

Frech, F. Deutschlands Steinkohlenf elder und Steinkohlenvorrate, 
(Stuttgart: E. Schweizerbart. 1912. Pp. x, 165. 16 m.) 

Keatinge, G. Rural economy in the Bombay Deccan. (London: 
Longmans. 1912. Pp. xxii, 212. 4s. 6d.) 

Maw, P. T. Complete yield tables for British woodlands and the finance 
of British forestry, (London: Crosty Lockwood. Pp. 120. 7s. 6d.) 

McLeish, j. Mineral production of Canada, Bulletin 143, Canada 
Department of Mines. (Ottawa: 1912. Pp. 328.) 
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Menard, A. Enseignement agricole et menager, agriculture, hygiene, 
travaux du menage, (Paris: H. Vuibert. 1912. Ulus. 1.50 fr.) 

Mueller, E. Der Grossgrundhesitz in der Provins Sachsen. Eine 
agrarstatistische Untersuchung. Sammlung nationalokonomischer 
und statistischer Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaftlichen Semin- 
ars zu Halle, 67. (Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. vii, 128. 5 m.) 

Petrobelli, E. Agricoltura vissuta: ricordi e consigli mese 'per mese, 
ordinati ed aggiornati da Arrigo Marchiori. (Casale: Tip. ditta C. 
Cassone. 1912. Pp. 493. 5 1.) 

Prothero, R. E. English farming. Past and present, (New York: 
Longmans. 1912.) 

Renard, G. and Dulac, A. U evolution industrielle agricole depuis 
cent cinquante ans. Collection de I’histoire universelle du travail. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp. 458, 5 fr.) 

Schmidt, A. Cotton growing in India. (Manchester. 1912. Pp. 
113.) 

Skinner, H. M. and McCredie, A. L., editors. Library of agricul- 
ture. Vol. I, History of agriculture. Vol. II, Crops and crop rota- 
tion. Vol. VII, Forestry and landscape gardening. (Chicago: Cree 
Pub. Co. 1912.) 

Tamaro, D. Trattato complete di agricoltura. (Milano: U. Hoepli. 
1912.) 

Weyhmann, a. Das lothringische Petroleumhad W alschhronn im 16. 
Jahrhundert und die Anfdnge der elsassischen Bitumen-Industrie. 
Wirtschaftsgeschichtliche, 2. (Saarbrucken: A. Weyhmaim. 1912. 
Pp. 54. 1.50 m.) 

The agricultural output of Great Britain. Report on 

enquiries made by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in connec- 
tion with the Census of Production Act, 1906. (London: Wyman. 
1912. Pp. 62. 9d.) 

Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Bielschowsky, F. L*industrie textile dans le rayon de Lodz. (Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 1912.) 

Boerner, a, Kolner Tabakhandel und Tabakgewerbe, 1628-1910. 
Veroffentlichungen des Archivs fiir rheinisch-westfalische Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, 2. (Essen: Baedeker. 1912. Pp. xiii, 249. 6 m.) 

Bonnet, J. L. Les boulangeries et les boucheries municipales et les 
petits commergants. (Paris: Comite executif du parti radical. 
1912.) 
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Craig, A. Primer of industry, (New York; World Book Co. 1912. 
Pp. 80. 30c.) 

Tanner, A. E. Tobacco from the grower to the smoker. Pitman's 
common commodities of commerce. (New York: Pitman. 1912. 
Pp. 118. Is. 6d.) 

Wachenfeld, H. Die deutsch-englische Frage unter hesonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Eisenindustrie, (Lubeck: M. Schmidt. 1912. 
Pp. 47. 0.60 m.) 

The American lumber industry. Official report, 10th 

annual convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers* Associa-- 
tion. (Chicago: Leonard Bronson, Stock Exchange Bldg. 1912. 
Pp. 238. $1.) 

Die Schwer eisenindustrie im deutschen Zollgebiet, ihre 

Entwicklung und ihre Arbeiter, (Stuttgart: A. Schlicke. 1912. 
Pp. xiv, 631. 7.50 m.) 

7, Zuckerindustrie, II, Spiritusindustrie, Verhandlun- 

gen der vom K. K. Handelsministerium veranstalteten Kartellen- 
quete. (Vienna: Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. 1912, Pp, iii, 193; iii, 
163. 2.50 m. each.) 

Transportation and Communication 

The American Transportation Question, By Samuel O. Dunn. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1912. Pp. xi, 289, 
vii. $1.50.) 

A great change has taken place in the last ten years in the 
tone of books devoted to the transportation question. In the 
period of the seventies, eighties, and nineties, this literature, with 
few exceptions, had a distinct point to emphasize of a partisan 
character. The object of the earlier controversy has now been 
conceded, however, by all parties to the discussion ; and no longer 
is the authority of the state to regulate or even to own the 
railroads, if it be deemed wise, questioned. This is a great gain in 
the movement toward constructive legislation. Then authors 
advocated; now they are content to discuss problems, trying to 
answer the question of how to deal with them in the wisest way. 
It is to this class of books that the one under review belongs. It 
is distinctly a helpful book. As becomes a man who has edited a 
journal devoted to railway matters, Mr. Dunn argues, and gener- 
ally conclusively, for a larger and saner attitude toward the 
regulation of railways. He says in the last chapter of the book, 
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‘‘To make government regulation of railroads fair and successful, 
the faulty state on the side of the reactionary that would fall 
short of, and the faulty state on the side of the radical, that would 
exceed, what is right must equally be avoided. No right of the 
public should be left unprotected. But no restriction or burden 
that the protection of the rights of the public does not clearly 
require should be placed on the railroad.” This is the thesis of the 
book. The twelve chapters deal with rate-making, discrimination, 
valuation and profits, efficiency, railways and waterways, and gov- 
ernment regulation. 

While accepting the principle of what the traffic will bear, Mr. 
Dunn frankly admits that it is subject to limitation; the rate 
should be deteimined between the value of service to the shipper 
and the additional cost to the railway. The difference between 
this view and the usual one is the recognition that cost is and 
must be one of the factors in determining rates, but it is the 
minimum factor as against the maximum one, the value of the 
service. The outcome of the author’s position is that there must 
be discrimination in rates involving the problem of when such 
discrimination is fair and what returns a railroad should have in 
order that it may give good and adequate service. It follows that 
all classification is discrimination, and discrimination between 
places is often forced by economic conditions over which the rail- 
road has no power. As to discrimination between persons the 
author invokes wider authority for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in making minimum rates, and calls attention to the 
fact that the railroad is often forced into discrimination which it 
would not willingly commit. 

Mr. Dunn rejects as unsatisfactory the various methods of 
determining the relation of valuation and profits, suggesting in 
turn the earning of fair rates on total value, including the physical 
value and the utility of the road to the public. This is, of course, 
the controversy at issue. How long shall railroads be permitted to 
capitalize the growth of value made by community development? 
The statement that they should have the same chances and profits 
as other private enterprises, is the thing the public has had most 
feeling about; and involves the definition of public and private 
business. It would be a wrong inference to suggest that Mr. Dunn 
looks at the matter wholly from a railroad point of view, but, as 
in other departments of business, there must be left some incentive 
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for managers of railroads to work for. Efficiency is more likely 
to be produced by giving the railroads latitude under such legisla- 
tion as may be passed, than by holding them to maximum earnings 
and minimum rates. 

In pointing out the difference between the canal service of Europe 
and the possible use of rivers in America, the author has checl^ 
any hasty generalizations that may be made on the use of water- 
ways in America. In Europe the rivers flow in the same direction 
as the movement of commerce, and freight rates are higher than 
on our railroads. A big question arises as to tlie value of expendi- 
tures when commerce is not likely to use the improvements if made. 

Each chapter indicates care regarding facts and statement of 
argument ; the book is distinctly sane, and shows the railway view 
at its best. 

Frank L. McVry. 

University of North Dakota. 


Railway Transportation. A History of its Economics and its Rela- 
tion to the State. By Charles Lee Raper. (New York : G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. Pp. 331. $1.50.) 

Professor Raper states in his preface that the chief purpose of 
Ijis book is to revise and enlarge Hadley’s work on Railroad Trans- 
portation. As was inevitable, however, in bringing to date a book 
written twenty-seven years ago, the material added has greatly 
exceeded in quantity the original text. Also considerable portions 
have been omitted, and all has been rewritten ; the final product is 
essentially new. A comparison between the treatises of President 
Hadley and Professor Raper shows that both contain concise and 
systematic accounts of the development of railroads in Europe 
and in the United States, both agree closely in their discussion of 
events prior to 1885, and both are critical of the results of public 
ownership. Summarizing his conclusions after a review of Euro- 
pean experience, Professor Raper declares that government 
operation in general has not paid its way, has not supplied either 
particularly cheap or excellent service, and is not needed in Great 
Britain or in the United States to supply a lack of railway facilities 
or to correct the abuses of private management. Hadley’s position 
a generation before had been substantially the same. On the other 
hand, Professor Raper has given us a much fuller discussion of 
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traffic conditions and rate structures in Europe and America than 
can be found anywhere in Hadley. 

The book under review lacks the nervous, epigrammatic style 
which made the reading of Hadley’s work a pleasure, and it lays 
much less emphasis on points of principle. One searches in vain 
for illustrations such as those which lend color to Hadley’s chapters 
on Railroad Ownership and Speculation, and Competition and 
Combination. Some positive criticisms should also be made. There* 
is no mention of the Sherman anti- trust law nor of our recently 
developed public utilities commissions in the chapter on American 
railroad regulation. The time-worn fallacy of citing the ratio 
between operating expenses and operating income as evidence of the 
cost of railroad op( ration appears in several places. The com- 
parisons between German and American freight rates are not 
altogetlier satisfying. One would like to find more evidence of the 
truth of the statement that rates for short distances are approxi- 
mately the same in both countries, in view of the very definite 
contention on the part of some German writers that rates are lower 
in Germany for all distances up to 300 or 400 km. The short 
average haul of 109 km. on German state railroads makes this 
point of predominant importance. Professor Raper would prob- 
ably have been slower to criticise Prussian management because its 
freight cars move during less than four hours out of the twenty- 
four if he had reflected that freight cars in the United States 
average only twenty miles a day. In spite of these and similar 
defects the discussion is both convenient in form and scientific in 
spirit; it will probably serve better than any other to give the 
American or English student an idea of the relative conditions of 
railroad transportation and the course of railroad legislation in 
his own and other lands. 

Stuart Daggett. 

University of California, 

Manual of Navigation Laws, By Edwin M. Bacon. (Chicago: 

A. C. McCiurg and Company. 1912. Pp. 81. 50 cents.) 

This little book is a companion to the Manual of Ship Subsidies 
published in 1911, and, like its predecessor, is compact and con- 
cise. It sketches the history and present status of navigation laws 
in various countries: “measures of preference and exclusion by 
which maritime nations endeavor to protect their native or national 
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ships in the carrying trade of the sea against foreign competition, 
and to exclude foreign ships from participating on equal terms 
with their own marine in their coastal trade or that of the colonies 
or possessions they may have.’’ 

Emphasis is naturally given to the American system and the 
English system on which it was based. At the end of chapter 5 
is a very useful summary of our present navigation laws. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the United States is the only nation 
not permitting its citizens to buy ships anywhere and register 
them as national vessels under the national flag. Since the book 
was written the Panama Canal bill has passed, with a rider 
permitting us to purchase from foreign shipbuilders, duty free, 
ships for use in foreign trade. E. J. Clapi*. 

NEW BOOKS 

Chandler, W. The express service and rates- (Chicago: La Salle 
Extension University. 1912. Pp. iv, 207.) 

Droell, H. Sechsig Jahre hessischer Eisenbahnpolitik 1836-1896, 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Huinblot. 1912. 7 in.) 

Jackman, W. J. and others. Modern railway and steamship lines. 
(Minnea])olis : University Extension Society. 1912. Pp. 400.) 

Krziva, A. Emden und dcr Dortmund-Ems-Kanal unler hesonderer 
Beriichsichtigung ihrer Bedeutung fur Import und Export im nieder- 
rheinis ch-west falls die n Industriegehiet. Probleme dcr Wcltwirt- 
schaft, VIII. (Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. xi, 178. 7 rn.) 

Macbeth, A. D. The rationale of rates. (Edinburgh: Hodge. 1912. 
2s. 6d.) 

Mittre, V. Droit commercial des chemins de fer. (Paris: Berger- 
Levrault. 1912, Pp. 992. 20 fr.) 

PiM, F. W. The railways and the state. (London: Unwin. 1912. Pp. 
302. 5s.) 

Shelton, W. A. I'lie lakes-to-the-gulf deep xvaterway. A study of the 
proposed channel, terminals, water craft, freight movement, and rail 
and boat rates. Reprinted with additions from “The Journal of 
Political Economy/' XX, 6, 7. (Chicago: MeClurg. 1912. Pp. x, 
133. $1.) 

Stueck, T. Der Rheinschiffbau am deutschen Rhein und in den 
Niederlanden. Munchener volkswdrtscliaftlichc Studien, 117. 
(Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1912. Pp. ix, 101. 3 m.) 

— Railroad operating costs, arranged to include the opera- 
tions of 1911. (New York: Suffern & Son. 1912. Pp. 144. $2.) 
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Railroad statistics; comparative operating statistics of 

fifty-three of the principal railroads in the United States for the 
four years ending June 30, 1911, (New York: Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. 1912. $1.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Geschichte des Welthandels, By Georg Schmidt. Aus Natur 
und Geisteswclt, 118. Second edition. (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1912. Pp. iv, 146. 1.25 m.) 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s 
walking on his hind legs. It is not done well; but you are sur- 
prised to find it done at all.” The reviewer must borrow the 
quotation to express his feeling over the attempt to write the 
history of the world’s commerce, from ancient Egypt to the present 
day, in this little duodecimo. The book suffers from bad propor- 
tion (more space is given to ancient and classical commerce than 
to the whole nineteenth century) ; it is not free from faults of 
theory (the favorable balance of the United States is explained 
by reference to the variety of natural resources) ; and it is notably 
chauvinistic in tone. Yet it does comprise a great many signifi- 
cant facts, and can be recommended on that account to those who 
want their economic history compressed in pellet form. 

Ceive Day. 


NEW BOOKS 

Baratti, O. JJindustria e il commercio delle carni congelate nelV 
Argentina con speciale riguardo al mercato italiano, (Varazze: Tip. 
G. Both. 1912. Pp. ix, 124.) 

Haerrv, a. Die Grundlagen des Verkehrs und die historische Ent- 
wicklung des Landverkehrs, Die historische Entwicklung der 
schweizerischen Verkehrswege, I. (Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. 1911. 
Pp. 276. 10 m.) 

Lexis, W. Das Handelswesen, II, Die Effektenhorse und die innere 
Handelspolitik, Sainmlung Goschen, 297. (Berlin: G. J. Goschen. 
1912. Pp. 107.) 

Mori, P. Die Handelshesiehungen der Schweiz mit den Nachhar- 
staaten unter hesonderer Berucksichtigung des Exporthandels, 
(Bern: A. Francke. 1912. Pp. 47. 2 m.) 

Pi la, F. Une campagne d* attache commercial, Les grands marches 
d*Extreme-Orient (Japon et Chine), (Paris: Riviere. 1912. Pp. 
258. 3 fr.) 

Lectures on British commerce, including finance, insurance, 

business, and industry, (London: Pitman. 1912. Pp. 296. 7s. 6d.) 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and 
the Exchanges 

Report upon the Price of Gas m Chicago. By Edward W. Bemis. 
(Chicago : Chicago Council Committee on Gas, Oil and Electric 
Light. 1911. Pp. 31.) 

This report is a criticism of an earlier investigation on the same 
subject made by William J. Hagenah for the Chicago Council 
Committee on Gas, Oil and Electric Light. It illustrates afresh 
the dilEculties encountered in attempting to determine the amount 
on which a municipal service corporation is entitled to earn a fair 
rate of return — the central point in rate fixing. Agreement can 
usually be reached on the valuation of physical property. The 
allowances to be made for interest and taxes during construction, 
organization expense, contractor’s profits, engineering and the 
like are at best matters of speculation where the cost of reproduc- 
tion is the basis, and not book records. The task of arriving at 
figures for these items is, however, easy, compared to the problem 
of fixing ‘Agoing value” or the cost of developing the business. 
Here calculations are based more or less on pure hypothesis. By 
the use of different starting points and different rates of interest 
in the calculation, the most diverse results may be obtained. In 
this instance the amount arrived at by Mr. Hagenah, some $15,- 
000,000, is equal to one fourth of the amount on which he would 
allow the company a return in determining the fairness of the rate 
for gas. By starting from another and seemingly plausible esti- 
mate of the value of the property at the organization of the present 
company, Mr. Bemis shows that there is no justification at all for 
any claim for going value — past revenue liaving more than paid 
for all legitimate costs of building up the business including a 
fair return on the property used in behalf of the public. 

The method employed in Mr. Hagenah’s calculation of going 
value has received sanction from the Wisconsin commission. It is 
evident, however, that it must be used with extreme care, else by 
manipulation of figures any rate could be justified. 

H. G. Friedman. 


NEW BOOKS 

Aupetit, a. and others. Les grands marches financiers. Conferences 
faites a VEcole des Sciences politiques, (Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp, 
342. 3.50 fr.) 

A preface by M. Raphael Georges-Levy outlines the plan of the 
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studies which deal with the foremost banking problems as relating 
to Paris, Berlin, London, and New York, 

Baker, J. W. Twentieth century bookkeeping and accounting, (Cin- 
cinnati: Southwestern Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. x, 304. $1.) 

Baron, A. T)er Haus- und Grundhesitzer in Preussens Stddten einst 
und jetzt, (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. xii, 154. 4 m.) 

Becque, E. L*internationalisation des capitaux, (Paris: Coulet et 
Fils. 1912. Pp. 420. 6 fr.) 

Bloch, O. La reforme des bourses de marchandises en France et 
V organisation de ces bourses en Allemagne, (Paris: Rousseau. 
1912. 6.75 fr.) 

Cross, J. A. Limited liability companies, the law and practice, with 
the cases and precedents, (London: Simpkin. 1912. Pp. 640. 
10s. 6d.) 

Day, j. E. Stock-broker * s o^ce organization, management and ac- 
counts, (New York: Pitman. 1912. Pp. 12, 231. $3.) 

Gilbreth, F. B. Primer of scientific management. Introduction by 
L. D. Brandeis. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1912. Pp. viii, 108. 
$ 1 .) 

Guilmard, E. Le marche libre de la bourse de Paris, (Paris: P. 
Rosier. 1912.) 

Hartness, j. Human factor in works management, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1912.) 

Head, F. D. The transfer of stocks, shares, and other marketable 
securities, A manual of the law and practice, (London: Pitman. 
1912. Pp. 220. 5s.) 

Huberich, C, H. The commercial law of Australia and New Zealand, 
(London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1912. Pp. 768. 37s. 6d.) 

Reprinted from The Commercial Laws of the World, 

Hull, W. H. Securities based on natural resources, (Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co. 1912. Pp. 7.) 

Reprinted from “Securities Review." 

Johnson, G. Foreign exchange in accounts, (London: E. Wilson. 
1912. Pp. 132. 4s.) 

Knox, J. S. Salesmanship and business efficiency, (Red Wing, Minn.: 
Red Wing Printing Co. 1912. Pp. 231. $1.50.) 

Lewis, J. H. The Oregon system of water titles. Bulletin, No. 2. 
(Salem, Oregon: Pub. Doc, April 15, 1912. Pp. 16, illus.) 

Maury, F. Les valeurs fran^aises depuis dix ans, Leurs resultats, 
Leurs garanties. Etudes statistiques, (Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp, 
168. 4 fr.) 
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Mules, R. La bourse de Paris et la compagnie des agents de change, 
(Paris: J. Victorion. 1912. 3.50 fr.) 

Moody, J. How to analyze railroad reports, (New York: Analyses 
Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 217. $2.) 

Nakamura, Y. Law of Japanese landownership in Washington state 
and United States territories. Text in Japanese. (Seattle, Wash.: 
Minosuke Yorita. 1912. Pp. 154. $1.) 

Passow, R., editor. Materialien fiir das wirtschaftswissenschaftliche 
Studium, Vol. II. Effektenhbrsen, (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. 
Pp. 148. 2.50 m.) 

To be reviewed. 

Reich, E. Der Wohnungsmarht in Berlin von 18Jt0-1910, Staats- 
und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 164. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1912. Pp. vii, 160. 4 m.) 

Selden, G. C. Psychology of the stock market, (New York: Ticker 
Pub. 1912. Pp.‘l20. $1.) 

Simpson, Thaciier, and Bartlett. Compilation of statutes relating 
to contracts for the conditional sale or lease of railroad rolling stock 
and equipment, (New York: Evening Post Job Printing Office. 
1912. Pp. ii. 111.) 

Teller, W. P. and Brown, H. E. Modern business methods, (Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally. 1912. 75c.) 

Thompson, J. W. and others. Indiana forms; forms and precedents 
for business and conveyancing, including acknowledgments, bank- 
ruptcy, cities and towns, corporations etc,, thoroughly annotated, 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1912. Pp. xxxviii, 1142. $6.) 

Tompkins, L. J. The law of commercial paper, (New York: A. B. 
Crockett. 1912. Pp. xlii, 307. $2.50.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organizarioii 

A Treatise on Monopolies and Unlawful Combinations or 
Restraints, By Joseph A. Joyce. (New York: The 
Banks Law Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. Ixvi, 768. 
$6.60.) 

This is a lawyer’s treatise based upon the common law and the 
decisions which have been rendered in English and American 
courts. It discusses all forms of combination, all forms of 
monopolies, from both the national and the state standpoint. It 
is particularly full of definitions and statements fortified by a 
wealth of citations to American and English cases; it not only 
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treats of the law and its interpretation, but of procedure under 
the law, of pleading, and of evidence. An appendix contains the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case and the 
head-notes of the opinion in the Tobacco case. Forty pages are 
required to list the cases cited and an index of ninety-five pages 
follows. The book thus has all of the conveniences for ready 
reference and consultation. 

To the economist, this treatise is chiefly interesting as a com- 
mentary upon the failure of the courts to keep pace with the 
progress of economic thought. To illustrate, the following quo- 
tation from the decision of the court in the case of the State vs. 
Duluth Board of Trade (107 Minn. 506) is selected: ^ 

To say that a combination restrains trade and prevents competition 
is a repetition of the same idea — giving two names to the same thing. 
Whatever prevents competition in trade, necessarily restrains trade. 

It is evident that Judge Elliot, who rendered this opinion, is 
dominated by the precepts of the Middle Ages. Trade is looked 
upon as a struggle between merchants rather than as a process 
by which the producer reaches the consumer. According to the 
idea above quoted, every monopoly granted by a government 
must restrain trade. The Post Office Department, and the rail- 
roads operated by the various governments would further restrain 
trade, although in each of the cases the policy of the government 
might in reality promote the usefulness of the post oflSce and 
railway by an adjustment of rates and operation such that a vast 
extension of the service would result. The same general attitude 
is maintained by the law in determining who may sue whenever a 
combination to restrain and monopolize trade is charged. Only 
those who can show that their property is injured are legally 
entitled to bring action. It is assumed, of course, that the state 
or federal government through its legal department, will conduct 
the prosecution. Where action is sought through an injunction, it 
may be brought only through the Attorney-General. 

The ideas of the court in regard to railroad competition are 
particularly illuminating. The constitution of Texas provides 
that “no railroads ... or managers of any railroad corporation 
shall consolidate the stock, property or franchises of such corpor- 
ation with ... or in any way control any railroad corporation 
owning or having in its control a parallel or a competing line” 
(p. 436). Under such provisions as that quoted the courts gen- 
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erally hold that a railroad under construction for the purpose of 
entering into competition with another railroad between two 
points, is parallel, and after it goes into operation, it is compet- 
ing. The law as construed by the judges, therefore, has generally 
encouraged the building of parallel lines, even where it is evident 
from the economic point of view that the result must be either their 
final consolidation, bankruptcy or both, or rates sufficiently high 
to enable them to earn a return upon the fixed investment. 

It is interesting to notice, however, that the investigations and 
conclusions of economists are beginning to have an influence, 
which is well illustrated in the definitions of monopoly. Until 
recently, the courts have defined a monopoly as follows: 

A monopoly is an institution or allowance by the king, by his grant, 
commission, or otherwise to any person or persons, bodies politique, or 
corporate, of or for the sole buying, selling, making, working, or using 
of anything, whereby any person or persons, bodies politique or corpor- 
ate, are sought to be restrained of any freedome, or liberty that they 
had before, or hindered in their lawful trade (4 Blackstone*s Comm,, 
159, quoted on p. 7). 

The legal idea has been gradually changing from that of an 
exclusive privilege conferred upon a few, to the control of a com- 
modity by one organization. This view has recently been affirmed 
by the federal Supreme Court in defining monopoly as “unified 
tactics in regard to prices.” Other examples might be cited 
proving the influence of economic thinking upon judicial decisions. 

Maurice H. Robinson. 

The Regulation of Municipal Utilities, Edited by Clyde Lyndon 
King. National Municipal League Series. (New York: 1). 
Appleton and Company. 1912. Pp. ix, 404. $1.50.) 

This work, published under the auspices of the National Munici- 
pal League, embodies the more important papers presented to that 
body, supplemented by a number of articles written especially for 
this volume. It is, however, more than a collection of essays. Dr. 
King has supplied a large part of the text, and his general discus- 
sion of problems serves to give unity to the book, and to assemble 
from a number of disconnected articles a general work on tlie 
relations of municipalities to their utility corporations. 

The book is divided, in effect, into two parts, the essentials of a 
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franchise policy and regulation by city and state commissions. 
Emphasis is laid on the organization and work of the commissions 
of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and New York. The views here 
presented embody the advanced thought on control of public utili- 
ties, laying stress on indeterminate, and in any event, short-time 
franchises, and the necessity for public service commissions with 
large powers to exercise continuous supervision and control. This 
is, in Dr. King’s opinion, the solution of the problem of the city 
in relation to its utility corporations. The right of the munici- 
pality to take over ownership and to operate street railways and 
other enterprises is needed chiefly as a club to ensure fair dealing 
by the companies. 

The articles, together with Dr. King’s chapters, cover a consid' 
erable range of subjects. Under the head of discussion concerned 
with general principles attention may be called to such valuable 
contributions as Dr. Wilcox’s ^‘Elements of a Constructive Fran- 
chise” and “Suggestions for a Model Street Railway Franchise 
Policy” ; and to Commissioner Maltbie’s paper, “A Rapid Transit 
Policy for Greater New York.” A number of articles deal with 
local struggles with municipal corporations, the organization and 
practical work of different commissions, special problems in rate 
regulation, accounting, etc. 

The book necessarily suffers from the manner of its composi- 
tion; the articles included arc of uneven merit both in substance 
and form. There is inevitably repetition, and on the other 
hand, some important questions, such as the problem of 
valuation for rate making, the decisions of the courts, and taxa- 
tion, receive but scant treatment. In some of the papers dra- 
matic incidents overshadow the principles involved. 

The w'ork is none the less welcome as a general discussion of 
the relations of municipality and utility corporations. Coming 
after Dr. Delos F. Wilcox’s comprehensive study of Municipal 
Franchises, the importance of this volume is in its briefer and more 
general treatment of the problems. It will doubtless help to 
educate a larger circle to an appreciation of the importance of 
municipal utility corporations in urban life, and to stimulate 
intelligent public interest in the granting of franchises, and in the 
regulative efforts of public service commissions. 

H. G. Friedman. 
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Report of St, Louis Public Service Commission to the Municipal 
Assembly of St, Louis on Rates for Electric Light and Power, 
(St. Louis. 1911. Pp. 81, appendices.) 

This is a valuable document, illustrating the work of a munici- 
pal public service commission in dealing with local utility problems. 
Among the details of its report the subject of valuation naturally 
holds the foreground. Attention may be called to the treatment 
by the commission of the company’s claims for real estate, and for 
intangible items under the head of organization expense, engineer- 
ing, contractor’s profits, interest and taxes during construction, 
discounts on securities, and particularly the “cost of establishing 
the business.” The diversity of opinion on the value of real estate 
is an amusing example of “expert” testimony. The commission’s 
criticism of the contentions in behalf of the company under the 
head of intangible property is eminently sane and fair. 

The student interested in corporate evolution will find traced 
for him in an appendix the story of the consolidations and 
mergers, out of which the present company developed. 

A valuable feature of the document is the report of the chief 
engineer, reviewing in detail the theories of differential rates for 
electricity to different classes of consumers and the practical 
difficulties involved in scientific rate making. 

H. G. Fkiedman. 


NEW BOOKS 

Cross, J. A. Limited liability companies, the law and practice, with 
cases and precedents, (London: Simpkin. 1912. Pp. 640. 10s. 6d.) 

Dux. Lie Aluminium-Industrie-Aktiengesellschaft Neuhansen und ihre 
Konkurrenzgesellschaften, (Lucerne: I. M. Abbins Erben. J912. 
Pp. 92. 1 m.) 

Flechtheim, J. Deutsches Kartellrecht, Vol, I, Die rechtliche Or-- 
ganisation der Kartelle, (Mannheim: J. Bensheimer's Verlag. 1912. 
Pp. vi, 214. 5 m.) 

Goetz. Das Spirituskartell, Volkswirtschaftliche Abliandlungen der 
badischen Hochschulen, 7. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1912. Pp. vii, 
252. 5.20 m.) 

Hillringhaus, a. Die deutseken Roheisensyndikate in ihrer Ent- 
wicklung zu einem allgemeinen Roheisenverbande, (Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1912. Pp. 115. S m.) 

Lagarde, P. and Batardon, L. Les societes commerciales : en nom 
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collectif, en commandite simple, anonymes, en commandite par 
actions, en participation, a capital variable. (Paris: Dunod et Pinat, 
1912. 9 fr.) 

Neumann, M. Das Reichsmonopol fur Petroleum. (Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Fachliteratur. 1912. Pp. 60. 2 m.) 

Rothschild, E. Kartelle. Gewerkschaften und Genossenschaften nach 
ihrem innern Zusammenhang im Wirtschaftsleben. (Berlin: J. 
Springer. 1912. 4>.80 m.) 

Smith, J. B. R. Nature, organization and management of corpora- 
tions under *‘An act concerning corporations {revision of 1896)** of 
the state of New Jersey, together with the text of the statutes 
relating thereto, to the end of the legislative session of 1912, with 
forms and precedents. (Newark, N. J.: Department of State. 1912. 
Pp. 388. $2.50.) 

Stoeckls, a. Spatromische und byzantinische Ziinfte. (Leipzig: 
Dieterich. 1911.) 

SciiWANDT, J. Die deutschen Ahtien-Ges ells chaf ten im Rechtsver- 
kehr mit Frankreich und England. Verlegung des Sitzes und Rechts- 
stellung ihrer Niederlassungen im Ausland. Arbeiten zum Handels- 
Gewerbe- und Landwirtschaftsrecht, 11. (Marburg: N. G. Elwert's 
Verlag. 1912. Pp. xxi, 448. 10 m.) 

Watrous, E. The corporation act of Connecticut, revised and anno- 
tated. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1912. $2.25.) 

Public utility laws and court decisions. Proceedings of 

the Uventy-third annual convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners. ( Washington : Traffic Service Bureau. 
1912. Pp. 1507. $7.50.) 

Loi norvegienne du 19 juillet 1910 sur les societes anony- 
mes et les societes en commandite par actions suivie de la loi du 6 
aout 1897 sur les obligations au porteur. (Paris: A. Pedone. 1912.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

The Standard Rate in American Trade Unions. By David A. 
McCabe. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. Series XXX, No, (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1912. Pp. 251.) 

The treatment of the subject of this monograph is not as 
comprehensive as the title would indicate. The breadth of view, 
however, was purposely narrowed by the author who does not 
profess to offer a complete view of the standard rate. In his 
introduction he states his point of view as follows ; 
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In the present study, the standard rate is considered solely as a 
device for securing effective union participation in the determination of 
wage rates by union bargaining or by collective enforcement. The 
standard rate is regarded as a trade-union device, as a piece of union 
mechanism, and attention is directed entirely toward the question of 
form and extent of application, and especially to the manner in which 
it fulfils its purpose of enabling the union to bring its collective 
strength to bear in behalf of the individual member in the settlement 
of actual wages. 

The author disclaims the intention of discussing any of the 
social implications of the standard rate, thus leaving out of con- 
sideration many of the most interesting phases of the subject. 
Although much valuable data have been collected, and several 
important phases are described, it seems to the reviewer that the 
author has not completed the study of that phase of his intended 
field dealing with “the manner in which it fulfils its purpose of 
enabling the union to bring its collective strength to bear in 
behalf of the individual member in the settlement of wages.” 

A full description of the administralion of the piece scale, under 
many varying conditions encountered in many different trades, is 
given in chapter 1. It includes an analysis of the chief features 
of piece-scale construction as well as an excellent classification and 
description of the important elements directly affecting the rate 
of remuneration in various trades. The many examples cited give 
a convincing picture of the difficulties encountered when attempting 
to construct a piece scale that can be practically adjusted to the 
many different conditions existing in any given trade. 

In dealing with the standard time rate in chapter 2, the author 
has come nearer to an analytical discussion of important motives 
and policies than in any other chapter. There is an ample treat- 
ment of the attitude of trade-unions toward the classification of 
workers on the basis of competency. However, the questions of 
union policy in regard to premium and bonus systems, and the 
relation of wages and efficiency, in their bearing upon tlie power 
of the trade-union to establish standard rates, deserve at this time 
a much more thorough consideration than the author has given. 

In chapter 3, the area of the standard rate is discussed in its 
following aspects: the history of the attempts, struggles, failures, 
and partial successes of various trade-unions to establish and 
extend the area of the standard rate; the extent to which the 
uniform rate is now established locally, districtally, and nationally, 
and an enumeration of many exceptions and variations in partic- 
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ular trade-unions ; and a meager statement of the principles dis- 
cerned in the policy of the union as to the extension of the area 
of the uniform rate. 

Chapter 4 is given up largely to a classification of the trade- 
unions from the viewpoint of their attitude toward the system of 
wage payment, and to a statement and enumeration of those 
trade-unions which fall into the five different classes. 

Throughout the work there is much information concerning 
the customs of individual unions and their attitudes toward spe- 
cific policies. It comprises a most eloquent statement of diffi- 
culties, irregularities, qualifications, exceptions, interpretations, 
etc., that must be taken into account when attempting to put into 
practice anything that approaches uniformity or standardization. 

The two chief adverse criticisms have to do with the length and 
the omissions. The main body of the work is needlessly drawn 
out; much of the reader’s time could have been saved without 
detracting from the clearness or completeness of the monograph 
if some of the data embodied in the main part of the page had been 
put into the footnotes. After making a general statement which 
covers perhaps a few lines, the author then proceeds to follow 
it with page after page of data illustrating the statement. An 
example is found in chapter 3, where, after giving a page and a 
half to general discussion, he devotes the next forty pages largely 
to a detailed statement of the struggles of various unions in 
attempting to extend the area of the standard rate. 

H. A. E. Chandler. 

University of Arizona. 

Finding Employment for Children who Leave the Grade Schools 
to go to Work. Report to the Chicago Woman's Club, The 
Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnae and The Wo- 
man's City Club. (Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, Department of Social Investigation. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 191S. Pp. 56. 25 cents.) 

In a manner, at once attractive and serious, the social conse- 
quences of what might be called the deformative years of a child’s 
life are briefly described in the first pages of this report prepared 
by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Edith Abbott, and Anne S. 
Davis. ‘‘At the age when children in a well-to-do family are still 
treated as children and never allow’ed to make any important 
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decision about their future careers, the boy or girl in a poor 
family is turned loose to Snd work alone.” The three important 
aspects of the problem are: (1) to discover the opportunities for 
employment, “educational and disciplinary instead of demoraliz- 
ing”; (2) to devise the machinery for “fitting the right boy or 
girl into the right job”; (3) to supervise the child so placed. 

The outline proceeds to present the satisfactory results of a 
small experiment in Chicago with boys from the parental school 
and girls from settlements, especially the handicapped children, 
and from the Washbumc school — the latter a normal group. The 
summary on pages ten to eleven of what such practical vocational 
guidance requires is admirable. Probably the brevity of the 
experiment accounts for the failure to present many specific 
suggestions as to methods, especially with regard to relations with 
school, parent, child, and employer, which would be of inestimable 
value to others entering upon a similar task. The two convictions 
produced by the experiment are evidently: (1) the importance of 
creating trade schools in Chicago; (^) the “great need of under- 
taking the delicate task of employment supervision ... a proper 
function of the school.” 

That a knowledge of the industries in which children may and 
should be employed is vital to the successful issue of any child 
employment bureau is recognized by the experiments undertaken 
in America and is especially emphasized by the English Juvenile 
Labour Exchanges. The outline here given of “the opportunities 
of employment in Chicago open to girls unde r sixteen” is typical 
of the sort of working survey which must be made in immediate 
connection with the bureau. One may query their value to the 
reader, except for general information, for the indefiniteness of 
knowledge due to the limited scope of enquiry as to type of work, 
opportunities, and wage and seasonal conditions bars its utility 
for actual guidance elsewhere. The fuller studies proposed will 
surely be invaluable. 

Not the least important section of the pamphlet is the outline 
of the movement for the direction of juvenile employment in 
England, through the cooperation of the Board of Trade 
(Labour Exchanges) and the Board of Education (Education 
Committees). The list of Trade and Technical Classes for Girls 
in Chicago and the selected bibliography relating to employment 
supervision supply valuable working data. 

Simmons College, Boston, Susan M. Kingsbuey. 
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The Coal Miner: A Study of Ms Stru,ggle to Secure Regulated 
Wages in the Hockmg Valley, By Earl A. Saliees. (Beth- 
lehem, Pa.: Bethlehem Printing Company. 191^. Pp. 65.) 

Dr. Sailers has written a very brief sketch of the struggle of 
the coal miner in southeastern Ohio. The year, 1884, is held to 
mark the close of the era of unregulated competition in the coal 
fields, and the opening of the period of organization and of arbi- 
tration. The last third of the monograph is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the truck system of payment. Company stores are 
operated in the Hocking Valley at the present time; but they 
“probably do not receive more than one half or two thirds of the 
patronage they formerly commanded.” 

The Hocking Valley field offers an excellent opportunity for a 
valuable monograph showing how concentration of ownership and 
the development of harmonious relations with the coal roads 
affected the labor situation; but this sketch is altogether too 
brief. The manner in which outside competition and the competi- 
tion between mines having coal seams of varying thickness have 
produced the well-known form of wage agreements between miners 
and operators, is too hastily presented ; and the form of organiza- 
tion and the preamble of the constitution of the United Mine 
W^orkers is given an undue proportion of space. 

Frank T. Carlton. 

Opportunities m School and Industry for Children of the Stock- 
yards District, By Ernest L. Talbert. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1912. Pp. vi, 64. 28 cents.) 
Mercury Poisoning m the Industries of New York City and 
Vicinity, By Mrs. Lindon W. Bates, Chairman of Com- 
mittee upon Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. (New 
York: Women’s Welfare Department of the National Civic 
Federation. Pp. 132.) 

Mine Accidents and their Prevention: For the Instruction of Mme 
Workers, Especially Adapted for the Teachmg of English to 
Non-English Speakmg People, By J. H. Dague and S. J. 
Phillips. (Scranton, Pa.: Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Co. 1912. Pp. 69.) 

These three monographs are indicative of the growing interest 
in the conservation of human resources. Dr. Talbert’s monograph 
is the first of a series of investigations of the stockyards district 
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in the city of Chicago carried on under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago settlement. The study “has the advantage of 
being focused on a limited area and of proceeding from a social 
settlement” which is in intimate contact with the people and 
activities of the district. The people studied are recent immigrants 
of various nationalities. Nearly all of the workers are employed 
in the stockyards ; their work is unskilled and their wages low. 
Economic pressure, tlie ignorance of parents and tl\e willingness 
of children are found to be the chief causes of the exodus from 
school soon after the age of fourteen years is reached. The 
typical child of the district leaves school while in the fifth or sixtli 
grade; and the occupation secured, as a rule, leads only lo a 
“blind-alley.” The boy or girl usually changes jobs frequcntl}^, 
often with a considerable period of unemployment intervening. 
The haphazard or “pack-pedlar” metliods of obtaining jobs arc 
especially detrimental to impressionable children of fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. 

As the result of this painstaking and valuable investigation, Dr. 
Talbert offers several suggestions whicli are worthy of careful 
consideration: (a) The minimum scliool age should be raised to 
sixteen years; (b) Provision should be made for continuation 
schools for the instruction of young workers; (c) The work of 
the day scliool should be reorganized so thal its work will “center 
about occupational and concrete problems and processes”; (d) 
provision should be made in the public schools for vocational 
guidance. 

Mrs. Bates’ study deals chiefly with the manufacture of felt hats 
which is “the great mercurial industry.” Mercury poisoning is 
easily curable in the early stages; “and the risk of contracting 
the disease can, in a large measure, be eliminated by simple, 
prophylactic measures, sanitation being a great aid.” But, if not 
cured in the early stages, it soon causes a rapid decline in the 
earning power of the victim. A special investigator presents data 
for 122 cases of mercurial poisoning. 

In conclusion, eleven definite recommendations are made for the 
purpose of regulating industries in which mercury is used. Eight 
of these relate to sanitary conditions ; and regular medical 
inspection is demanded. The last two recommendations are of 
especial interest. “Compensation for disease should be a tax upon 
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the poison-using industry begetting it and profiting from it^^ ; and 
“the industry should supply insurance for the men working in 
processes of such unhealthiness that insurance companies decline 
the risk.” The monograph is a welcome addition to our inade- 
quate literature upon industrial diseases. 

The little book on mine accidents is an illustrated primer 
designed to serve a double purpose, — ‘‘to make all mine-workers 
more familiar with safe methods of mining hard coal” in order 
that the more common accidents may be avoided, and to teach 
the non-English speaking miner the rudiments of the English 
language. Two hundred pictures are used to illustrate safe and 
unsafe methods of mining. The book was prepared by two secre- 
taries of the Y. M, C. A. of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Frank T. Carlton. 

Albion College. 

The Legal Position of 7\ade Unions. By Henry H. Schloesser 
and W. Smith Clark. (London : P. S. King and Son. 1912. 
Pp. xxiv, 268. 10s. 6d.) 

This volume is announced as an attempt to present in the utmost 
detail the position in which trade-unions stand in the law of the 
United Kingdom, though it is fair to say that these are the words 
of the publishers and not of the authors. The first chapter presents 
a survey of the historical development of trade-unions as marked 
by legislation, with references to some important decisions which 
were in large measure responsible for the enactment of the laws, 
and is followed by five chapters not very clearly demarcated: 
Definition of Trade-Unions and their Powers, Direct Interference 
with the Disposal of Labor and Capital, Restraint of Trade, 
Limitation of the Court’s Jurisdiction, and Procedure. In an 
appendix are reproduced the statutes affecting trade-unions, 
regulations of the Secretary of State, forms and precedents, 
specimen rules of a registered trade-union, powers of trade-unions 
under the National Insurance Act of 1911, etc. The book is 
written in a readable style, is adequately indexed, with analytical 
side notes and ample citations. 

The authors naturally use the Trade Union Act of 1871 as 
the dividing line, setting forth the effects of the earlier restrictive 
statutes, as well as of the more recent legislation legalizing picket- 
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ing and acts done in furtherance of trade disputes which amount 
to interference with trade, business or employment, and protecting 
the funds of unions from liability for tortious acts alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the union. It may be 
worth while to explain that the chapter on interference with the 
disposal of labor and capital relates to acts directed to non- 
members, while that on restraint of trade relates to restrictions 
on the members themselves by the rules of the unions. How far 
the courts may intervene in cases involving rights which are fixed 
by the rules and by the collective agreements of unions is a 
question that depends largely for its answer on the conclusions 
reached in the previous discussion on the restraint of trade ; while 
the chapter on procedure is in the main less technical than its 
heading indicates, and relates closely to the subject of the powers 
of unions as presented in the second chapter. 

The interest of the book turns more largely on its presentation 
of a condition differing strikingly from our own than upon resem- 
blances. Among the many cases cited but few appear that are 
familiar as citations in American opinions, and reciprocally there 
are but few instances where the authors have found occasion to 
refer to American statutes or decisions. 

Far more than in this country the position of trade-unions in 
Great Britain is determined by legislation instead of by common 
law, and this legislation is of a type that would be classetl by 
Americans either as advanced or as radical, according to their 
point of view. An interesting point is found in the quasi-corporate 
status that was held to be conferred on trade-unions by the act 
according them certain privileges to follow their registration, and 
the consequent liability of the union, succeeding wliich came the 
Trade Disputes Act, exempting from such liability. It is probable, 
however, that the limitations set upon this exemption are not 
clearly understood by all who favor or condemn it, and the liberal 
space given the discussion of the bounds of civil and criminal 
liability and showing the effect of motive and circumstance in 
determining these points is a feature to be commended. 

Lindley D. Clark, 


U. S. Bureau of Labor. 
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Ueber die Emdhrimg und deren Kosten bet deutschen Arbeitern. 
By H. Lichtenfelt. Massenenverbrauch und Preisbewegung 
in der Schweiz, By F. Kkommelbein. (Stuttgart: Druck 
und Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. 1911. Pp. xx, 315. 9 m.) 

The volume containing tliese monographs is the second of the 
Easier VolkswirtschaftUche Arheiten^ edited by Dr. Stephen Bauer. 
As the titles indicate, the investigations will prove of interest to 
those working on wage questions, and they have an especial 
freshness of material and treatment with reference to the minimum 
wage and the increased cost of living. 

A very readable introduction of SO pages, by Dr. Bauer, reviews 
previous investigations of movements of wages and food prices, 
showing early untrustworthiness but an improvement in quality 
as the inquiries come to be based upon household accounts. After 
noting some differences between free-trade and tariff-protected 
countries, Bauer points out that the investigations of Dr. Lichten- 
fclt and Dr. Krommelbein attempt to get at the physiological basis 
of the German workman’s sustenance and its cost. The conclu- 
sions arc that there is a hygienic minimum wage; that under- 
payment brings sickness, which is a burden to the industry 
collectively ; that this minimum of real wages must be understood ; 
that the amount of increase in price from a tariff policy goes not 
as protection to the workman, but is a burden to industry ; and 
finally that the more the daily quota of the workman exceeds tlie 
hygienic minimum, by so much more is the Kulturminimum raised 
and the work made efficient. 

Dr. Lichten felt’s investigation is based upon inquiries involving 
some 20,000 laborers of every variety of occupation and in every 
part of Germany. He works out the amount in weight of food 
of some twenty varieties needed for an able-bodied man and the 
proportionate amount needed for other members of a family. 
Many interesting and valuable tables of statistics show the 
percentages of weight for the different articles of food and the 
percentages for the different kinds of nutritive value as proteids, 
fats, and carbonhydrates. A general conclusion seems to indicate 
that a larger percentage should be devoted to animal proteids. 

In the latter part of the volume we find Dr. Krommelbein’s 
investigation of the rise in the cost of living as shown in the 
prices of food products. His work has especial reference to the 
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city of Basic as typical of Switzerland, being based on the house- 
hold accounts of four families of that city. The accounts show 
a large increase in the cost of the necessaries of life, especially 
in the cost of meat. The tables setting forth details fill some 125 
pages. They are interesting and are probably typical of most 
families of the community. In concluding Dr. Krommelbcin sets 
forth the tariff policy as the only cause of the increased prices, a 
conclusion which most economists will find entirely inadequate. 

Donald F. Grass. 

Stanford University, 
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revised and up-to-date form after having been for several years out 
of print. Its scope is broader than the title indicates. It would 
not be far from the truth to describe it as a history of banking in 
Scotland with applications to England of lessons drawn there- 
from. The merit of the book consists not so much in the presenta- 
tion of new facts or new points of view, although both are to be 
found within its pages, as in the detail and completeness wdth which 
it treats the chief phases of Scottish banking history and in par- 
ticular the utility of the one pound note. Regarding England, 
the author’s conclusion is “that the reasons for the southern 
antipathy to such a currency (the one pound note) are no longer 
cogent, and that its introduction into England would strengthen 
the banking system and benefit national interests.” 

William A. Scott. 

University of Wisconsin, 
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Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

The United States Beet-Sugar Industry and the Tariff, By Roy 
G. Blakey. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, Vol. XLVII, No. 2. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1912. Pp. 286. $2.00.) 

Mr. Blakey begins his monograph with introductory chapters 
sketching the history of the beet-sugar industry in Europe and 
in the United States. He then proceeds to a discussion of costs 
in this country and elsewhere, both of beet sugar and of cane sugar, 
which makes up the bulk of the volume. Some brief chapters at 
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the close take up tariffs and prices, the sugar trust, and freight 
rates ; and a final chapter summarizes the writer’s conclusions. 

Mr. Blakey’s work is carefully done. He has sifted the testi- 
mony given before congressional committees, the material issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, and that in the trade publica- 
tions. He has had experience of his own in growing sugar-beets, 
which enables him not only to present figures based on that ex- 
perience, but to scan critically the statements and figures of 
others. His general conclusions are that manufacturing cost, i. e,^ 
the cost of converting beets into sugar, is roughly the same in 
the United States as in Europe (Germany), but that the cost of 
growing beets is higher in this country. The greater cost of beet 
growing is due chiefly to the large amount of hand labor required 
and to the higher wages in the Untied States. Not only German 
beet sugar, but cane sugar also, in countries like Cuba and Java, 
can be produced at lower price than beet sugar in the United 
States. ‘‘Free sugar would wipe out most, if not all, of the present 
domestic beet-sugar industry,” and “the consumers of the United 
States would ultimately [within two or three years] benefit in the 
matter of lower prices by approximately the full reduction” 
(p.257). 

On the crucial question whether this would be — setting aside the 
pains of transition — a regrettable outcome, Mr. Blakey speaks with 
somewhat uncertain sound. He does not commit himself to any 
clear-cut opinion on the underlying question of principle. He 
speaks of “indirect” advantages from the beet-sugar industry; 
but “the validity of such arguments depends on the assump- 
tion that the indirect benefits are worth the subsidies, or protec- 
tive tariflFs” (p. 156). He intimates that a reduction of the duty 
to one cent a pound could be made without very greatly hurting 
the beet-sugar makers. But the question whether it is wise to go 
farther, or even so far, seems to him to call for “scientific” inves- 
tigation. His concluding chapter argues in favor of a permanent 
board of experts, which is to secure something better than our 
present “very inexact knowledge of its [the tariff’s] ultimate 
eflTect.^’ “The probable improvements and indirect advantages 
which a thorough investigation might establish would very prob- 
ably show a net gain in producing beet sugar in this country” 
(p. 265). No doubt a thorough investigation would help in 
showing just where the industry stands, and what would happen 
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if duties were removed or greatly reduced ; yet I question whether 
more specific results on this topic can be reached than are fur- 
nished by Mr. Blakey himself. Still more is it to be questioned 
whether ‘‘indirect advantages” could be measured, or even proved 
to exist, by the most painstaking inquiry. And, finally, the fun- 
damental question, whether there is a gain from producing within 
the country beet sugar, or anything else, at higher prices than 
the imported article can be got for, must be settled in my judg- 
ment not by elaborate concrete investigation, but by general 
economic reasoning. 

F. W. Taussig. 

Harvard University. 

Traits de la Science des Finances. By Paul Lekoy-Beaulieu. 

Eighth edition, recast and enlarged. Two volumes. (Paris; 

Alcan. 1912. Pp. 1011, 61. 25 fr.) 

During the thirty-five years that have elapsed since the appear- 
ance of the first edition of this well-known treatise, changes in 
fiscal legislation and conditions have been so numerous and exten- 
sive as to require seven revisions of the work, an average of one for 
each five years. Meanwhile the size of the book has steadily grown, 
the eighth edition containing at least fifty per cent more material 
than the first. Despite constant revision, the work preserves its 
original character as a comprehensive, learned, and clearly written 
treatise; and in substance of doctrine has not undergone material 
change. Its author is still an uncompromising individualist, ever 
ready to tilt against what he considers socialism, whether it takes 
the form of protectionism or some up-to-date device for regener- 
ating mankind over night. 

The eighth edition, like preceding revisions, undertakes to trace 
the course of recent legislation, and to discuss critically the ques- 
tions of principle which the changes involve. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, therefore, that the author has had to enlarge consid- 
erably the chapters devoted to the industrial domain of states 
and municipalities, income taxation, inheritance taxes, and pro- 
gressive taxation ; and it occasions no surprise to find new chapters 
treating of such subjects as double taxation and the unearned- 
increment tax. With these changes the book has been brought well 
abreast of recent developments in the theory and practice of 
finance. 
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The views of the author are now so well known to students of 
finance, that it is unnecessary to say much more about the 
changes than that Leroy-Beaulieu finds no occasion to change the 
views of a lifetime. 

Progressive taxation is still regarded as unsound in theory and 
vicious in practice, and the experience of various countries in recent 
years, especially with high progressive taxes on inheritances, is 
cited in support of this contention. Concerning the application 
of the principle of diminishing marginal utility to the problem of 
progression, he concludes: “The basis of taxation ought to be 
objective and not subjective, which is merely a euphemistic term 
for arbitrary.” The general income tax is as objectionable as 
ever, and recent French proposals can only have the elfect of 
injuring the very +olerab]e system of direct taxation that has 
existed in France since tlie Revolution, a system which needs only 
to be revised at some points and extended at a few others. Recent 
changes in the inheritance tax laws of France, England, and other 
countries, show a disposition to convert taxation into an agency 
of confiscation, and recall the practices of the robber barons of 
the Middle Ages. His discussion of the present extent to which 
these taxes are being evaded gives point to the suggestion that 
even taxes on successions should be moderate if they are to be 
successfully administered. The inheritance tax law enacted by 
New York in 1911 receives liearty commendation for following 
this principle, as well as for avoiding double and triple taxation. 
Democratic governments are always prodigal; while claiming to 
be philanthropic, they are as warlike as their predecessors; and 
the results are everywhere in evidence in annual budgets and 
public debts. Whatever exceptions the critic may take to any of 
these points, it will do him no harm, and should do him good, to 
read with care the vigorous and always interesting pages of this 
veteran economist. , 

The new chapters devoted to taxation of the unearned incre- 
ment and double and triple taxation are so brief that they hardly 
do more than call attention to important questions that now 
confront the student of finance. Leroy-Beaulieu is opposed to 
the whole theory of the unearned increment, and believes that the 
taxes recently introduced in Germany and Great Britain are likely 
to prove vicious in practice. He questions whether the final inci- 
dence will be upon the seller, especially when land is in active 
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demand; and believes that wliile it may hasten profit-taking in 
some cases, it will lead to the holding back of land from the 
market in others. There is the further danger, from his point of 
view, that this tax will prove simply the precursor of others aimed 
to destroy all surplus incomes or wealth. The few pages devoted 
to double and triple taxation present a little interesting material, 
but are in no way noteworthy. 

C. J. Bullock. 

Harvard University, 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Ohjelctes direktcr Steuem, 
By Bruno Moll. (Leipzig: Verlag von Veit und Comp. 
1912. Pp. 15. 0.50 m.) 

This interesting pamphlet is by the author of Zur Geschichte 
der V ermogensstcuern and Zur Geschichte der englischen iind 
amerikanischen Vermdgcnssteuern. In his introductory ])ara- 
graphs. Dr. Moll discusses the indefinitencss of the term propei*ty 
tax when used without reference to time and place. lie also 
declares for the idea that strict clearness contends for the develop- 
ment of every history of taxes on the assumption that business 
revenue or income enters into the determination of the tax. Ilis 
very brief explanation that this is essential to an estimate of 
the socio-political significance of a tax is not, however, very 
convincing. 

In his treatment of objects of taxation in German territory up 
to the end of the fourteenth century, the autlior emphasizes the 
preeminence of the hide or land tax, the merely supplementary 
character of the taxes on movables, and the absence in the country 
regions of systematic taxes on houses. The hide tax is described 
as a sort of blanket levy to cover all immovables and to reach the 
full faculty of tlie j)ayer. The development of taxation in the 
towns is treated briefly. The author seems to find an explanation 
of modern income taxes in the discovery that not every source 
of income is adequately expressed in the form of visible property. 

With reference to England, Dr. Moll states the relation of taxes 
to the revenue principle, and of movables, up to the seventeenth 
century, to the capital principle. Only once before 1799, and 
that was in 1640, did England have anything like a modem 
income tax. The modem English national economy found revenue 
from business too vacillating and uncertain. 
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Taxation in the American states up to 1860 is briefly discussed. 
The characteristic feature of the American faculty tax lies not 
in its being satisfied with rough averages instead of accurate 
individual valuations but in that capital value is the basis of its 
calculations. The author thinks, however, that the property tax 
in the American states is to be regarded as a means of taxing 
income. Where the property tax has an object in visible property 
as opposed in a way to an object in capital value, the author 
applies the name “Phantasie-Kapit alien.” 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that Dr. Moll in this pamphlet has 
unfortunately allowed himself altogether too little space for a 
fair treatment of his important subject. 

Raymond V. Phelan. 

University of Minnesota, 


NEW BOOKS 

Aehnelt. Das Zuwachssteuergesetz in seiner Bedeutung fur hehaute 
Grundstucke und haureife Stellen, (Berlin: Puttkammer und 
Miihlbrecht. 1912. Pp. 59. 1.20 m.) 

Aereboe, F. Die Taxation von Landgiitern und Grundstucken, (Ber- 
lin: P. Parey. 1912. Pp. xv, 542, tables. 18 m.) 

Allen, J, L. M. The American protective tariff shown to he an instru- 
ment devised hy British capitalists for the purpose of collecting 
taxes from the American people, (New York: M. E. Brown Print- 
ing Co. 1912. Pp. 94. 50c.) 

VON Beckerath, E. Die preussische Klassensteuer und die Geschichte 
ihrer Reform bis 1861, Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche For- 
schungen, 168. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii, 
104. 8 m.) 

Blakemore, a. W. The inheritance tax law, containing all American 
decisions and existing statutes, (Boston: Boston Book Co. 1912. 
Pp. 1876. $9.) 

Bredt, J. V. Die Besteuerung nach der Leistungsfahigheit, Ein Bei- 
trag zur Systematik und Reform der direkten Steuern in Preussen 
und dem Reiche, (Leipzig: A. Deichert. 1912. Pp. vii, 240. 4.50 m.) 

Dietzel, H. Kriegssteuer oder Kriegsanleihe, (Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1912. Pp. 65. 1.60 m.) 

Fambchon. Legislation des droits de douane, (Poitiers: Oudin. 
1912. Pp. 805.) 

Harlino. Die Schweizer Militarsteuer. (Berlin: Puttkammer und 
Miihlbrecht. 1912. Pp. 208. 8 m.) 
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Hedrick^ W. 0. The history of railroad taxation in Michigan. (Lans- 
ing, Mich.: State Library. 1912. Pp. 69.) 

Henningsen, a. Die gleitende Skala fur Getreidezolle. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1912. Pp. 14*6. 5.50 m.) 

Kitchener. Finances, administration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Soudan. (London: King. 1912. 8d.) 

Leris, P. Les dettes comparees des miles de France. (Paris: Alcan. 
1912. 2 fr.) 

Lincoln, W. K. The inheritance tax law of the state of Illinois. 
(Chicago: Barnard & Miller. 1912. Pp. xxii, 476. $4.50.) 

Lippert, G. Das internationale Finansrecht. Fine systematische 
Darstellung der internationalen Finanzrechisnormen. (Triest: M. 
Quidde. 1912. Pp. 1152. 27 m.) 

Loban, G. T. Some principles in the valuation of land and buildings. 
(London: Surveyors* Institution. 1912. Pp. 50.) 

Macbeth, A. C. The rationale of rates: a defence of the system of 
annual taxation-proportion to rent. (London: Hodge. 1912. Pp. 
182. 2s. 6d.) 

DE Mereuil, a. M. Le budget de la fin de Vancien regime a la Res- 
tauration. (Lille: Camille Robbe, 1912. Pp. 431.) 

An historical monograph on the origin of the French budget, 
based on a study of the text of laws and of the ideas of the statesmen 
of the Revolution and the Empire. 

Moll, B. Zur Geschichte der englischen und amerikanische Ver- 
mdqenssteuern. (Munich: Duncker und Humblot. 1912. Pp. iii, 
100. 8 m.) 

Nitti, F. Principi di scienza delle finanze. Fourth edition with 
corrections and additions especially in the part devoted to monopo- 
lies and insurance monopoly. (Naples: Luigi Pierro. 1912. Pp. 
XV, 1007. 10 1.) 

Orr, J. Taxation of land values as it affects landowners and others. 
(London: King. 1912. Pp. 116. Is.) 

Poole, R. L. The exchequer in the twelfth century. The Ford lec- 
tures, 1911. (London: Frowde. 1912. Pp. 208. 6s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed. 

Post, L. F. Outlines of lectures on the taxation of land values; and 
explanation with illustrative charts, notes and answers to typical 
questions of the land-labor-and-fiscal reform advocted by Henry 
George. (Chicago: The Public. 1912. Pp. 145. 80 cents.) 

Reimers, C. E. Die deutschen Buhen and ihre Angehbrigen: eine 
Untersuchung fiber ihre wirtschaftliche Lage. (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1911. Pp. xix, 772. 15 m.) 
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Boss, P. V. Inheritance taxation; a treatise on legacy succession and 
inheritance taxes under the laws of Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, etc,, and former acts of Congress with forms and full 
text of statutes, (San Francisco: Bancroft- Whitney Co. 1912. Pp. 
Ixix, 841. $6.) 

Savary, H. R. Ualcool et les necessites hudgetaires. Reprinted 
from the **Revue de Paris.** (Coulommiers: Paul Brodard. 1912. 

Pp. 28 .) 

Believes that a reform of the tax on alcohol would not help in 
keeping the budget in balance; what is needed is suppression of 
fraud. 

Tetzlapf, O. Die Steuern und Schulden der preussischen Stddte und 
grosseren, Landgemeinden im Kechnungsjahr 1910 und die von 
ihnen im Kechnungsjahr 1911 erhobenen Zuschldgc zu den staatlich- 
veranlagten direhten Steuern, (Berlin: Verlag des konigl. statist. 
Landesamts. 1912. Pp. 87. 2 m.) 

Tax law of the state of New York . . . with all amend- 
ments made at the legislative session of 1912, completely indexed, 
(New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1912. Pp. 246. $1.) 

The economic position of Ireland and its relation to tariff 
reform. Memorandum by the Tariff Commission, (London: King. 
1912. Pp. 43. 3d.) 

— Taxes in force in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, separately, for each year since 1828, specifying the principal 
rates and the yield of each tax, (London: King. 1912. Is. 2d.) 

Militaires devant Timpot, Droits et obligations des officiers 
ct sous-officiers des armees de terre et de mer en matiere de contribu- 
tions directes et de taxes y assimilees, (Pans: H. Charlcs-Lavau- 
zelle. 1912. Pp. 76. 1.50 fr.) 

Population and Migration 

An Experiment in Alien Labor, By E. George Payne. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1912. Pp. 72. 
$.75.) 

Tliis study in immigration, originally offered as a doctor’s 
thesis in Germany and now translated and elaborated, presents a 
critical account of the experiment in the importation of Chinese 
laborers to the Transvaal in 1904, for indentured service in the 
mines. There is an interesting discussion of the reasons why native 
labor has always proved inadequate and unsatisfactory; a brief 
history of several investigative commissions that proposed no 
practicable plans of relief ; and a slight review of the attempt to 
supply the increasing demand for cheap labor, created by the 
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opening of new mines, with Indian coolies. The conclusion is 
reached that ‘‘economic conditions make it impossible to use Euro- 
pean white labor” and that the very cheapest grade of labor must 
be secured if the poorer mines are to be brought into production^ 

After a decade of public agitation and against considerable 
opposition, the government finally agreed to permit the mine 
owners to import Chinese laborers under a system of indenture and 
special administrative regulations. The coolies were to be strictly 
confined to the mines and compounds; allowed to perform only 
unskilled labor; and were forbidden to follow any trade, to acquire 
any property or to engage in any independent enterprise. The 
special ordinance passed for their control was directed at prevent- 
ing escapes and at the suppression of insubordination. 

Under this system about 55,000 Chinese were imported in the 
course of two years by the Agency of the Chamber of Mines and 
under the supervision of the Transvaal and Chinese governments, 
the agents receiving a definite sum for each laborer. The author 
concludes that from the standpoint of the employers, “the coolie 
demonstrated his competency — his efficiency was equal to that of 
the whites and double that of the natives” ; but that from the stand- 
point of the state, there was reasonable ground for objection to 
them. They were producers but not to any great extent consum- 
ers, and as the stock in the Transvaal mines is held principally by 
foreigners, the greater part of the increase from Chinese labor 
went to foreign lands; and the Chinese were, moreover, unassimil- 
able. 

The reasons for the failure of the experiment, which ended 
abruptly in the repatriation of the coolies after two years, were 
many, but among those mentioned the more important seem to 
have been: the careless method of recruiting laborers ; the selection 
of a superintendent who knew only the South China dialects while 
the coolies came chiefly from North China; and the lack of incen- 
tives to good work and good conduct on the part of the laborers — 
“There were only two possible places for the coolie in the Trans- 
vaal, the mine and the prison.” Since the managers of the mines 
did not cooperate happily with the police and the government in 
the control of the workmen, the shrewd Chinese were able to take 
advantage of it. The causes of failure are briefly summarized as 
follows : “For an explanation of the failure of the experiment we 
musi- look to other causes than the character of those who took 
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service in the mines. The causes are to be found in the Importa- 
tion Ordinance and the effect of its limitations upon the work of 
the Chinese. The difficulties in the Ordinance were emphasized, 
moreover, by the character of those who attempted to operate it.” 

It is unfortunate that in a paper which contains so much val- 
uable information on labor conditions in the Transvaal the histori- 
cal comparisons with Chinese labor elsewhere should be so incom- 
plete as to be misleading, and a few of the statistics inaccurate. 
There is no mention of the coolie contract emigration of the last 
century with the results of which this indenture service might 
properly be compared; and no notice is taken of the difference in 
character and capacity between the free emigrants, such as went 
to California and Australia, and the desperately poor class who 
are the only laborers in China likely to accept contract service in 
a foreign land. A few errors in the figures of the Chinese in the 
United States appear (pp. 6, 7), some of which seem to have been 
derived from Von Walterhausen’s article and which have been 
corrected by more modern writers. The bibliography does not 
mention Cowan and Dunlap’s exhaustive bibliography of Chinese 
immigration (1909) which is indispensable to a thorough study. 

Mary Roberts Coolidge. 


NEW BOOKS 

Benini, R. La demografia iialiana nelV ultimo cinquantennio, (Rome: 
R. Accad. dei Liiicci. 1911. Pp. 72.) 

Castle and others. Heredity and eugenics, (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1912.) 

Davenport, C. B. Heredity in relation to eugenics, (New York: 
Holt. 1911. Pp. xi, 298, illus. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Mosoni, F. La popolazione in Friuli, Parte I, Denista, (Udine: 
tip D. Del Bianco. 1912. Pp. 50.) 

Russell, R. Preventable cancer, A statistical research, (London: 
Longmans. 1912. Pp. 167. 4s. 6d.) 

Statistics of different classes of people in different countries have 
been examined; and it is shown that there is a greater increase of 
cancer in rich countries than in poor. 

Schott, S. Die gross stddtischen Agglomerationen des Deutschen 
Reichs 1871-1910, Schriften des Verbandes deutscher Stadtesta- 
tistiker, 1. (Breslau; W. G. Korn. 1912. Pp. iv, 130. 3.40 m.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Strupp, K. L^immigration japonaise aux Etats-Unis, (Paris: 
Pedone. 1912. 1.25 fr.) 

Worms, R. La sexualite dans le naissances frangaises, Bibliotlieque 
Sociologique Internationale, XLIX. (Paris: Giard et Briere. 1912. 
4.50 fr.) 

Infant mortality and milk stations. Special report of the 

New York Milk Committee. (New York. 1912. $1.) 

Problems in eugenics. Papers communicated to the first 
international eugenics congress held at the University of London, 
July 2Jfih to SOth, 1912. (London: The Eugenics Education Society. 
1912. Pp. xix, 496. 8s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed. 

Table de mortalite des Japonais. (Tokio: Imperial 

Bureau of General Statistics. 1912.) 

Ueber den Einfluss von Beruf und Lebensstellung auf die 
Todesursachen in Halle a. S. 1901-1909. (Halle a. S.: Gebauer- 
Schwetsclike. 1912. Pp. v, 163. 1.50 m.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 

Old Age Dependency in the United States. A Complete Survey of 
the Pension Movement. By L EE Welling SauiER. (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xii, 360. $1.50.) 
This is the first book to appear upon its theme. In part val- 
uable, it is yet seriously disappointing in some important respects. 
A word first as to its value. The author, desiring to learn what 
efforts at systematic provision for old age have been made in the 
United States, WTote nearly two thousand letters to “corporations, 
employers, states, cities,” etc., and thereby secured very interesting 
material for chapters dealing specifically with the efforts of indus- 
trial establishments and of transportation cornpanier. Much of 
what he offers here is not elsewhere readily accessible. The chap- 
ters on teachers’ retirement funds and on municipal provisions 
also contain new matter upon divers schemes, conveniently brought 
under one view. The chapters on labor organizations, fraternal 
societies, and government pensions have a secondary origin. 

So much, dealing with Efforts at Relief, is really the middle 
part of the book. A previous part is on the Causes of Old Age 
Dependency, found to be two, misfortune and low wages. The 
former cause turns out to be chiefly accidents, illness and unem- 
ployment, three causes of destitution so tangible that they can 
really to an important extent be dealt with directly, as foreign 
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experience now so abundantly shows and as our own is just begin- 
ning to show. Until these have been dealt with according to their 
own character, it seems a little gauche to urge, in respect of them, 
a treatment for old age. Immigration is mentioned, with no clear 
sense of its operation, in connection with unemployment. Yet it 
is excluded from the discussion of “low wages,” the second cause 
of old-age dependency, despite the fact that those of our workmen 
who, almost as a class, receive low wages are our immigrants. In 
general this part of the book is hardly the author’s reasoning as 
to the causes of old-age dependency. His case frequently rests 
on the very disputable opinions and authority, cited en bloc, of 
other persons. Minor objections to this part are an inaccurate 
reading (p. 25) of Warner’s American Charities, and the citation 
(p. 28) for “a typical savings bank in Massachusetts” of figures 
now forty years old to show that “the average deposit of wage- 
earners” is “less than seventy-five dollars”! 

The final section of the book may go far to obscure rather than 
to illuminate the problem of the treatment of old age. So far 
as they go, the chapters here on individual thrift and on pensions 
by purchase (insurance companies’ annuities, deductions from 
wages, state annuities), cannot, as descriptions at least, be com- 
plained of. Yet they do not go far enough. Too soon we read 
“From an impartial, thorough-going study of the problem in all 
its phases, the conclusion is inevitable that the country must 
provide a system of service pensions for its old and worn-out citi- 
zens. . . . The sentiment of the whole wide world in dealing with 
this problem is that ‘service pensions’ are the only possible pre- 
vention” (pp. 818, 819). Parenthetically it may be contended 
that outright pensions may signify but they do not “prevent” 
dependency; though this last part of the book, styled Plans for 
Prevention, is contrasted with the previous part. Efforts at Relief. 
The “wide world” of established service pensions is England, New 
Zealand, and Australia; the reviewer would add Denmark, cor- 
rectly described by the author (p. 800), but presently classified 
with the countries of contributory systems (p. 826). 

The doubt as to the “thoroughgoing study of the problem in all 
its phases” rests on the author’s neglect of the contributory sys- 
tems, especially the two great compulsory systems. To France, 
whose law has so recently gone into effect that its working could 
not be studied, three pages are given. Germany, for which twenty 
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years’ experience could be studied, receives ^‘great praise for early 
leadership’’ (p. 300), and two pages. Yet even the two pages 
are not the author’s digest of thorough study; they are ‘‘a sum- 
mary . . . received through the courtesy” of the consul-general 
of Hamburg, “under date of August 28, 1911” and “given in 
full.” Thus Goethe’s birthday is celebrated, but the consul’s 
summary is at least gravely in error when it holds that insurance 
is not compulsory for persons earning over $476. “Un-American, 
unnecessary and well-nigh foolish” (p. 330) would be an insurance 
system, chiefly because of the “withdrawal of this immense sum 
from the capital of the country, needed in its industrial develop- 
ment and welfare” (p. 330), a withdrawal quite as disastrous, no 
doubt, as that of the four billion dollars and more locked away 
(presumably) at this moment by our savings banks. German 
experience, if not economic logic, might have steered the author 
past this rock. His bibliography includes no foreign titles ; yet, 
within the last three years, at least three good descriptions of the 
German scheme have appeared conveniently in English. 

It is a pity that a book whose general spirit is so admirable 
should fail grievously through biased preparation and loose 
economic thinking. 

Robert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University, 


The Record of a City, A Social Survey of Lowell^ Massachusetts, 
By George F. Kenngott. (New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1912. Pp. xiv, 256. $3.00.) 

In this volume is given both a history of the city and a record 
of its present condition and activities. A study is made of the 
nationality and vital statistics of the population as constituted 
in 1900. Then follow chapters devoted to the housing of the 
working population and the health and standard of living of the 
people. An immense amount of work has been done upon these 
chapters. It is doubtful whether the crude death-rate gives an 
accurate picture of the healthfulness of the different nationalities 
and whether the question of a standard of living can be adequately 
discussed from less than three hundred family budgets collected for 
a week. There are chapters upon the industrial condition, the 
social institutions, and the recreations of the people. The work 
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for the most part seems to have been carefully done and Lowell 
is fortunate in having such a complete record of its activities. 


W. B. B. 


National Housing Association, Proceedings of the First National 
Housing Conference held in New York, June 3, 5 and 6, 
1911, Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in 
the City of New York, Vol. II, No. 3. (New York. 1912. 
Pp. viii, 236.) 

The subjects of this collection of papers, concise and practical 
especially on the sanitary side of the housing problem, indicate 
fairly the range of the discussion. The opening address on A 
Housing Program, by Lawrence Veiller, is followed by special 
articles upon sanitary inspection, alloys, privy vaults, garbage and 
rubbish, the problems of the small house, the housing conditions 
of small towns, housing reform through legislation, law enforce- 
ment, and the tenant’s responsibility, each prepared cither by city 
health officials or prominent officers of private associations con- 
cerned with housing reform. The discussion following each paper 
is recorded and is frequently illuminating. 

The ‘^Proceedings” contain no contribution to economic or 
social science. Except for a comprehensive address on City Plan- 
ning and Housing, by Frederick Law Olmsted, the larger aspects 
of the housing problem are neglected. There is no consideration 
of the relation of the problem to taxation, land values, land owner- 
ship, credit systems, transit improvement, co-partnership of 
tenants, the decentralization of industry, or experimentation in 
the materials and forms of construction. The chief value of the 
volume lies in the spirited treatment of practical and urgent 
sanitary problems by men and women actively interested in health 
conditions and health legislation and its enforcement. 

J. Ford. 

Harvard University, 

Penal Servitude, By E. Stagg Whitin. (New York: National 
Committee on Prison Labor. 1912. Pp. iii, 162, viii. $1.50.) 

While the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
is making available in English the best modem treatises on criminal 
science by Continental psychologists, philosophers, psychiatrists, 
and students of criminal law, it is important that there should be 
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available also an authoritative statement of the latest thought in 
this country on penology. To make such a statement is the 
purpose of Penal Servitude, In the words of its author, this book 
‘‘is but a brief summary of the findings of the National Committee 
on Prison Labor.” This committee is a voluntary association 
having headquarters in New York City, incorporated about three 
years ago as a result of suggestions coming from John Williams, 
Commissioner of Labor of the State of New York, and from ex- 
Governor Hughes. Its work is characterized as one of propa- 
ganda; it “defines the underlying principles upon which reform 
must be based,” secures discussion of these principles, and recom- 
mends legislation “based on thorough investigation of local 
conditions” (p. 96). The author of the book is secretary of the 
committee and is also assistant in social legislation at Columbia 
University. 

The volume is not concerned with the causes of crime, as they 
originate in physical defects, mental abnormalities, or economic 
want; it does not discuss the law and court procedure by which 
crime is sought to be repressed; it makes no theoretical argument 
for individualization of punishment, though that is plainly taken 
for granted. It is an attempt to put vividly, by anecdote and 
argument, the economic and political conditions attending penal 
treatment in this country today, and the economic and educational 
answers to the question. What is the best punitive system now 
obtainable ? 

Starting with an economic interpretation of the history of 
punishment, the author quickly concludes that it is the economic 
value of the labor of the wayward individual that has led to the 
lease and contract systems of convict labor or to prison produc- 
tion under individual enterprise. It is the desire of the state to 
realize profits on its convicts that has made the criminal serving 
his term an economic slave; his body has been owned, he has been 
forced to labor without choice of occupation, and has been paid 
practically nothing in return for work. 

Present-day ethics, the author thinks, will not much longer 
endure the existence of slavery or involuntary servitude, even as 
punishment for crime. Accepting the term “servitude” in the 
sense suggested in the preceding paragraph, one cannot question 
that Dr. Whitin has correctly interpreted the tendency of penal 
reform today and that his hope for the future is entirely well- 
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founded. The way for the state to break down the slave system, 
he continues, is to take over its prison industries, to adopt the 
‘‘state-use” plan of distributing the products, to allow each convict 
to choose that type of labor suited to his own needs, inclination 
or capacity, and then to pay him a just return for his work. 
Each of these steps has been taken in whole or in part by one or 
more of our own states. New York adopted the “state-use” sys- 
tem of production and distribution in 1894 and this system has 
since spread to other states. In fewer instances has the prisoner 
been extended much choice as to the type of labor he should pursue, 
while the payment of an adequate wage has been experimented 
with variously. An appendix to the present volume contains 
instances of legislation on each of these points. To Dr. Whitin’s 
optimism regarding the “state-use” system the common objection 
may be made that so far this has been a financial failure. The 
reply is double-edged: the human wastage of private industry in 
our prisons has been in any sane view a greater financial failure; 
the reformation of the criminal and protection of society are not 
readily strait- jacketed in a dollar mark. Let society tax itself, 
if need be. 

The industrial training given the criminal, Dr. Whitin argues, 
should be that which will enable him to earn a livelihood in his 
own locality after release. That this is essential to reformation 
must be the view of those who are familiar with the widespread 
prison practice of setting convicts to work at shirt-making or in a 
hollow-ware factory, the first of which is exclusively women’s labor 
and the second of which is a monopolized prison industry.^ 

This program, the author points out, meets also the require- 
ments of education. It enlists the interest and hope of the prisoner, 
enabling him to work to some attainable end. The objection that 
a conflict would arise when a state tried to produce only what it 
could consume and at the same time to supply labor suited to the- 
talents of every individual behind prison walls is met by the 
suggestion that an interstate exchange of products be effected, thus 
enlarging tremendously the range of occupations legitimately open 
to each prison. This is an ingenious plan the soundness of which 
only experimentation can demonstrate. On the administrative 
side, now sadly out of gear through political influence, the author 

“‘The Man in the Cage,” by Julian Leavitt, in The American Magazine, 
January 1912. 
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argues for centralized authority, so definite in form that responsi- 
bility may be accurately located. There should be also, he urges, 
some method of recall by which prison administrators may be made 
to respond to the highest standards of moral action for which the 
community stands. 

Dr. Whitin is too familiar with actual conditions to be aca- 
demic; he is, perhaps, too engrossed with them to be quite schol- 
arly. Yet there is a degree of detachment and inductive reasoning 
in this book which should be welcomed in a country where penologi- 
cal practice has been too long left to ^‘spoilsmen” and where 
popular thought on society’s obligation to its law-breakers has 
been too much moulded by the vapidities of maladministrators and 
the interested misstatements of speculators in cheap labor. 

Two defects in the book cannot go unnoticed. One is an exces- 
sive use of italics, carried to such extreme that the reader’s eye 
hurries over the emphasized portions as rapidly as over the rest 
of the page. The other is loose writing which at times involves 
the author in vagueness and even misstatement of fact. An 
example is: 

Despite the grandeur of our penitentiary system, the exploitation 
for private gain of its inmates has continued, so that while the state 
has slowly but surely come to control the industries of its children, 
the control of its convict industries is still a new thought in many states 
today, (p. 6.) 

The state, of course, does not control industries in which children 
are employed in the same sense in which Dr. Whitin desires it to 
control prison industries. It only regulates the former to a limited 
extent. 

WiNTHUop D. Lane. 

Staff of The Suroey, 

Unemployment, A Social Study, By B. Seebohm Rowntree and 
Bruno Lasker. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. 
Pp. XX, 811. $1.60.) 

In this volume the authors summarize the results of a most 
interesting intensive study of a group of 1278 persons found 
unemployed in the city of York, England, on a given day in June, 
1910. If the results of such a study made in a relatively small 
English city (82,000 inhabitants) may seem to have but slight 
interest for students of industrial conditions in America, a reading 
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of the first and perhaps most valuable chapter upon the unem- 
ployed youths will suffice to correct an erroneous impression. In 
it are vivid pictures of the way in which the lack of vocational 
training, ‘‘dead-end” occupations, and unsteady employment are 
side-tracking youths to the industrial scrap-heap ; all of which will 
be as useful for study here as in England. A strong word for 
some scheme of vocational training and guidance follows, which 
is in line with one of the recommendations made in the Minority 
Report on the Poor Lazos; but it may be questioned how far the 
suggestion of compulsory attendance of boys, from fifteen to nine- 
teen, at training schools would prove to be practical for wide- 
spread adoption. 

It is quite significant that when the groups of irregular and 
casual workers and the “work-shy” are studied in the succeeding 
chapters, we see in a large majority of the men but the product of 
youth neglected or ill-fitted for industry — still further evidence of 
the importance of dealing with this problem in its earlier stages. 

Six definite suggestions for reform are given: 

1. Better training for youths. 

H, Regulation of work of public bodies. 

3. Afforestation. 

4. Decasualisation of labor. 

5. Insurance. 

6. Decentralisation of town populations. 

The first, to which reference has already been made, seems most 
important and useful, wliile much may be said in favor of the 
measures suggested in the second and fourth. Tlie writers arc 
less convincing when outlining a rather carefully tliought-out plan 
of afforestation (the tliird), and ^hcii urging (under the sixth) 
the possibility of duplicating Belgian conditions. Moreover, they 
are inclined to look for a larger measure of help from labor ex- 
changes than seems to be justified by experience with such 
agencies. 

Nevertheless, in the facts which are adduced in support of all 
these proposals is to be found material of much value for revealing 
sub-surface conditions among the workers, to a public that has 
been all too ready to attribute to frailty and perverseness the 
responsibility for industrial inefficiency and suffering. 

William H. Peak. 

Boston Provident Association, 
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Insurance and Pensions 

Bradbury^ s Workmen's Compensation and State Insurance Law 
of the United States, By Harry B. Bradbury. (New 
York: The Banks Law Publishing Company. 1912. Pp. 
Ixv, 1174. $6.00.) 

In view of the rapid progress recently made in this country in 
the enactment of laws providing new and more nearly adequate 
methods of compensation for those who are injured as a result of 
industrial operations and of the probability that this movement 
will go on until every state has abandoned the unfair and inexpe- 
dient system of liability laws based upon fault or negligence, the 
appearance of this work is timely. 

The book really consists of four divisions, though this is not 
made apparent by the arrangement of the table of contents. The 
first of these is the introduction, which sketches very briefly the 
development of the compensation principle in England and on the 
Continent. Next comes a series of thirty-seven questions or 
propositions, covered in an equal number of chapters, Eacli 
chapter contains the provisions of the several state laws on the 
point in question in the form of eitlier a full quotation of the 
sections of the law bearing upon it or a summary of the same 
in the words of the author. The third division, chapter 38, gives 
the full texts of the decisions of state and federal courts on the 
constitutionality of compensation acts. The final division, chapter 
39, consists of the full texts of the British Compensation Act of 
1906 and of the laws of the twelve following states: California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin. Three states having such laws are omitted — Arizona, 
Maryland, and New York; the first perhaps because the work had 
gone to press before its enactment. There seems to be no good 
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reason, however, why the Maryland and New York laws should 
not be included. It is true that the New York law has not been 
accepted by any considerable number of employers, but it is never- 
theless a complete compensation act and of special interest as the 
first elective law to be enacted in the United States. 

It is apparent from this outline of the contents of the work 
that it contains very little original matter. All of the laws have 
appeared in the bulletins of the United States Bureau of Labor, 
and the court decisions may be found in the state and federal 
reports. It is, of course, a matter of convenience to have all of this 
material available in one volume and this constitutes the real 
value of the work. Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of this 
sort of service performed by the author is the quotation from 
a considerable number of British decisions on some of the most 
fundamental questions which will arise in the interpretation of 
the various acts. 

The least satisfactory part of the work is the introduction, 
which affords a very inadequate idea of the several foreign systems 
mentioned. Unfortunately the author has chosen to fill most of 
the space here with a long quotation from the pessimistic criticism 
of the German law by Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg. 

Carroll W. Doten. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Social Insurance. By G. H. Knibbs. (Melbourne, Australia: 

Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1912. Pp. 
70.) 

In this report the Australian bureau makes a very careful inves- 
tigation of the methods of meeting the problem of insuring the 
working classes in different nations and cities. There is not only 
a concise description of what is being done, but also criticism of 
the system and specific illustrations of its weakness in administra- 
tion. The discussion of unemployment is particularly good. The 
report is a valuable contribution to social insurance, and largely 
because the work has been done so carefully and reported so 
clearly and concisely. Its value is increased by an excellent census 
and an index. W. F. G. 
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Bundesgesetz iiber die Kranhen- und Unfallversicherung, 

Loi federate sur Vassurance en cas de maladie et d*accidents» Vom 
13,6.1911, Mit Inhaltsubersicht und systematisch, alphabetisch 
geordnetem Sachregister. (Bern; K. J. Wyss. 1912, Pp. iv, 103. 
1.60.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
The Ricardian Socialists. By Esther Lowkntiial. Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. 105. $1.00.) 

The Esse7itials of Socialism. By Ira B. Cross. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 152. $1.00.) 

Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus, By Henry C. Vedder. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xv, 527. 
$1.50.) 

Elements of Socialism. By John Spargo and George l^ouis 
Arner. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
882. $1.50.) 

Socialism As It Is. A Survey of the World-Wide R evolutionary 
Movement, By Wiltjam English Walling. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xii, 452. $2.00.) 

Of the making of books upon socialism there is no end ; and 
the variety and quantity of these discussions are an evidence of 
the virility and comprehensiveness of this great movement. Those 
here under consideration are but a few of those printed in the 
United States in the last few months but tlicy include a scholarly 
investigation in tlie history of socialism, a guide to the study of 
the subject by a non-socialist, a propagandist textbook, a survey 
of the movement from within the ranks, and a study of its relation 
to fundamental questions of life. 

Since Professor Foxwell, in his introduction to IMengcr’s The 
Right to the Whole Produce of Labor^ made clear the significance 
of the early English socialists, there has been conspicuous neglect 
to investigate the rich and important material produced by the 
vigorous social and political thought and movement in England 
during the early nineteenth century. Dr. Lowenthal has done well 
to study carefully in her thesis four of the six writers considered 
by Professor Foxwell, namely, William Thompson, John Gray, 
Thomas Hodgskin, John Francis Bray. That Godwin should 
have been omitted because of the attention he has already received 
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is natural; but it is to be regretted that Charles Hall was not 
included in this study though he antedates Ricardo and would 
not come under her title. Dr. Lowenthal concludes that ‘‘there 
is no evidence that the socialists were particularly impressed by 
his (Ricardo) teachings,” and that “only Hodgskin betrays an 
intimate knowledge of his work.” The monograph does not con- 
fine its attention to the relation of these men to the economic 
thought of the time, but “attempts to estimate the relative impor- 
tance of the Utopian and the scientific elements in the reasoning 
of these socialists and to examine in some detail their political and 
economic theories.” In her final classification the author places 
Thompson and Bray among the Utopians because of their empha- 
sis upon perfectability and the rights of man ; and states that while 
Gray and Hodgskin have an economic basis, the latter is politically 
inclined to anarchism, while Gray, although nearest to the scientific 
school, repudiates socialism. 

Professor Cross’ little book is a brief outline for the study of 
socialist doctrine. It is very — perhaps excessively — compact, the 
socialist indictment, for example, being compressed into eighteen 
lines, and the statement of the class struggle doctrine, with the 
arguments for and against it, into a little over three hundred 
words. On the whole the subject is presented impartially. The 
references are extensive, classified, and fairly specific. The book 
will undoubtedly prove a useful guide to college classes and the 
serious reader. 

Professor Vedder’s aim, he tells us, is “first, to sketch briefly 
the history of socialistic principles and parties in modern times; 
second, to examine with sufficient thoroughness the fundamental 
principles of present-day socialism; third, to enquire in what 
respects these principles correspond to the ethics of Jesus, and 
wherein the ,two differ.” The author is very sympathetic with 
socialism; agrees with the most extreme criticisms of the present 
order, hopes for and expects a socialist state, but harshly criticises 
Marxian principles. The following (p. 383) seems to sum up his 
point of view: “The method of Jesus is sound; that of socialism 
illusory. But while the method of Jesus is indispensable, the 
method of socialism is not hostile to it. Socialists and Christians 
are natural allies, not necessary opponents.” The book is oracu- 
lar and ministerial. While far from judicial in tone, it might be 
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said to be impartial, for it pours forth sarcasm and disapproval 
upon socialist, economist, capitalist and churchman alike. The 
lack of economic training and knowledge is constantly apparent. 
A few typical quotations will reveal the tone and spirit of the 
author: ^‘The political economy of Smith and his school is nothing 
more than a pseudo-science, and its ‘laws’ mostly bugaboos to 
frighten the people in their intellectual childhood” (p. 180) ; “a 
science of economics founded wholly on man’s bestial selfishness 
. . . is well named the ‘dismal science’. But it ought also to be 
called the lying, slanderous science” (p. 205) ; “distribution was 
automatically effected — in the same way that an automatic distri- 
bution of swill is made in the hog-pen : the strongest hogs get what 
they want first, and the others get what may happen to be left” 
(p, 202); “the life and fortune of half the voters of the United 
States are at this moment at the mercy of tlicse ten men” (p. 245) ; 
competition “is the flat denial of the golden rule. No Christian 
can defend competition without intellectual and moral hara-kiri^* 
(p. 273) ; “rent and interest are in their nature immoral. We 
are assured that ‘business’ could not be carried on without them. 
It is perfectly true, and perfectly conclusive proof that modem 
business ought not to be carried on” (p. 422). While there is, 
perhaps, no greater social need than that the church should see 
the essentially religious significance of the industrial problem and 
passionately strive to extend the conception of righteousness to 
include economic justice and industrial improvement, a book like 
this will do little to secure that end. 

Mr. Spargo’s unwearied pen, reinforced by that of Dr. Araer, 
has produced a “textbook” of socialism. There seems to be no 
particular reason for calling it a textbook except that, at the end 
of each chapter, there are brief summaries and questions. Such 
references as are given on disputed points are almost exclusively 
to socialist authorities. The book is divided into five parts: 
Socialism as a Criticism; Socialist Theory; The Socialist Ideal; 
The Socialist Movement; Policy and Program. The chapters in 
the last part on Socialism and Social Reform and The Reform 
Program of Socialism are interesting statements of the moderate 
attitude. In general the book repeats that view of socialism 
which has become familiar to readers of Mr. Spargo’s previous 
writings : “Back to Marx,” to a Marx who has been misrepresented, 
who was never so extreme as his successors have been, a Marx 
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glorified and almost deified. Those who first approach socialism 
through this or any other of Mr. Spargo’s books should note that, 
however sound his presentation of Marxian socialism may be, it 
is not, in many respects, that of a large portion of socialists and 
that there is acute opposition to his exposition and attitude. All 
in all this work is perhaps the most comprehensive and best of 
his books. 

The most important of the volumes under consideration is Mr. 
Walling’s Socialism As It Is. Starting with the assertion that 
“the only socialism of interest to practical persons is the socialism 
of the organized socialist movement,” the author bases his descrip- 
tion on the acts of socialist organizations and the responsible 
declarations of great representatives of the movement, giving 
relatively little attention to the earlier writers, although they are 
not neglected. The book reveals an enormous amount of reading 
and an intimate, inside acquaintance with every phase of the 
subject. It is divided into three parts of which the first, called 
State Socialism and After, differentiates socialism from other 
movements; the second, The Politics of Socialism, sets forth “the 
internal struggle by which it is shaping and defining itself”; and 
the third, Socialism in Action, treats of the relation of socialism 
to the class struggle, the land question, trade-unionism, syndical- 
ism, the general strike and other live problems. Mr. Walling 
points out constantly that extension of state action is not neces- 
sarily socialism; that the former may be used for the benefit of 
all classes, even for the large capitalist and very commonly for the 
small capitalist as against the large, but that socialism attacks 
the whole capitalist system and looks forward not merely to a 
working-class, collectivist control of society but to the use of such 
control to give the social product to the worker. Socialism is 
not simply a political theory in contrast to individualism, nor 
even the use of a democratic, collectivist state to improve the 
condition of the worker — it is the annihilation of capitalism. In 
the chapter on Revolutionary Politics he combats the view that 
revolution will be unnecessary because of the gradual securing of 
reform. The essence of socialism is the abolition of capitalism — 
not simply some improvement of condition for the working class. 
While the capitalist and especially the progressive favor reforms, 
they do it to strengthen capitalism or to avoid revolution. The 
socialist may accept the results of progressive reform but he is not 
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deceived into thinking this is socialism. Familiar as these views 
are to those conversant with the subject, they are often over- 
looked. Certain people are much alarmed at the alleged drift 
toward socialism revealed in state social rcfonn policies. Others, 
rightly distressed by the evils of the present industrial order, 
sympathizing with state action for their alleviation, and misled 
by certain socialist writers into believing that such progressive 
measures are socialism, align themselves with khat party. Both 
these groups, widely apart as they are, should note the fact clearly 
brought out by this study that socialism is a movement which 
believes that capitalism large and small should be annihilated 
by a class struggle. It is unfortunate that such an important 
book should be written in a style so involved, obscure, and tedious 
that it is in danger of not being read as widely as it should be. 

Herbert E. Mills. 

Vassar College. 

Syndicalism and Labour. By Sir Arthur Clay. (New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 1911. Pp. xv, 230. $2.25.) 
The Labor Movement in France. A Study in Revolutionary Syn- 
dicalism. By Louis Levine. Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XLVI, No. 3. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1912. Pp. 
212. $1.50.) 

La Question Agralre et le Socialisme en France, By Compere- 
Morel. (Paris: Marcel Riviere. 1912. Pp. 455. 8 fr.) 

The Anarchists: their Faith and their Record. By Ernest A. 
ViZETELLY. (New York: John Lane Company. 1911. Pp. 
xii, 308. $3.50.) 

The Record of an Adventurous Life. By Henry Mayers Hynd- 
MAN. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 
xi, 422. $1.75.) 

There was need of a work covering the ground which Sir Arthur 
Clay here stakes out, the recent outburst of syndicalist activity 
in Europe, but the lack still remains. In the first part of his 
book the author passes in review the syndicalist strikes in France, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, and the United Kingdom. The arrangement 
is clear, and the details given of these scattered movements are 
useful as an introduction to the subject. But the usefulness is 
narrowly limited by the author’s lack of an economic background, 
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his reliance throughout on second and third-hand sources such as 
M- Mermeix’s Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme and the ‘^London 
Times,” and the naive attitude, sufficiently indicated by the state- 
ment, given as an axiomatic and crushing criticism of syndicalism, 
that “its doctrine is directly antagonistic to the elementary prin- 
ciple which is the corner-stone of social morality, respect for the 
right of personal property.” The later chapters, consisting of 
discursive notes on the tendencies of English trade-unionism, have 
some value because of the copious quotations, but on the whole 
the book is more valuable as an unconscious revelation of the 
social creed of a barrister of the Middle Temple, J. P. of Surrey 
and landowner of Banffshire than as an account of syndicalism. 

Dr. Levine’s monograph (a Columbia doctoral thesis), while 
limited to the consideration of the French movement, is easily the 
most comprehensive and illuminating study of revolutionary syn- 
dicalism that has appeared in English. A thorough familiarity 
with the sources, systematic arrangement, a clear style, and an 
impartial but not unsympathetic attitude assure the reader of a 
good grasp of the principles and practices of the movement which 
has restored to France its old-time primacy in social radicalism. 
The historical chapters trace the development both of the doctrine 
of syndicalism and of the organ tlirough which it has found 
expression, the General Confederation of Labor. They are fol- 
lowed by a well-balanced analysis of the creed and tactics of today. 
The relative influence of working-class practice and of the theory 
of the “intellectuals” is discriminatingly estimated; in discussing 
the claim that the syndicalist movement represents a return to 
Marx, Dr. Levine points out three essential features of Marxian 
thought which are quite foreign to the thinking of Sorel and the 
neo-Marxists — the determinism of Marx, his intcllectualism, and 
his emphasis on the technical factors in social evolution. The 
chief criticism to be passed on the book is that the author has 
not seen fit to provide, except in some incidental references, a 
basis and background for the discussion of the attitude of the 
labor unions to the new movement by giving a survey of the 
strength and character of the French labor organizations in the 
different industries and of the economic and racial factors which 
have shaped their growth. But, as it is, the study is an admirable 
piece of work. 
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Complementary is the study of the French rural situation by 
Compere-Morel, easily the leading theorist and practical propa- 
gandist in the French socialist party’s ‘‘peasant-fishing” campaign. 
It is curious to see state socialism, rejected by the town worker 
in favor of syndicalism, finding new fields in the country. In the 
first of the three sections, xtl. Compere-Morel pictures the peasant 
world of France, endeavoring to prove that concentration is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and that the farm laborer, day or domestic, the 
cash or share renter, subjected to new corvees, and the small owner, 
burdened by debt and exploited by the middleman, are ripe for 
socialism. The analysis, which agrees with that of Kautsky and 
Vandervelde rather than that of David, Herz, and Bernstein in 
the contention that the small farmer cannot possibly compete 
against the large, is valuable for its first-hand freshness of detail; 
but it is a partisan brief and requires to be supplemented by some 
such presentation of the other side as that in the Department of 
Agriculture’s recent publication, La Petite Propriete Rurale en 
France, The second section forecasts in eloquent if not alto- 
gether novel terms the organization of agriculture under socialism, 
asserting that the small owner employing no outside labor will be 
allowed not only to keep but to bequeath Ins farm, till such time 
as the superior attractiveness of the large communal working has 
drawn him voluntarily into its ranks. It is, however, open to 
question whether cooperation, which Compere-Morel looks to as a 
transition stage, would really change the peasant’s individualistic 
mentality as completely as he expects. And, if one may be par- 
doned for reminding a socialist of an inconvenient aspect of class 
conflict, given the farming class buttressed by tax reductions, fair 
rent commissions, communal machinery and cooperative marketing, 
and — alike in France and the United States — demanding 
protection on foodstuffs, how unite them harmoniously in one 
party with town workers, especially if the reforms directed against 
the middleman lessen incidentally his lightning-rod or buffer-state 
serviceability ? 

Perhaps most valuable is the third section, in which the author 
takes up in turn each of the eighty-seven departments of France, 
and notes briefly the character of soil, the prevailing pursuit, the 
size and tenure of the farms, the extent of cooperative effort, the 
wage of laborers, and other significant details. It is to be hoped 
that from socialist or other sources, a similar service will shortly 
be performed for America. 
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Mr. Vizetelly, best known as the translator of Zola, gives here 
a popular descriptive account of anarchist activities since Bakun- 
in’s day. The attempts on the life of the Kaiser, the Ravachol 
terror, the Barcelona outrages, the Haymarket affair, and the 
assassination of Elizabeth of Austria and Humbert of Italy are 
narrated in detail. The work makes no attempt to discuss anar- 
chist theory, but is a convenient compilation of facts as to the 
propaganda by deed. 

Mr. Hyndman’s graphic autobiography will interest the general 
reader through its pictures of Meredith, Disraeli, Clemenceau, 
and Randolph Churchill, or its many lively anecdotes, and the 
student of socialism through its chapters on Marx, Mazzini, 
Morris, Licbknecht, Jaur^s, and especially on the fortunes of the 
party which Mr. Hyndman did so much to form and keep alive. 
We are given a picture of the early days of Justice, “Morris in 
his soft hat and blue suit, Champion, Frost and Joynes in the 
morning garments of the well-to-do, several working-men comrades, 
and I myself wearing the new frock-coat, in which Shaw said I 
was bom, with a tall hat and good gloves, all earnestly engaged in 
selling a penny socialist paper during the busiest time of the 
day in I^ondon’s busiest thoroughfare.” The tall hat and frock 
coat are never far absent, and perhaps account somewhat for the 
fact that the sacrifices made by this wealthy Cambridge graduate 
in the interest of the cause were neither fully appreciated nor 
fully successful, as the embittered tone of many passages reflects. 
Yet there is much truth in the point made later in the book: 

The greater part of the really arduous work of socialism in every 
country . . . has been done not by the artisans and laborers them- 
selves, but by the highly educated men of the class above. . . . Joffrin, 
Bracke, Debs, Anseele, Quelch, Williams, and the veteran August 
Bebel have been quite the exceptions, and even they, all put together, 
have not developed the originality that might be expected from a 
rising class. A slave class cannot be freed by the slaves themselves. 
The leadership, the initiative, the teaching, the organization, must 
come from those who are born into a different position, and are trained 
to use their faculties in early life. So far, several of the more energetic 
of the working class, when they have obtained their education from 
the well-to-do socialists who have been sacrificing themselves for their 
sake, have hastened to sell out to the dominant minority, and most of 
the workers, in Great Britain at any rate, have applauded their 
sagacity, and have voted for the successful turncoats at the polls. 
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Mr. Hyndman’s intimate story is indispensable to an under- 
standing of British socialism of the last generation. 

O. D. Skelton. 

Queen's University, Kingston, Out, 

Cooperation among Farmers. By John Lee Coulter. The 
Young Farmer’s Practical Library. (New York: Sturgis 
and Walton Company. 1911. Pp. vii, 281. 75 cents.) 

As is clearly implied in the title, this excellent little book is not 
a treatise on cooperative farming, but on cooperation among 
farmers. There is practically no cooperative farming in the 
United States, but there has been some hopeful development of 
cooperation among farmers in the marketing and distribution of 
their products. Cooperation in this field is one of the various 
phases of the as yet unsolved problem of getting the products of 
the farm to the consumers in the cities with the least possible 
waste. The problem of production on the farm has received the 
attention of the best agricultural talent of the country, and for 
that reason has been solved in a practical way. Because our 
best agricultural talent has been concerned with the problem of 
farm production, the equally important problem of marketing and 
distribution has been largely neglected. The book before us is a 
timely and valuable contribution to the solution of this problem. 
It applies particularly to what is called “better business” in the 
formula which has become current within recent years — “Better 
farming, better business, better living.” 

The book opens with an argument for cooperation. This is 
followed by chapters on cooperation in various lines of agricultural 
enterprise, such as Dairy Farming, the Marketing of Butter and 
Cheese, Marketing of Meat Animals, Storing and Marketing of 
Grain, Vegetables, etc.; and a very interesting and informing 
account of successful cooperative enterprises in various parts of 
this country. There is also a chapter on Cooperative Stores, 
though unfortunately the author must get his best material bearing 
upon this subject from abroad. There is little experience in this 
country to encourage farmers in trying to save the middlemen’s 
profits in the handling of goods produced by other enterprises for 
sale to farmers. This doubtless speaks more favorably for the 
success of manufacturers in the marketing and distribution of 
their products than for that of the farmers in selling their own 
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products. At any rate, there seems to be much less opportunity 
for saving by the establishment of cooperative stores in the country 
to sell the products of other industries to farmers than there is in 
cooperative enterprise for the sale of farmers’ products to other 
people. 

The author makes clear, however, that the advantages of 
cooperation are not wholly financial. It has become a common- 
place in recent years tliat the great evil of country life is isolation, 
as congestion is of city life. The mental and moral results of the 
one are about as bad as of the other. As a by-product of coopera- 
tion among farmers, there is increased contact of man with man 
and an enriching of social life in rural communities. Dr. Coulter 
has rendered a distinct service to the country-life movement by 
writing this book. 

T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University, 

Report on Indtistrial and Agricultural Cooperative Societies in 
the United Kingdom, (London: Wyman and Sons, Ltd. 
191^. Pp. Iv, 273. Is. 8d.) 

This report ‘‘revises and extends” the Report on Workmen^ s 
Cooperative Societies in the United Kingdom issued by the Labour 
Department in 1901. The earlier report reviewed British 
cooperative movements to 1899; the present volume covers the 
succeeding decade. The societies arc classified in four main divi- 
sions: (1) Industrial Cooperative Societies, (2) Agricultural 
Societies, (3) Banking, Credit, and Insurance Societies, (4) 
Housing and Building Societies. 

The retail distributive societies are shown to have grown 53 
per cent in membership and 56.3 per cent in sales within the 
decade. Their industrial practices are concisely outlined. Work- 
ingmen’s productive cooperation is shown to have declined except in 
so far as controlled by consumers’ associations. Agricultural 
cooperation has grown rapidly witliin the ten-year period, espec- 
ially in England where the new Agricultural Organization Society 
and the governmental aid through the Small Holdings Act of 1907 
have given vitality to the movement. Cooperative banking, 
though it has taken new forms within the decade, remains relatively 
insignificant. Cooperative insurance has increased in scope by the 
institution in 1904 of collective life insurance for all members of 
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consumers’ societies, as well as by the formation of new agricul- 
tural insurance societies. Cooperative housing has taken new 
life in the formation of Copartnership Tenants’ Societies. The 
semi-cooperative building societies are decreasing in number. 

The report is descriptive and statistical in character. It does 
not seek to offer either commendation or criticism, and ignores the 
moral function of the cooperative movement, which, to the found- 
ers and to Holyoake, C. Webb, and other British writers, is its 
most important achievement. Furthermore, the text is perhaps 
too lacking in detail to be completely intelligible to the student 
who is unfamiliar with cooperative methods. The book, as a 
whole, including specimen by-laws, balance sheets, bibliography, 
and 223 pages of statistical tables, in addition to the text, is 
peculiarly valuable for reference as to the economic status and 
recent growth and practices of all parts of the British cooperative 
movement. 

James Foud. 

Harvard University, 
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Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Cold Storage. 
The public concern with economic and social effects of cold storage is 
reflected in the facts that in the year 1911 laws regulating cold storage 
were passed in five states while in several other states bills were 
introduced. The only state legislation of earlier date is a Kansas law 
of 1907 which was intended merely to prevent the storage of undrawn 
poultry, game, and fish. 

The Massachusetts legislature responded to the public interest in 
the subject by providing in July, 1911, for a commission of citizens 
to be appointed by the Governor and to report in January, 1912. The 
report of this body is a document of 200 pages, followed by 100 pages 
of appendices. {Report of the Commission to Investigate the Subject 
of the Cold Storage of Food and of Food Products Kept in Cold 
Storage, Boston, 1912, pp. 308.) 

The report proper contains an introductory statement in which the 
function of cold storage is discussed, and its technique and conditions 
attending its operation set forth. The main body of the report is 
devoted to a consideration of the effect of cold storage on health and 
on prices. This is followed by a review of existing legislation and a 
critical discussion of proposed legislative measures. Finally there is 
an excellent summary of the whole discussion. 

In the appendices is given the commission’s draft for a bill; laws 
and administrative regulations in other states and in Canada; wholesale 
prices of eggs, butter, and poultry in the Boston market, 1881 to 
1890 and 1901 to 1910; statistics of refrigerating concerns in Massa- 
chusetts ; resolutions of trade bodies ; statements of witnesses ; and 
official reports on cold storage. 

The effect of cold storage on health, the report concludes, has been 
in general beneficial, in that it has brought about an expansion and 
diversification of food supply. The injuries, it finds “are occasional 
and temporary and can be eliminated by proper regulation” (p. 192). 
The report holds the weight of evidence to show that a retarded 
deterioration of perishable food products takes place in cold storage, 
and that this may affect the palatability of an article without impairing 
its wholesomeness or nutritive value. The time during which an article 
can be kept wholesome varies with different commodities and depends 
largely upon the methods used in preparing for storage. In the 
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absence of definite scientific determination of normal limits of storage 
for different commodities the commission concludes that **pr elongation 
of cold storage beyond one year, even under correct conditions, appears 
to be undesirable and prejudicial to the public health*' (p. 19S). 

With respect to the influence of cold storage on price the commission 
finds that the effect is to make prices lower and steadier (p. 193). It 
finds no tendency toward monopoly in the cold storage business (pp. 
94 to 96), and it regards the kind of speculation involved as beneficial, 
in that it tends to diminish seasonal fluctuations in food-stuffs and to 
equalize supply and demand. In connection with the discussion of 
price a valuable chart is introduced, which shows, comparatively, price 
fluctuations of butter, eggs, and fowls in the Boston market, by months, 
for the decades 1881-1890 and 1901-1910. This and other data 
presented indicate for all three commodities less seasonal fluctuation 
in the latter decade and also a lower average price level for butter 
and fowl. The higher level for eggs in the later decade is explained 
by the increased use of eggs, especially for egg drinks, and by the 
fact that storage eggs are a less acceptable substitute for the fresh 
article than is the case with butter and fowl. No mention is made of 
the possible influence of general factors such as the relative purchasing 
power of money in the two decades. 

The law passed in pursuance of the report, and which became opera- 
tive on September 1, 1912, deviates in several important regards from 
the committee's recommendations. The following are the principal 
provisions recommended, together with those embodied in the law:^ 

1. Regulation to apply to fresh meat and fresh meat products, 
except in the process of manufacture, fresh food, fish, poultry, eggs, 
and butter [and any other food products that may be specified from 
time to time by the state board of health]. 

2. No cold storage warehouse to operate without a license issued 
for one year by the state board of health after inspection and approval 
of plant. Warehouses [to keep accurate records of receipts and 
withdrawals] to make quarterly reports to the state board of health, 
the board being empowered to close a warehouse if conducted in an 
unsanitary manner, and to suspend the license in case required changes 
are not promptly made. 

3. No article of food to be placed in cold storage if deemed by the 
state board of health to be diseased, tainted or otherwise unwholesome, 

^The brackets indicate matter contained in the commission’s recommenda- 
tions but not embodied in the law. Italics are used for matter added by the 
legislature. 
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the board and its authorized agents to have access to all establishments 
for such inspection as it may deem necessary to a proper enforcement 
of the act. 

4. Products to be marked with the date of receipt into storage [and 
of withdrawal from storage] either on the containers or if not packed in 
containers, on tags in connection with the articles, except fish, 

5. Time of holding in storage to be limited to twelve months, the 
state board of health to have power to extend the time for particular 
consignments [and to fix a shorter limit for any article of food if 
found desirable]. 

6. It shall be unlawful to offer for sale any cold storage article 
without notifying prospective purchasers by the display of a sign 
marked **Cold Storage Goods Sold Here** [the state board of health to 
determine to what extent tags, labels, signs and oilier provision shall 
be used to enforce the prohibition], 

7. The return to storage of goods that have been withdrawn and put 
on sale prohibited. 

8. Broken eggs packed in cases if not intended for use as food, when 
deposited in storage shall be marked in accordance with forms pre- 
scribed by the state board of health so as to indicate plainly that they 
are not to be sold for food. 

9. State board of health may make rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of the act including rules and regulations with respect to 
[the sanitary preparation of articles of food for cold storage] the use 
of marks, tags or labels, and the display signs, and may fix penalties 
for the breach thereof. 

10. Penalty for violation of act for first offense fine not to exceed 
one hundred dollars, for second offense fine not to exceed five hundred 
dollars or imprisonment not to exceed thirty days or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

The law seems to apply to public and private warehouses alike, 
although at the beginning of the report it is stated that the commission 
*‘has not attempted to cover the operation of private refrigeration plants 
maintained by meat packing establishments, stores or hotels and offers 
in the report no finding with respect to this class of warehouses” (p. 
10 ). 

It would seem obvious that any legislation would have to reach 
warehouses of the sort excepted in order adequately to safeguard the 
public interest. Willard E, Hotchkiss. 
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The Final Report of the National Waterways Commission. 
The National Waterways Commission, appointed in 1909 by President 
Taft, completed its work in March, last, with the publication of its 
Final Report (Sen. Doc. No. 469, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 579). A 
preliminary report was sent out in January, 1910, shortly after the 
return of the members of the commission from Europe; and twenty- 
two other documents have appeared in the meantime, relating to various 
aspects of the waterway problem, both at home and abroad. The 
documents relating to foreign waterways were in the main prepared 
by the various consulates of Europe by request of the commission. 
These reports, in conjunction with the three volumes issued in 1909- 
1910 by the Commissioner of Corporations, and the report of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Inland Waterways Commission in 1909, furnish a wealth 
of material relating to internal waterways. Of the 579 pages, 65 
constitute the Final Report proper, while the remaining 514 are 
appendices. The following recommendations are made: 

(1) That the federal government should undertake, in conjunction 
with local interests, the construction of a canal from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio River, near Pittsburg. 

(2) That a survey be made of the proposed canal route from Lake 
Erie to Lake Michigan, by way of the Maumee River, or other suitable 
route. 

(3) Further legislation for protecting waterways from railway com- 
petition, and for establishing more amicable relations between the two 
agencies of transportation. 

(4) Legislation for the control of public terminals. 

(5) Legislation for the development and control of water-power. 

(6) An investigation of the possibilities of a system of reservoirs 
along the Allegheny, the Monongahela, and their tributaries, similar to 
that recommended by the Pittsburg Flood Commission; the investiga- 
tion to be made by a joint board of engineers, drawn from the corps 
of engineers of the United States Army and from the Geological 
Survey. 

It will be observed that the commission suggests little in the way of 
developing a comprehensive system of canals and inland waterways. 
No recommendations are made in regard to the Lakes-to-Gulf 
Waterway, and, with the exceptions noted above, none of the multitude 
of projects before the country are endorsed. Like the Preliminary 
Report, the conclusions are decidedly conservative, and can hardly be 
regarded as valuable ammunition for the ardent advocates of water 
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transportation. Only one project is endorsed^ and but one other is 
deemed sufficiently feasible to warrant surveys. 

Even as to the feasibility of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal, 
the commission is not overly sanguine. While the traffic in this region 
is enormous, the amount that could be expected to travel by canal is 
evidently a matter of some conjecture. In the opinion of the commis- 
sion, the amount of coal which it is expected the proposed canal would 
carry, has been overestimated. 

The coal deposits in the Monongahela basin near the river are 
becoming depleted, so that it will be more expensive in the future to 
bring to the river the coal which is to be shipped in barges. This 
would make it more economical, as well as convenient, to patronize a 
railroad whose tracks reach directly to the mines. Furthermore, some 
of the coal lands most favorably situated for the shipment of their 
output by water, are owned or controlled by persons or corporations 
affiliated with railroad interests. Some allowance ought also to be 
made in both the estimate of the iron ore and coal traffic of the canal 
for the reason that many of the large iron and steel industries using 
these raw materials are more or less affiliated with the railroad interests, 
which are the largest purchasers of their manufactured products (p. 
11 ). 

On the whole, however, it is believed that the canal would be of 
undoubted economic value. It is to be regretted that the commission 
did not make a more thorough investigation of this project. But three 
pages are devoted to it, and the statements made appear to be, for 
the most part, mere expressions of opinion. It is indeed difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the commission deemed it advisable to favor 
some canal project, and chose this one as being certainly the least 
doubtful of any. 

In discussing the project of a canal from Lake Erie to Lake 
Michigan, the commission decides that a 24-foot waterway would be 
impracticable because of the enormous cost of construction, the dif- 
ficulty of securing an adequate water supply, and the inability of such 
a canal to compete with the open lake route for vessels of large capacity. 
The commission recommends, therefore, that a survey be made with a 
view to the construction of a barge canal, similar to the Erie barge 
canal, with which it would form part of a through water route from 
New York to Chicago. The commission purports to have made a 
careful study of the traffic possibilities of this route; but the results 
are decidedly inconclusive and unconvincing. It is observed that the 
railways of this region are now carrying an enormous tonnage, and 
that the canal might be expected to supplement them to a considerable 
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extent; but no statistics of the relative cost by rail and water are 
presented, and there is no evidence to show that the railroads are 
either overburdened or incapable of indefinite expansion. A belief is 
also expressed that some traffic might be diverted from the Great 
Lakes. Finally, the commission points out that the agricultural pro- 
duce of this region would doubtless make extensive use of such a canal. 
This conclusion is surprising, in view of the fact that agricultural 
produce nowhere, not even in Germany, makes any considerable use 
of waterways ; for the reason that agriculture is a decentralized 
industry, and the cost of collecting its produce and transshipping it to 
water routes is usually prohibitive. The commission evidently gave 
no thought whatever to the question of transshipment. 

Again, in recommending legislation for the promotion of cooperation 
between waterways and railways, the commission does not raise the 
question of the cost of breaking bulk in transit. It is recognized that 
the waterways cannot hope to enjoy a large measure of success, 
without an extensive transshipping business with the railroads; but 
it is believed that such an exchange of commodities between railroads 
and waterways may be secured through the agency of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. To this end it is recommended that the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulating freight 
rates be extended to include all interstate waterways, whether inde- 
pendent, or railway owned, or controlled. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to call attention to the fact that France has never been able 
to develop a transshipping business, and that Germany has done so 
only by means of enormous subsidies. It is disappointing that the com- 
mission has not come to closer quarters with this fundamental aspect 
of the problem. 

Some valuable information is contributed on the feasibility of 
reservoirs as a means of controlling floods. Appendices II, III, and 
IV contain the arguments of M. O. Leighton, Robert Follansbee, 
and W. FI. Bixby, pro and con, upon this debatable question. These 
discussions, together with the debates which appeared in “The Engi- 
neering News,*' in 1908,^ furnish a very complete analysis of the 
problem. The commission evidently believes there is some future for 
reservoirs, but urges very careful investigations of specific projects ar 
a preliminary to possible expenditures in this direction. 

The discussion of the influence of afforestation upon navigation and 
flood prevention is also very valuable. Appendix V, prepared by 

'May 7, June 11, June 24^ Oct. 8, Nov. 4. 
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Raphael Zon, Chief of Sylvies of the U. S. Forestry Service, is an 
excellent and comprehensive study of the entire problem, with exten- 
sive reference to foreign experience. This report covers 70 pages, and 
is followed by an exhaustive bibliography of 28 pages. 

Appendix IX, prepared by E. O. Merchant, expert of the commis- 
sion, is entitled A Comparison of American and European Waterways ; 
and gives a brief and fairly satisfactory account of the history of 
water transportation in the principal countries during the past century. 
Especially to be commended is Mr. Merchant's emphasis on the 
importance of economic factors as affecting water transportation. 
Some of the conclusions reached may well be noted here. First, it is 
pointed out that to be successful a waterway must lie in the direction 
of a very large traffic movement. Second, a large traffic will arise 
only where there is an abundance of a very few bulky commodities, 
such as coal, ores, and building materials. Third, an extensive traffic by 
a waterway cannot be expected unless there are large industrial centres 
along its banks. “There is no instance of a waterway carrying a 
large traffic where such conditions do not exist" (p. 51G). Mr, 
Merchant concludes that the fundamental reason for the small traffic 
on many of the rivers of the United States is their unfavorable location 
in relation to available traffic. In this appendix is presented an 
extensive comparison of rail and water rates in Europe and m the 
United States, tending to show that there is usually a decided advan- 
tage in shipping certain classes of commodities by water. This portion 
of the study, however, is likely to lead to erroneous conclusions. Mr. 
Merchant is presenting a comparison of rates, not a comparison of 
the cost of transportation by rail and by water. Unfortunately he 
does not warn the reader of this distinction, and accordingly the 
inference likely to be drawn by the casual reader is that water trans- 
portation is usually much cheaper than that by rail. That Mr. 
Merchant himself does not necessarily entertain this opinion appears 
in a later section devoted to the Relative Cost of Transportation by 
Rail and Water, in which attention is called to the fact that the rates 
compared do not usually include the same elements of cost in both 
cases. For instance, in the case of waterways they seldom include 
interest or profit on the capital invested in the highway itself, and 
often not even maintenance charges ; whereas, in the case of railways, 
they almost invariably include all these items. "Any comparison 
between the cost of transportation by rail and by water will be of 
value only when the two rates include similar items of cost. Few 
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such comparisons have ever been made” (p. 574). Mr. Merchant thus 
recognizes the fundamental fallacy in the argument that water trans- 
portation costs only a fraction of that by rail. And it is regrettable 
that he did not devote more space to tables of comparative cost, and 
less to misleading tables of rates, admittedly based on totally dis- 
similar elements of cost. It can be shown that water transportation^ 
at least canal transportation^ is almost universally more costly than 
rail transportation, if all the items of cost are included in both cases. 

On the whole, it may be said that the work of this commission has 
been distinctly above the ordinary. An enormous amount of material 
has been collected; and on some aspects of the problem considerable 
discrimination has been exercised in arriving at conclusions. The 
appendices are perhaps the most valuable part of the report, though the 
commission disclaims any responsibility for the conclusions presented 
therein. In the opinion of the writer the Report of the National Water- 
ways Commission is decidedly superior to that of the British Royal 
Commission of 1906 on the same subject. 

H. G. Moulton. 

University of Chicago, 

The Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of Statistics, both of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, have been consolidated into 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in accordance with the 
act of Congress approved on August 23, 1912. With the exception of 
collecting internal-commerce statistics, for which no appropriation was 
made, the work heretofore carried on by the two bureaus will be 
continued by the new bureau, which is in addition charged with the 
duty of making certain investigations of comparative costs of produc- 
tion of dutiable articles and related subjects heretofore entrusted to 
the Bureau of Labor. No appropriation, however, was made to enable 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to carry on this new 
work. Aside from the administrative branches, the organization of the 
new bureau consists of three divisions: (1) Statistics, (2) Consular 
Reports, and (3) Foreign Tariffs. The chief of the new bureau is 
Mr. A. H. Baldwin, formerly head of the Bureau of Manufactures, 
and the first assistant is Mr. O. P. Austin, formerly head of the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

In the interest of promoting trade, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor has recently made an investigation of the activities of boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce in some 70 American cities. The 
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results are now published as “Special Agents Series/’ No, 60, Com- 
mercial Organizations, by E. A. Brand (Washington, 1912, pp. 48). 
The material is arranged topically under the headings: Development 
of Foreign Trade; Encouragement of Wholesale Trade; Promotion of 
Retail Trade; Transportation; Industrial Expansion; Industrial Ex* 
positions; Conventions; Civic Improvements; Membership; Publicity. 

The first five sections of a report being prepared by Professor Emory 
R. Johnson on Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls has been published as 
a Senate document (Sen. Doc. No. 575, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 1912, pp. 
95, maps). The titles of the specific chapters are: Distances via 
Panama, Canal and Alternative Routes, Tonnage of the Vessels Em- 
ployed in the Commerce that Might Have Advantageously Used the 
Panama Canal in 1909-1910, Growth of Available Canal Traffic 1899- 
1911, Relation of Tolls to the Volume of Traffic through the Canal; 
Tolls the Traffic will Bear, and Coaling Facilities and Coal Costs via 
the Panama Canal and Alternative Routes. There has also been pub- 
lished by the Isthmian Canal Commission a further study by Professor 
Johnson on The Relation of the Panama Canal to Traffic and Rates of 
American Railroads (pp. 42). 

Mr. Royal T. McKenna has prepared for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a statistical compilation entitled Annual and 
Average Production of and International Trade in Important Agricul- 
tural Products hy Countries (Washington, Circular 31, July 29, 1912, 
)>p. SO). The percentage which each country contributes to the world 
production and similar figures for exports and imports are given. It 
furnishes a most useful survey of the part which the United States plays 
in world commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued Circulars 32, 33, and 35, 
dealing respectively with Cotton Crop of the United States, 1790-1911 ; 
Tobacco Crop of the United States, 1612-1011 ; and Hop Crop of the 
United States, 1790-1911, all compiled under the direction of Mr. 
George K. Holmes (August 15, 1912, pp. 9, 12, 8). Brief bibliogra- 
phical notes are given designating sources of information. 

The extraordinary growth of the commerce of the United States is 
described by Hon. O. P. Austin in an address Progress of American 
Commerce and Industries, 1870 to 1912, recently delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, printed in the 
Congressional Record, July 17, 1912, and issued as a reprint (pp. 16). 
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That the Bureau of Corporations is not engaged wholly in the inves- 
tigation of corporations is seen in the report on Cotton Tare (Wash- 
ington^ September S, 1912^ pp. 53). This deals more particularly 
with the operation of contracts of foreign cotton exchanges, in response 
to complaints that cotton growers were subject to serious injury be- 
cause of excessive deductions for bagging and ties made in European 
markets. The report contains an abundant amount of technical data 
in regard to a subject on which there has hitherto been little available 
information. 

English Methods of Dyeing, Finishing, and Marketing Cotton Goods, 
Bulletin No. 56 in the “Special Agents Series’* of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor (Washington, 1912, pp. 35), contains a few 
references to combines in the textile trade, and the economies which 
have been thereby effected. 

Interesting evidence of the effect of American methods upon the 
manufacture of shoes in European countries is found in the reports of 
the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Three bulletins have now been issued dealing with the shoe 
and leather trade in the United States, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. 

The hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture on Cotton 
and Grain Option Bills, held in March and April, 1912, have been 
printed in a separate document (Washington, pp. 322). 

From the Twenty-fifth Annual Report on the Statistics of Manu- 
factures for 1910, for Massachusetts, it appears that while the very 
small establishments constitute 23.6 per cent of the total number in 
that state, their product amounts to only one half of one per cent. 
Wages are classified for certain industries on the percentage group 
principle (p. xxii). 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor has issued a series of pamphlets on Agricul- 
tural Opportunities, which will be of service in choice of state for 
settlement (Washington, 1912, Nos. 1-7). 

Bulletin 4*7, Notes on Mineral Waste, by Charles L. Parsons, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines (Washington, 1912, pp. 44), contains 
precise data of service to students of economic resources. “During 
the past year in producing 500,000,000 tons of coal we wasted or left 
under ground, in such condition that it probably will not be recovered 
in the future, 25,000,000 tons of coal.“ 
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The subject of waste is also treated in a pamphlet, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, entitled The Reduction of Waste in Mar- 
keting, by P'rank Andrews (Washington, pp. 165-176). Reference is 
made to waste due to slowness of delivery and the glutting of markets. 

The “Bulletin of the Indiana State Library” for September, 1912, 
contains bibliographical material, entitled A Guide to the Study of 
Conservation (Indianapolis, pp. 12). This includes a list of organi- 
zations devoted to the work of conservation. 

Among recent public documents relating to Canada are to be noted: 
The Canada Year Book, 1011, Second Series (Ottawa, Census and 
Statistics Ofhee, 1912, pp. xli, 454) containing census figures for 1911 ; 
Canada, Her Natural Resources, Navigation, Principal Steamer Lines 
and Transcontinental Railways, published by the Twelfth Congress 
of the Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses 
(Ottawa, Department of Marine and Fisheries, 1912, pp. 287, illus.) ; 
Commission of Conservation, Canada. Third Annual Report (Ottawa, 
1912, pp. 154) ; Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
1910 (Ottawa, Department of Mines, 1912, pp. 328) ; Water Power of 
Canada, by George G. Denis and Arthur V. White, published by the 
Commission of Conservation of Canada (Ottawa, 1911, pp. 397). 

Corporations 

Supplementary to the Hearings before the House Committee on 
Patents (American Economic Review, vol. II, p. 723) is the Oldfield 
report on Revision of Patent Laws (H. Rep. No. 1161, 62 Cong., 2 
Sess., August 8, 1912, pp. 29) containing a draft of a proposed bill. 
It is recommended that a patent be limited to 19 years from date of 
filing application in order to check procrastination and shorten the 
duration of the monopoly. The bill also aims to prevent the “shelving” 
of competitive patents, and forbids the use of a patent to restrain 
unreasonably or to monopolize any part of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, “except in such articles as and to the extent that they embody 
the invention or discovery so patented.” Unreasonable restraint is 
defined as an attempt to restrict the price at which the article may be 
resold, or to restrict the purchaser from dealing in other articles. 
Representative Oldfield will be pleased to distribute this report and 
to receive comments. 

The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
authorized under Senate Resolution 98, on changes in laws regulating 
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corporations engiaged in interstate commerce, have now been issued in 
three volumes (Washington, 1912, pp. 2799; see American Economic 
Review, voL II, p. 424). 

The Department on Regulation of Utilities, of the National Civic 
Federation, of which Professor John H. Gray is director, has pub- 
lished a preliminary pamphlet on Organization of Railroad and Public 
Utility Commissions (1 Madison Ave., New York, 1912, pp. 46). This 
is one of 15 parts of a compilation and analysis of public utility regu- 
lation laws of the United States to be printed, and comprises a com- 
pilation of the names of commissions, showing their number, manner of 
selection, terms of office, salaries, qualifications for membership, pro- 
vision of funds, and duties of officers. 

The Railroad Commission of California has issued Regulations Pre- 
scribing the Form and Governing the Construction and the Filing of 
Freight and Express Tariffs and Classifications and Passenger Fare 
Schedules, adopted June 21 , 1912 (San P'rancisco, pp. 126). 

In a recent order and conference ruling, July 8, 1912, the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey lays down the general 
principles under which it will approve the issue of securities (Trenton, 

pp. 18). 

From the Department of Justice has been received the brief and 
argument on behalf of the United States in the Intermountain Rate 
cases, before the Supreme Court of the United States in the October 
term, 1911 (pp. 84), 

Special phases of the rate problem are treated at length in the 
briefs submitted before the Interstate Commerce Commission on Export 
and Import Port Differentials, Among those received are two prepared 
by James M. Swift, Attorney General of Massachusetts, and Charles 
S. Hamlin, of Boston. 

The Public Service Commission for the First District, New York, 
has published a pamphlet on Dual System of Rapid Transit for New 
York City (New York, September, 1912, pp, 54) in which an account 
is given of the recent proposals and settlement of conflicting plans. 

The Harbor and Subway Commission and Subcommittee of the 
Council Committee on Local Transportation, of Chicago, have recently 
submitted a Joint Report on a Comprehensive System of Passenger 
Subways for the City of Chicago in which the methods of flnancing 
such a system are discussed. 
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The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics (1409 Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago) has published, under date of September, 
1912, a leaflet entitled New Zealand Railways not Comparable to 
American, by Mr. Slason Thompson, a reply to an article by Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell in “Pearson’s Magazine,” for September, 1912. 
It is claimed that New Zealand railways carry a greater capitalization 
per mile of track and have a less efficiency according to mileage. 

Labor 

The Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Vol. I, No. 
S (pp. 67-136) under date of July 20, 1912, contains the first annual 
report of the Administration of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
went into operation May 3, 1911. It is noted that up to June 30, 1912, 
435 employers, with 63,728 employees, had accepted the provisions of 
the act. The per cent of accidents under compensation to the total 
number (not including railroad accidents) was 25.4. The old line 
insurance companies have agreed upon rates for compensation which 
are about double those charged for common law liability, and, on 
account of this discrimination, it is believed that the subject of liability 
insurance should next receive legislative attention. As yet only two 
mutual insurance companies have been organized. Although the rate 
of compensation authorized by the Wisconsin law is high, the commis- 
sion believes that there is no evidence of malingering. It is suggested 
that the New Jersey plan of compensation according to certain defin- 
able injuries has some advantage of administration over the Wisconsin 
principle of compensation according to wage. Approval is also given 
to the provisions of the California act whereby future, as well as 
current, wages are taken into account in determining the compensation. 
Of technical interest in this bulletin are the pages devoted to the rules 
and interpretations of the Industrial Commission. No. 3A (pp. 137- 
145) discusses the nature and causes of accidents reported to the 
commission. 

Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Vol, I, No. 4 
(Madison, August 20, 1912, pp. 149-229) contains an account of the 
various activities of the commission. Of special interest is the refer- 
ence to the workings of the new apprenticeship law enacted in 1911 
(p. 202). An historical summary of child labor legislation in Wis- 
consin is given (pp. 183-188). 

Part I of the Report of the West Virginia Employers* Liability and 
Laborers* Compensation Commission (Professor P. B. Reynolds, sec- 
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retary, Morgantown, 1911, pp. 274) contains a digest of the liability 
and compensation laws of the several states, and copies of the most 
important bills which have been drafted and recommended by commis- 
sions. A supplementary report of recommendations is to be made. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau of the Rhode Island State Library 
has published a bulletin on Employer's Liability and Worhman*s 
Compensation (Providence, January, 1912, pp. 69) in which there is 
a digest of laws, a proposed bill and arguments, and a brief 
bibliography. 

In connection with the discussion of hours of labor in the steel 
industry, referred to in the Review, June, 1912, p. 445, reference 
should be made to a recent Report of Committee of Stockholders of 
the United States Steel Corporation (April 15, 1912, pp. 17) in which 
the work of tlie Steel Corporation in ameliorating labor conditions is 
described and endorsed. 

In addition to the usual statistical tables, the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report of the Department of Labor of Michigan for 1911 (Lansing, 
1912, pp. 495) summarizes the progress which has been made in that 
state in the limitation of hours of labor of women and children. The 
free employment agencies are believed to be undertaking a successful 
and useful work. 

The growing interest in health conditions of workmen is evidenced 
in a recent report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts on 
Hygiene of the Boot and Shoe Industry of Massachusetts, by William 
C. Hanson and William A. Walcott, officers of the State Board (Boston, 
1912, pp. 13). The pamphlet is generously illustrated. 

“Accident Bulletin,” No. 5, of the Bureau of Labor, Industries and 
Commerce of Minnesota contains the Proceedings of the Minnesota 
Industrial Safety Conference, held in December, 1911 (pp. 61). 

“Labor Bulletin,” No. 93 of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
contains a Directory of Labor Organizations in Massachusetts, 1912 
(August, 1912, pp. 39). 

The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has published the Twelfth 
Annual Report on Strikes and Lockouts, for 1912 (Boston, 1912, pp. 
62). 

Additional Hearings on the Erdman act (see Review, September, 
1912, p. 725) have been published for April 15, 1912 (pp. 51). This 
includes the testimony of Judge Knapp and Commissioner Neill. 
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The Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Factory Inspectors, held in 1911, may be 
obtained from its secretary, W. W. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. (pp. 141). 

The Department of Labour of Canada has issued a special Report 
on Labour Organisation in Canada, 1911 (Ottawa, 1912, pp. 124) 
containing a brief account of international unions. In proportion to 
population, the number of members in trade-unions in Canada is not 
quite so large as in the United States. 

Students interested in cooperation may obtain the Twenty-sixth 
Report of the Labour Copartnership Association of England upon 
application (6 Bloomsbury Sq., London, W. C., pp. 85, 2d.). 

The Industrial Accidents Commission of Pennsylvania, appointed in 
February, 1912, has been engaged in making an investigation, and has 
drawn up a tentative act providing for employers' liability and work- 
men’s compensation. The commission expects to submit its report 
within a short time. It is understood that a workmen’s compensation 
law is to be recommended which will be elective in character, as a 
compulsory act would be unconstitutional. The customary defenses 
are removed to induce employers to adopt the principle. The scale of 
compensation to be proposed is quite similar to that in a majority of 
the acts already in preparation in the United States. One novel feat- 
ure, however, is that in case of complete and permanent disability, 
compensation is to be continued after the customary 800 weeks at a 
low rate through the remainder of life. The secretary of the commis- 
sion is Mr. Francis H. Bohlen, 84th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Rural Credit. The platforms of the three leading political parties 
contain sections pledging the respective parties to the improvement of 
rural credit conditions if placed in power. The Republican administra- 
ion, through the State Department, is at the present time collecting all 
possible information on rural credit activties in European countries and 
publishing reports as rapidly as data are made available. President 
Taft has notified the governors of the respective states of the desir- 
ability of improving rural credit and has indicated that a special 
conference of governors would not be out of place. He has also urged 
state legislation along this line. The Southern Commercial Congress is 
in charge of a movement to assemble a commission of one hundred 
members, to be made up of two members from each state, to tour 
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Europe during the early summer months of 191S investigating rural 
credit systems and other problems of cooperation. Practically every 
program appearing in connection with farmers’ institutes, national 
farmers’ congresses, and agricultural workers carries one or more titles 
on rural cooperative subjects with rural credit holding first place. 

«T» L« C. 

At the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
Boston, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University presented the 
official report on the topic for one of the sessions, “An International 
Conference on the Cost of Living.’* Professor Fisher sketched the 
history of the movement for an international conference, showing that 
the proposal arose from the persistent rise in prices since 1896, fol- 
lowing a persistent fall for a quarter of a century. He spoke of the 
almost universal endorsement the plan had received both in this coun- 
try and abroad, of the fact that President Taft in a special message 
recommended a conference, and that the Crawford-Sulzer bill, calling 
for such a conference, had passed the Senate and is now awaiting action 
by the House. At the close of Professor Fisher’s address a resolution 
was unanimously passed endorsing the plan for such a conference, also 
recommending that when called, there should be laid before it the 
suggestion of the National Hungarian Commercial Association, recom- 
mending an investigation to secure a uniform system for constructing 
index numbers of prices. In order to illustrate the important subjects 
which might profitably be considered by such an international confer- 
ence, Professor Fisher explained briefly a suggestion of his own for 
making the purchasing power of the dollar more stable by virtually 
increasing the weight of the dollar in proportion to each successive 
rise in the index number of prices; and for a fuller statement he 
referred his hearers to the last chapter of his book on The Purchasing 
Power of Money, and a mimeographed memorandum which he dis- 
tributed at the Congress. 

A commission has recently been appointed by the government of 
New Zealand to make a thorough inquiry into the subject of the rising 
cost of living in that country. It will have sittings at Dunedin, Christ- 
church, Wellington, and Auckland to examine witnesses and to call “for 
and examine all such books and records as are deemed likely to afford 
the fullest information on the subject matter of the inquiry.’’ 

Under date of March 13, 1912, President Taft transmitted a mes- 
sage on Cooperation and Cost of Living in Certain Foreign Countries 
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(H. Doc. 617, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 248). The bulk of the volume is 
made up of consular reports with an analysis by the Bureau of Trade 
Relations, Department of State, 

The Bureau of Labor has issued two bulletins. Retail Prices, 1890 to 
1911 (Washington, No. 105, Part I, pp. 48) and Retail Prices, 
1890 to June, 1912 (No. 106, Part I, pp. 31). It is announced that 
the Bureau plans to publish a current price report every two months. 

The Congressional Record for Augjust 14, 1912 contains the speech 
of Senator Fletcher in regard to agricultural credit. In this speech 
is incorporated the complete proceedings of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Commercial Congress, held in Nashville, Term., 
April 1-10, regarding the plan of an investigation in Europe of rural 
finance. 

Further issues on the Money Trust Investigation have appeared. 
Part 3 (pp. 171-267) contains the testimony of Mr. Sherer, manager 
of the New York Clearing House Association; Part 4 (pp. 269-342), 
the testimony of Messrs. Vanderlip, Hepburn, Ely, secretary of the 
New York Stock Exchange; Part 5 (pp. 343-411), Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Mabon, president of the New York Stock Exchange; and Part 6 (pp. 
414-504), Mr. Cortelyou in regard to the relief of the money market 
in 1907. 

Public Finance 

Editor of The American Economic Review: 

In an article on the ‘‘Report of the Tariff Board on Wool and 
Woolens,*' published in the issue of this Review for June, 1912, I 
referred at page 257 to some statistics on the efficiency of American 
weavers as being “nothing more than the raw material on which a report 
might be based." Mr. F. J. Sheridan, who had a large part in 
gathering and arranging this material for the Tariff Board, calls my 
attention to the fact that, preceding the hundred pages on which the 
figures are given in detail, are summarized statements of the results (at 
pp. 1045 seq. of the Report). It cannot be fairly said, in view of these 
valuable summaries, that only the raw material for a report was given, 
and I am glad to call attention to the need of correction in my statement. 
Whether it still remains true that the plan of the report on woolens 
could have been improved, and whether it contains such comparisons 
between foreign and domestic costs as were expected from the Board, I 
leave to the judgment of the conversant reader. 


F. W, Taussig. 
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Proposal for a National Budget. On June 27, President Taft 
transmitted to Congress, with a special message, a report by the Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency dealing with The Need for a Na^- 
tional Budget (H. Doc. 854, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 1912, pp. vii, 568). The 
report is divided into three parts, to which are added a number of 
appendices. 

Part I describes in detail the present practice in regard to the com- 
pilation and submission of estimates to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the consideration of estimates and enactment of appro- 
priation bills by Congress, and the policy of Congress with respect to 
the control of expenditures by administrative officers. 

Part II embodies the recommendations of the commission with a full 
explanation of their purpose, and a diseussion of the considerations on 
which they are based. These recommendations are summarized as 
follows : 

1. That the President, as the constitutional head of the executive branch of 
the government, shall each year submit to Congress a budget. 

2. That the budget so submitted shall contain; 

(bl) A budgetary message. 

(b) A summary financial statement setting forth: 

(1) The financial condition; 

(2) A statement of the condition of appropriations and other data 
pertaining to the funds of the government; 

(3) An account of revenues and expenditures for the last completed 
fiscal year; and 

(4) A statement showing the effect of past financial policy as well as 
of budget proposals on the general-fund surplus. 

(c) A summary of expenditures, classified by objects, setting forth the 
contracting and purchasing relations of the government. 

(d) Summaries of estimates, setting forth; 

(1) The estimated revenues; and 

(2) Estimated expenditures. 

(e) A summary of changes in law, setting forth what legislation it is 
thought should be enacted in order to enable the administration to 
transact public business with greater economy and efficiency. 

8. That the Secretary of the Treasury be required to submit to Congress the 
following detailed reports; 

(a) A book of estimates, containing the supporting details to the sum- 
maries of estimates of expenditure contained in the budget. 

(h) A consolidated financial report, containing a detailed statement of 
revenues and a consolidated statement of expenditures by departments 
and establishments for the last five fiscal years, with explanatory 
matter. 

To provide for the carrying out of the above proposal it is recom- 
mended that the necessary changes in the accounting systems of the 
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departments be made^ and it is also suggested that '‘the President 
recommend for the consideration of the Congress such changes in the 
form of the appropriation bills as will enable the government to avail 
itself of the benefits of the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
executive in the transaction of current business in order that the 
government may do work and accomplish results with economy and 
efficiency as well as definitely fix responsibility for failure so to exercise 
such discretion/* 

It should be noted that the commission being appointed by, and 
reporting to, the President, confines its recommendations, with the 
exception just noted, to the preparation and presentation of the budget 
by the executive and does not attempt to deal w’ith the organization and 
practice of Congress for the purpose of considering the budget and 
enacting it into law. 

Part III contains the tabular forms for the proposed budget state- 
ments and supporting documents, filled out, so far as possible, with 
figures taken from current reports and estimates, while the appendices 
furnish digests of the laws governing the preparation and submission 
of estimates, appropriations and allotments ; a description of the reports 
submitted to Congress by the departments ; a bibliography of con- 
gressional inquiries into methods of conducting business by the execu- 
tive departments; and the answers to a questionnaire on budget prac- 
tices submitted to a long list of foreign governments. 

Taken as a whole the report furnishes a vast amount of information 
in regard to budgetary practices in this and other countries and repre- 
sents the first attempt to work out in detail a real budget 
statement for the United States. 

On July 10 the President issued an order to the heads of departments 
directing them to prepare two sets of estimates, one in accordance with 
existing legislative requirements and practice, the other in accordance 
with the forms suggested by the commission, and announced his inten- 
tion of sending to Congress a budget statement. With a view to 
preventing the carrying out of this intention, Congress incorporated in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act a provision 
“that until otherwise provided by law, the regular annual estimates of 
appropriations for expenses of the government of the United States 
shall be prepared and submitted to Congress by those charged with 
the duty of such preparation and submission, only in the form and at 
the time now required by law, and in no other form and at no other 
time.** 

In a letter dated September 19 and addressed to the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, the President maintains that in so doing Congress has 
exceeded its authority, and directs the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the heads of departments to proceed with the preparation of statements 
in accordance with his order of July 10. 

It is to be hoped that the President will carry out his intention. 

H. B. G. 

The Federal Corporation Tax on Life Insurance. The federal 
corporation tax law of 1909 provided that erery insurance company 
should pay a special excise tax equivalent to one per cent upon the net 
income received by it annually from all sources, exclusive of amounts 
received as dividends from the stock of other corporations. The 
method of determining the net income was provided for in the law, 
specifying that the gross income must be stated and that the expenses 
of the business, losses and depreciation, interest, taxes, and dividends 
from other companies might be deducted from the gross income to find 
the net income taxable by law. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
prepared the proper blanks for assessing the various life insurance 
companies, and collected the same for the years 1909 and 1910. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Jersey brought suit 
early in 1912 against the United States collector in the district court 
for the district of New Jersey, claiming that the tax was paid under 
duress, and that the corporation act had been wrongly interpreted in 
holding that the dividends paid by the company to its policy holders 
had been included within the net income taxable by law. Counsel for 
the company and for the United States agreed upon the essential facts 
upon which a judgment should be rendered. 

The court in the discussion of the case summarized the points at issue 
as follows: “First, whether certain so-called dividends are or are not 
‘income received' within the meaning of the statute; second, whether 
certain so-called ‘supplementary policy contracts' should be represented 
in the reserve funds; third, whether for the purpose of taxation the 
corporation's statement should be made on a ‘cash' or on a ‘revenue' 
basis; and lastly, whether expenditures for replacing furniture, etc., 
should be considered as an investment or an expense.” 

After a discussion of the law, and a somewhat more extended inquiry 
into the nature of life insurance dividends, the court decided in favor 
of the company on all the points at issue. 

It is interesting to note that while the law is particularly explicit in 
requiring that all accounts should be upon the basis of items actually 
paid or received during the year, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
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has uniformly held in his administrative rulings that the reports of all 
corporations must be made upon the accounting principle of charging 
upon the books the transactions occurring during each year whether 
paid for or not. In the decision of the court, the principles of account* 
ing upon which the act was based by Congress were strictly adhered to. 
The court italicizes in several cases the words “actually paid“ and 
states that since only such deductions from gross income as are actually 
paid during the year are to be included in the accounts, it would be 
unfair if the company were charged with what it had not received 
during the year. In confirmation of this point the court states, “Money 
earned as interest, however well secured or certain to be eventually 
paid, cannot, in fact, be distributed as dividends to stockholders, and 
does not constitute surplus profits within the meaning of the statute." 

While the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was undoubtedly cor- 
rect in his ruling when the question is considered from the economic 
and accounting point of view, it is also equally true that the court has 
interpreted the law in accordance with the intentions of the legislators 
and according to the ordinary meaning of the language used in the act. 

By adhering to a strict interpretation of the language of the statute, 
the court has exempted the insurance companies from a burden which 
the United States Congress presumably desired to place upon them, but 
from which, under the general theory of the corporation tax, they 
should be exempt. Maurice H. Robinson. 

University of Illinois, 

Hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in charge of the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill for 
1913, relating to the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
(Washington, 1912, pp. 175), contains the testimony by Mr. F, A. 
Cleveland, chairman of the commission, in which there is mu^h useful 
information in regard to accounting and methods of preparing the 
federal budgets. 

In continuation of the record of tariff documents is to be noted the 
Veto Message Relating to Wool Bill, published as House Document, 
No. 903, 62 Cong., 2 Sess. (August 9, 1912, pp. 4.) 

On May 31, 1911, a law was passed in Ohio limiting the tax rate. 
For 1912 it could not exceed the rate for 1911 plus six per cent, and 
in gieneral was not to exceed one mill on the dollar. The author of an 
instructive article in “Collier's Weekly" {A Premium on Lying, by A. 
J. Nock, June 15, 1912) points out that the rapidly g;rowing cities of 
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the state have been sadly crippled in their school work by this limita- 
tion upon their revenues. A few cities have managed to meet the 
growing demands upon them by the use of accumulated surpluses^ but 
after this year that resource will be exhausted. Other municipal 
functions are or soon will be similarly hampered. The original pas- 
sage of the law is attributed to the influence of the tax commission^ 
which believes strongly in the enforcement of the general property 
tax, and hopes by this measure to make it popular. It may be noted 
in passing that the failure of the recent constitutional convention in 
Ohio to provide for adequate revision of the taxation sections of the 
old constitution was due to the same influence. Ohio has not merely 
taken a step backward in matters relating to taxation, but has failed to 
avail herself of the best opportunity to advance that has been presented 
in sixty years. E. L. Bogart. 

The State Tax Commission of Wisconsin has issued a new compila- 
tion of the laws of the state relating to Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes, including explanatory notes and decisions (Madison, 1912, pp, 
198). The last previous edition was published in 1906. 

The Minnesota Tax Commission has issued a reprint of the recent 
law enacted in 1911 relating to the Assessment and Taxation of Money 
and Credits with the Text of the Decision of the Supreme Court Sus- 
taining the Constitutionality of the Law and Denying the Right to 
Deduct Debts from Credits (St. Paul, 1912, pp. 12). 

A second edition of the First Annual Report of the New Hampshire 
State Tax Commission has been published (Concord, March, 1912, pp. 
104, 69). 

The Municipal Finance and Taxation Committee of the Civic League 
of St. Louis, has issued a leaflet on The Taxation Amendments to the 
State Constitution (St. Louis, Henry B. Wallace, chairman). 

The Bureau of Municipal Research of New York has compiled its 
activities in a pamphlet Six Years of Municipal Research for New York 
City, Record for 1906-1911 (261 Broadway, 1912, pp. 80). 

The Department of Taxes and Assessment of the City of New York 
has published, for use by its deputy tax commissioners, a pamphlet in 
regard to Factors of Value of New Buildings and Explanation of Land 
Value Maps (1912, pp. 22). 

Students interested in the development of the agitation for the taxa- 
tion of land values in Great Britain will find useful data in the Fifth 
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Annual Report of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, 1911- 1912 (11 TothiU St., Westminster, London, W. C.). 

The British Departmental Committee on Local Taxation has pub- 
lished with its first report two appendices containing Minutes of Evi- 
dence (Cd. 6S0S I, 4s.) and Memoranda (Cd. 6303 II, Is. 4d.). 

In Vol. XVIII, No. 1, of Mitteilungenden des k,k. Finanzminis- 
teriums of Austria (Vienna, 1912, pp. 665) may be found the bibliog- 
raphy of Austrian financial literature for 1911, covering 37 pages. 

‘‘Tariff Series,” No. 28, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
is entitled Customs Tariff of Japan, in which there is a brief tariff 
history, prepared by Frank R. Rutter (Washington, 1912, pp. 88). 

Recent pamphlets published by the World Peace Foundation (29A 
Beacon St., Boston) having some financial interest are The Drain of 
Armaments, which contains statistics showing the cost and relation to 
national indebtedness of military and naval establishments ; and Syndi- 
cates for War, formerly published as London correspondence of the 
“New York Evening Post,” in which the influence of the manufacturers 
of war material upon military and naval estimates is discussed. 

At the annual conference of the National Tax Association, held in 
Des Moines, September 3-5, the chief topies of discussion were: separa- 
tion of state and local revenue in California; taxation of public service 
corporations in Minnesota; experience with 3-mill tax on moneys and 
credits ; first year of state income tax in Wisconsin ; first year of “model 
inheritance tax law” in New York; suggestions for a practical plan of 
forest taxation; proposed improvements in Iowa tax laws; special tax 
commissions and the problems they are studying; tax reform in Louisi- 
ana; state conferences and associations. 

Insurance 

William T. Emmet, superintendent of insurance of New York, at the 
National Convention of I^^surance Commissioners, held in July, 1912, 
gave an address on Adequate Reserves against Employers* Liability 
and WorJcmen*s Compensation Risks which has been reprinted as a 
pamphlet (pp. 11). Legislatures have only recently begun to fix the 
reserves of liability companies and in view of the rapid enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws, the need of adequate reserves will 
assume new importance. 

The Report of the Special Fire Insurance Committee of the Louis- 
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ville Board of Trade (March 26, 1912, pp. 53) contains the text of the 
act creating a state insurance board, March, 1912, and excerpts of the 
publications which have been issued by the committee since its 
organization. 

The argument of Mr. George H. Holt, presented to the Illinois 
Insurance Legislative Committee of Chicago, January, 1912, on State 
Control of Fire Insurance, has been printed as a pamphlet. The author 
pleads for the creation of a separate board, as has been recently enacted 
in Kentucky (Chicago, Policy Holders' Union, pp. SO). 

Demography 

The Special Report on Immigration into Canada, by Arthur Hawkes, 
Commissioner (Ottawa, Department of the Interior, 1912, pp. 93) is 
written with a freshness both of views and of style not common in 
government bluebooks. The author is an English journalist who has 
made his home in Canada for some years, and was prominent in the 
campaign against reciprocity a year ago. Attention is concentrated on 
the needs of the eastern provinces for closer settlement and more inten- 
sive agriculture; as the experienced and adaptable American settler 
goes mainly to the prairie west, reliance must be placed, according to 
the commissioner, on the British Isles. So far as existing conditions 
are concerned. United States readers will find of most interest the ref- 
erences to the remarkable advertising campaign carried on by the 
Dominion, Australia's recent and lavish bid for immigrants to meet 
the yellow peril, the change in rural conditions in the United Kingdom, 
and the prejudice against Englishmen in Canada. One remarkable fact 
noted is that whereas as late as 1900 only one of every three emigrants 
from the United Kingdom went to other sections of the British Empire, 
now four of every five remain under the flag. The improvements 
suggested include more systematic cooperation between provincial and 
federal authorities, a more personal campaign, a more friendly attitude 
toward local and charitable authorities in Britain, and utilization of 
national credit to further settlement, not as in the past, by subsidizing 
railways, but by preparing ready-made farms for settlers — an expedient 
which the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway have already begun. O. D. S. 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Focrster for abstracts of arti- 
cles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 

(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance) 

Aftaliox, a. Le8 trois notions de la productivitS. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.- 
Apr., May-June, 1911. Pp. 65. 

Holds that total productivity, specific productivity in goods, and 
specific productivity in value should be carefully distinguished. But 
perhaps the main interest of the study attaches to the author's consid- 
eration of the proposition that the marginal productivity of an agent 
and its remuneration vary together. The meaning of the word “pro- 
ductivity” is not clear. The suspicion arises that it means nothing more 
nor less than “desiredness," in which case the proposition reduces to the 
truism that an agent is remunerated in proportion to the degree of 
desire for it. 

BickeroikEj C. F. The principle of land value taxation. Econ. Jourii., Mar., 
1919. Pp. 15. 

The valid principle which underlies and justifies land value taxation 
is not the redistribution of wealth, but tlie maximizing of efficiency in 
production. Land values should be taxed for local rather than for 
national purposes, as the land value is created by the aggregation of 
people in the locality, and efficiency is promoted when the creators of 
value profit by it. 

Brisman, S. Kapitalet och kapitalrantan. Ek. Tids., No. 3, 1919. Pp. 32. 

The author finds indefinite terminology the great source of difficulties 
in the study of capital and points out different ways in which the word 
is used. He discards the productivity theory of interest and likewise 
that of Bohm-Bawerk, agreeing with Cassel that the interest rate can 
only be understood in the light of supply and demand capital. 

BmsMAir, S. Prof. Wicksells framstallning af kapitalet och kapitalrantan. Ek. 
Tids., No. 4, 1919. Pp. 13. 

A criticism of Prof. WickselFs presentation of capital and interest in 
his recently published “Lectures in Political Economy" — on the whole, 
unfavorable. 

Ehrestbero, R. Zur gegenwdrtigen Kriais in der deutachen Wirtschafiawisaen- 
achaft. Privatwirtachaftliche Unterauchungen. Archiv f. exakte Wirt- 
schaftsforschung, IV, 1919. Pp. 93; 40. 

These articles give some clue to the present status of economics in 
Germany, as to method and point of view. The author outlines his own 
views and those of Pohle, Sombart, and Schmoller, noting the particu- 
lars in which his own system is out of the ordinary. 
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Edoewoetii, F. Y. and Mooee, H. L. Professor Moore* s *'Laws of Wages** 
Econ. Journ., June, 1912. 

In a review in the March number of the Journal, Professor Edge- 
worth takes issue with Professor Moore at certain points. In the June 
number both men continue the discussion. The argument is largely 
mathematical in character. 

Gide, C. Le maUrialisme et l*4conomie politique. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Mar.- 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 11. 

Bead at a meeting for the discussion of present day materialism — a 
meeting at which Bergson, Henri Poincare and others were present. At 
first glance the science would seem ultra materialistic. But the idea of 
wealth has undergone an upward evolution. It has been conceived 
successively as the “product of the earth, the jiroduct of labor, the pro- 
duct of desire. And the desire for wealth tends to be successively a 
desire for gratification, a desire for porver, and a desire to render 
service,** The article gives a broadly optimistic and non-materialistic 
interpretation of pre sent day economic forces. 

I. F. industristatistikens ^‘produktionsvarde,** Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1912. Pp. 7. 

An unfavorable criticism of that part of the 193 0 Statistical Report 
(Swedish) which deals with the “value of production.'’ 

Jannaccone, P. II *‘Paretaio'* Rif. Soc., May, 1912. Pp. 32. 

Pareto has had the misfortune of achieving a vogue; his writings have 
been freely cribbed by newer economists. The author’s thesis is sub- 
stantiated by many citations. 

Lehxfeldt, R. a. Public loans and the modern theory of interest, Econ. 
Journ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 18. 

An interesting attempt to formulate practical rules for the issuing, 
repaying, and refunding of government loans in accordance with the 
modern theory of interest as worked out by Irving Fisher and others. 
Lobia, a. Pro doctrina mea. Rif. Soc., Apr., 1912. Pp. 25. 

A refutation of charges that have been directed by various critics 
during late years against certain of the author’s leading theories, par- 
ticularly as regards income. 

Macdonald, R. A. Ricardo* s criticisms of Adam Smith, Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Aug., 1912. Pp. 44. 

An attempt is made to account for the conflict of opinion. 

Mutsciilee. L* organisation des consommateurs et la theorie marxiste. Rev. 
Soc., Feb., 1912. 

O’Faeeell, H. H. The possibility of certain gains from protection duties. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1912. Pp. 6. 

Combats Professor Taussig’s proposition {Principles of Economics, 
bk. IV, ch. 37, sec. 1.) that in certain hypothetical cases the disadvan- 
tages of protection may, to some extent, be offset by an increased pur- 
chasing power over foreign, as distinguished from domestic, 
commodities. 
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Patten, S. M. The revival of economic orthodoxy. Pop. Sci. Mo., Sept., 1913. 
Pp. 4. 

An attack directed against Professor Carver's article in the May 
number of the ‘‘Popular Science Monthly.'' The subject of dispute is 
the law of diminishing returns. (Cf. article by J. R. Turner, noted 
below.) 

PoHtE, L. Das schwabesche Oesetz iiber das Verhaltnis von Einkommen und 
Miete. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis. Ill, 3, 1913. Pp. 4. 

An interpretation of certain statistics bearing on the relation between 
income and rent in a number of German cities. 

PoTBON, M. PossibilitS et dHermination du juste salaire et du juste prix, 
Mouv. Soc*., Apr. 15, 1913. 

Spann, O. IMeuere sozialphilosophische Uteratur. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., July, 
3913. Pp. 10. 

Comments on a group of books in the socio-j)hilosophical field ; among 
them Vorlander's Kant und Marx, Plenge's Marx und Hegel, Mayer- 
Moreau’s llegels Socialphilosophie, and Windelband's Einleiiung in die 
Philosophic, 

Turgeon, C. Le conception maUrialiste de Vhisioire d*apres Marx et Engels, 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1911. Pp. 43. 

A merciless inquiry as to just what Marx and Engels meant by the 
economic interpretation of history. The writer accuses Marx of vague- 
ness, and Engels of hedging. 

Turner, J. R. Henry C. Carey's attitude toward the Ricardian theory of rent. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1913. Pp. 39. 

Ricardo's rent concept is static: Carey's dynamic. So though Carey's 
slogan was “increasing returns,'' his concept was not antithetical to 
Ricardo's as is currently stated. The two men simply proposed differ- 
ent problems to themselves. Their views “were not opposite views of 
the same thing." 

Vaccaro, M. a. La concezione sociologico del progresso. Riv. Ital. di SocioL, 
Mar.-Apr., 1913. 

A discussion of the origin of the notion of progress, an historical 
survtjy of changes in the notion, and a statement of some of the implica- 
tions of progress. 

Woodbury, R. M. Wages and ability. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1913. Pp. 5. 
An adverse criticism of Professor H. L. Moore’s Laws of Wages. 

Economic History, Foreign 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 

Ballot, C. La revolution technique et les debuts de la grande exploitation dans 
la mdtallurgie francaise: U introduction de la fonte au coke en France et 
la fondation du Creusot. Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., No. 1, 1913. Pp. 33. 

A valuable contribution, based on material in the National Archives, 
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describing! the means taken to secure a knowledge of the new metallur- 
gical processes from abroad, and the active part played by a brother of 
John Wilkinson in their application at Creusot; and suggesting the 
reasons why the iron industry developed so slowly in France. 

Buer, M. C. The industrial revolution and the middle classes » Clare Market 
Rev., May, 1919. 

Crebsy, E. H. Some social and economic results of the revolution in China, 
Survey, Oct. 5, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Delvaille, J. Ange Ooudar et son pro jet pour la repopulation en 17S6, Rev. 
d*Hist. Doct. Econ., No. 1, 1919. Pp. 98. 

Summary and appreciation of the projects of Goudar, in Les interets 
de In France mol enfendus, to stimulate the growth of the French 
population. 

Doubt, A. G. Economic changes in the textile and dress industries, Econ. 
Journ., June, 1919. Pp. 5. 

Statistical study with respect chiefly to capital and persons employed. 
Fernand-Jacu. Ee hi-centenaire de Jean^Jacques Rousseem {171^-ldlfi), 
Journ. dCvS Econ., June, 1919. Pp. 14. 

An apfireciative and sharp criticism of Rousseau’s work and influ- 
ence. He is pictured as the patron saint of modern demagogy. 

Grab, N. S. B. Tudor **Books of Rates’*: A chapter in the history of the 
English customs. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 10. 

A substantial contribution both to the bibliography and to the sub- 
stance of commercial history, 

Guerin, I*. Le develop pement ^conomique de la France: les industries textiles, 
Mus. Soc. Morn., May, 1919. Pp. 43. 

Tin* author, himself a distinguished manufaelurer, gives an admirable 
account of the jircscnt condition of French textile manufactures, with 
a suggestion of tlie reforms M'hich seem to him desirable. 

Hamii.ton, M. A. Sozialreform und offentliche Meinung in England, Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirtsch., XXI, 4, 1919. Pp. 29. 

A eomjrreliensive survey of eondilions and tendencies of the last few 
years; inevitably more broad than deep. 

Lafond, G. L'evolution ^conomique de la R^puhlique Argentine, Journ. des 
Eeon., June, July, Aug., 1919. Pp, 11, 9, 93. 

Redfield, W. C. The progress of ,Tapanese industry. Oriental Rev., Sept., 
1919. Pp. 8. 

Popular and general account; defends Japanese against charge of 
commercial dishonesty. 

Snodgrass, J. H. A yearns economic review of Russia. Daily Cons. & Trade 
Repts., Oct. 9, 1919. Pp. 7, 

VovARD, A. D*une bibliographie g4n4rale d*histoire 4conomique, Monde Econ., 
Mar. 16, 1919. 
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The rise and fall of the indigo industry in India, Econ. Journ., 

June, 1912. Pp. 10. 

Traces the development of indigo planting until 1897, when the 
Germans began to compete successfully with the synthetic product. 

Economic Geography 

(Abstracts by E. V. D. Robinson) 

Baix, H. F. Alaska coal-land problems. Bull. Am. Inst, of Min. Engrs., Aug., 
1912. 

Belby, G. T. The coal resources of Great Britain, Mech. Engr., May 10, 1912. 

He WES, J. E. Advantages to communities through the development of water^ 
powers. Elec. Ry. Journ,, Oct. 9, 1912. 

Power developments would check floods, improve navigation, and 
save coal. Government should let power sites go to private interests, 
free or at nominal rental. Technically possible to cover the United 
States with network of high tension lines. 

Kalmus, H. T. Conservation and research. Science Conspectus, Apr., 1912. 

Output of coal and iron has doubled in 10 years which “means that 
output of last decade has exceeded all previous decades."' Half of coal 
is left in ground and of that raised, only 1 1 })er cent is effectively 
utilized. Business of research man is to raise this per cent. Similar 
opj)ortunities exist in many industries. 

Pakkeb, E. W. The coal supplies and coal production of the United States, 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1912. 

Coalfields of the United States aggregate 310,000 square miles so 
far as known, but may exceed .500,000, and contain probably 3,200,000 
million tons or eight times the reserves of all Europe. Total use to 
date is less than one half of one per cent of the original supply. 

Mineral wealth wasted in the United Slates. Ry. & Engg. Rev., 

Sept., 14, 1912. 

Summary of report on mineral wastes of Bureau of Mines. 

Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by John Lee Coulter) 

Beaty, D. G. Management of farm land. Farm and Home (Mass.), No. 687, 
1912. 

Different systems of renting land as they affect both landlord and 
tenant. 

Bboomhau., W., editor. Ownership or tenancy of agricultural land. Country 
Gentleman (London), Estate Book, 1911. Pp. 5. 

Merits of ownership considered and discussion as to desirability 
of small proprietorship vs. the present tenant system. Present system 
— farms generally operated by tenants — defended. 
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Caitce, a. E. The decline of the rural population in New England, Quart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 191^. Pp. 5. 

CABVKa^ T. N. Economic significance of changes in country population, Ann. 
Am. Acad., No. 129, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Careful review of present tendency; statement of its significance; 
stef)s to stop the movement; and discussion of probable results. 

Corbett, J. S. Agricultural cooperation. Cooperation (London), No. 2, 1911. 
Pp. 4. 

Discussion of possibilities of cooperation, profits of middlemen, 
increase in prices of farm products, and large tenant vs, small holders. 
CorLTKH, ,) L. The rural South. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar, 1912. 
Pp. 20. 

Paper presented at joint meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and the American Statistical Association. A review of the 
clianges in extent and organization of agricultural activities in the 
South from 1860 to 1910, including a study of the size of farms, tenant 
and labor svstems. In the same number are discussions of this paper bv 
E. C. Branson, W. E. Dubois, H. B. Fri.ssell, and W. H. Glasson. 

De Fontoaixand, a. Le dHeloppement 4conomique de la France. UagricuU 
ture. Mus. Soc. M4m., Mar., 1912. Pp. 52. 

A comparatively brief but comprehensive review of the present 
status of the agricultural industry as well as the chief changes in 
recent years and the reasons for such changes, such as legislation, 
ex]K)rts, and imports. Statistics show the value, number and extent of 
agricultural holdings, tlie sizes of farms, organizations of farmers, etc. 
Introductory and concluding papers by M. Viger (Pres.). 

Gillette, J. M, Nature of the rural social problem. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. 
Dak., Apr., 1912. Pp. 12. 

Covers many economic as well as social problems. To be chapter 
VII in forthcoming book on Rural Sociology. 

Grat, C. Southern agriculture, plantation system, and the negro problem. 
Ann. Am. Acad., March, 1912. Pp. 9. 

A study of the present plantation system, large vs. small farms, 
hired labor system 7 ',v. tenant system, credit system, etc. 

Hibbard, B. H. The decline of rural population. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Mar., 1912. Pp. 10. 

Paper presented at joint meeting of American Economic Association 
and American Statistical Association. Brief summarization of move- 
ment and [iresent status in different parts of the United States. 
HortiiiTON, M. B. Marketing of the cotton crop of the South. Bull. Agr. 
Dept. Ala., No. 49, 1911. Pp. 13. 

Present .system of marketing condemned and faults noted ; specula- 
tion as a factor described and condemned; substitute system outlined 
and advocated,. 
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Lanwick^ M. Tariff revision and agrarian protection in Belgium, Rev. £con. 
Intern., Ill, No. 1911. Pp, 26. 

Legislative needs of Belgium farmers and extent to which past laws 
have influenced the prosperity of farmers. 

Marquess of Lincolnshire. Rival land policies. Nineteenth Cent., June, 1912. 

Miller, E. E. The need for long leases. Country Gentleman, No. 5, 1912. 
Pp. 13. 

Reasons why the short-term lease is wrong from viewpoint of public 
policy, as well as tliai of tenant and landlord, and advocacy of long- 
lerui leases. 

DE Moiinahi, M. Movement agricole. Journ. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1911; Feb., 
1912; May, 1912. Pp. 12, 12, 12. 

A series of articles covering a wide sco]ie from scientific discoveries, 
use of fertilizers, telephones and automobihs in agriculture, to the 
su])j)ly and demand of products, exports and imjiorts, organization for 
sal(‘. agricultural insurances etc. 

Nelson, H. N A successful farmers* elevator, Nebr. Farmer, No. 1, 1912. 
Pp. 3. 

An examination of the 22 years of experience of a successful farmt‘rs 
coo})erativ(‘ elevator com})any. 

Oppermann, a. Fremtidsudsigterne for dansk Naaletra. Nat. 5k. Tids. Jan.- 
Feb., 1912. Pp. 19. 

In the last thirty years pine tree culture has increased with great 
rapidity in Denmark and presents new' problems in forest management. 

Protiiero, R E. Agricultural laborers and landlords. Quart. Rev., May, 1912, 

SvMONs, G. Small holdings. Agr. Students’ Gaz., New series. No. 5, 1911. 
Pp. 4. 

Discussion of experience of new' holders of small farms who devote 
all of tlieir time to their farms and of those who cultivate small tracts 
in addition to their regular cmjdoymcnt; also, consideration of the 
benefits of credit. 

Tsciiupuow, A. The break-up of the village community in Russia, Econ. 
Journ., June, 1912. Pp. 25. 

Historical, descrijitivc, and analytical survey of movement. 
Twttciiell, G. M. a better net price: the rights of the producer in the 
consumer's dollar. Arner. Cult, No. 11, 1911. Pp, 4. 

Abstract of address before Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Analysis of i)roi)ortion of each dollar which goes to farmer and 
middlemen. 

Wolff, H. W. Small holdings and land banks. Econ. Rev., Apr. 15, 1912. 

Two views of the *"back to the land** movement. World’s Wk., 

Apr., 1912. 
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Diversified farming with tenants in Louisiana, Farm and Ranch^ 

No. 1, 1912. Pp. 4, 5, 8. 

Experience in combining the hired labor system and tenant system 
with diversified farming; successes, and possibilities of re-organization 
of southern })lantalion system. 

The rural exodus in France, Ireland Journ. (Dept. Agric. & 

Tech. Instr.), 1911. Pp. 4. 

Historical and statistical study of movement with attempt to give 
reasons for same, and remedies suggested. 

Railways 

(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsnup) 

Acwortii, W. M. and Paisii, G. British railways * their accounts and statis- 
tics, Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., June, 1912. Pp. 57. 

The returns, though improved by the act of 1911, still fail to provide 
for certain important items, of which ton and passenger mileage is the 
most important. 

Coleman, W. C. The commerce clause and intra-state rates, Columbia Law 
Rev., April, 1912. 

The Minnesota rate decision is criticized adversely, 

Dausset, M. L. The influence of an electric railway in the development of 
large cities and their social aspects. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 3, 1912. Pp. 2. 
By the comptroller of the city of Paris. There is included a table 
showing the increase in rides per inhabitant in most of the large cities 
of the world. 

Desforoes, G Transports inUrieurs frangais et transports internationaux, 
Journ. des Transports, July 6, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Discusses the liability of the carrier for loss or damage in the case of 
both internal traffic and that conveyed under the regulations of the 
Berne Convention. 

Dunn, S. O. Oovernment regulation of railway operation. Proceedings St. 

I. ouis Ry. Club, Sept. 13, 1912. Pp. 34. 

Discusses legislation relating to accidents, reciprocal demurrage, 
pooling and labor disputes. 

Edgeworth, F. Y. Contributions to the theory Of railway rates. III, Econ. 
Journ., June, 1912. Pp. 21. 

Under the head of monopoly value, considers the influence of demand 
and cost and their variations, on discriminations in rates. 

Eversman. Die canadische U eberlandbahn und ihre wirtschaftliche Bedeutung, 

II, III. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-Junc, July- Aug., 1912. Pp. 50. 
Special attention to (1) competing lines, (2) the significance of the 

road with regard to colonization, farming and the grain trade, (8) 
tariff policy and legislative control. 
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Finley, A. Effect of transportation on the cost of living. Ry. & Rngg. Rev., 
Sept. 28, 1912. P, 1. 

Railway transportation has done more than its pro-rata share in 
keeping the cost of living down to the minimum. 

Gaines, M. W. Reasonable regulation of railway rates. Ry. Age, Gaz.9 June 
28, 1912. Pp. 4. 

The decisions of the commission in the Spokane and Intermountain 
cases are severely criticised, and the present system of rate-making is 
condemned. 

Geddie, L. The transafrican railway. Chambers* Journ., July, 1912. 

Hansel, C. Railroad appraisal and taxation in N. J. Engg. News, Aug., 22, 
1912. Pp. 21/2. 

Explains and defends the method of appraisal followed in the New 
Jersey valuation. 

Heine, R. Die Verhesserung des (hiterverhehrs auf den k k Sfaatshahnen. 
Zeitseb. d. Oest. Iiig. 11 Arch Ver., May 17, 1912 P]> 2’'.. 

An official exposition of the operating needs of the Austrian state 
railway system. 

Hill, J. J. History of the Great Northern Railway. Ry. & Engg. Rev,, Sept. 
28, 1912. Pp. 11/2- 

Hurd, E. C. The organization for and methods and results of physical valua- 
tion in Nebraska. Engg. & Con., July 31, 1912. Pp. 5. 

By the valuation engineer of the state railway commission. 

Johnson, E H. The canal and transcontinental trafpr liy. Age. Gaz , Aug. 
2, 9, 1912. Pp. 8. 

Johnston, H. H. Railway projects in Africa and the near east. Nineteenth 
Cent., Sept., 1912. Pp. 12. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer franqais en 

1911. I. 11. L’Econ. Fran^., July 27, Aug. 17, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Loomis, N. H. Taxation in Keith county, Nebraska. Ry. Age Gaz., Aug. 16, 

1912, P. 1/2- 

In Keith county, the Union Pacific pays taxes at the rate of $11.48 
per capita of population, as against $9,52 paid by other property. It 
pays 55.38 per cent of all its net earnings in the county. 

Macler, C. Les credits suppUmentaires des chemins de fer de VEtat devant l§ 
Parlement. Journ. des Econ., Aug., 1912. Pp. 14. 

Marks, M. M. Bourne bilVs many defects. Greater New York, July 15, 1912. 
Pp. 2. 

Text of a hostile report on the Bourne parcels post zone bill by the 
postal committee of the Merchant’s Association of New York. 

Martin, P. F. Le chemin de fer de Bagdad. Journ. des Transports, July 20, 
1912. P. 1, 
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Reproduced from the “Railway Gazette** of London, The Bagdad 
railway project is under the domination of German financial interests 
and is likely to prove a good thing to them. The line assures to Ger- 
many commercial predominance in the Orient. 

McPherson, L. G. Commerce^ the commission and the courts. Ry. Age Gaz., 
June 91, 1919. Pp. 3. 

A brief outline of a number of the cases in which conflict of opinion 
has occurred between the Commerce Court and the Interstate Commerce 
Court. 

Mertens. Pie wirischaf tliche Page Busslands an der Hand des Entwwrfes 
zum Reichsbudget, 191B. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug, 1919. Pp. 19. 

Newcomb, H T. Hnihray capitalization and traffic. Ry. Age Gaz., Sept. 13, 
1919. Pp. 91 / 2 . 

Future investments of capital in the railways of the United States 
will show decreasing rates of return, when measured by the volume of 
transportation or, unles'* rates are reduced, by the revenue produced. 

Oyen, H. Making business to order. World’s Wk., July, 1919. Pp. 4%. 

Examples arc given of the way in which industrial development has 
been fostered by the Santa F6 railway. 

Pardee, J. S. How we kicked sixteen billions upstairs. American, Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 9. 

With light touch, the author depicts the advantages that have accrued 
to the railways from regulation. 

PAWEOWSKI, A. Les r^sultats de V exploitation des chemins de fer frangais, 
anglais et allemands en 1910, Journ. des Transports, June 1, 1919. Pp. 9%. 
An abstract of M. Colson’s annual review in the “Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire.** Operating ratio continues to increase in France 
(1908-10) while decreasing in England and Germany, Growth of 
operating revenue has been much less rapid in France than in Germany. 
Pa\vt<owhkt, a. Le rapport Rivet, sur 1e travail des agents des chemins de fer 
en 1910, Journ. des Transports, June 99, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Summary of the ofiicial report of M. Rivet, showing average hours of 
labor on the various railw^ays of France, and also the number of com- 
plaints put forward by railway employees. 

Pawlowski, a. Le transport international des bagages sur les chemins de fer. 
Journ. des Transports, July 90, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Pawlowski, a. La d^mocratisation de la vitesse. Journ. des Transports, Aug. 
10, 1919. Pp. 31 / 2 . 

Siimmnry of papers, by P. Meuriot and J. Bernard, appearing in the 
“Bulletin of the Statistical Society of Paris.** Statistics are given to 
show the extent of the reduction in time of transit and cost of travel 
(passenger) on French railways from 1877 to 1907, also of the growth 
of third-class travel from 1899 to 1907. 
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Pawlowski, a. Les ex'ploitations d'EtaU Journ. des Transports, Aug. 17, 
191^. Pp. 21 / 2 . 

An abstract of those chapters of M. Colson's Organisms Economique 
et Desordre Social that relate to state industrial undertakings. The 
results of state management in France reveal both extravagance and 
incapacity. 

Petlrs, J, W. S. a sliding scale for street railivag diindends based on quality 
of service. Engg. News, Oct. ID, 1912. 1. 

PoiNSARU, li. La condition actuelle des chemms dc fir en droit international ci 
le transport des voyageurs. licv. Sci. Pol., May-Junc, 1912. Pp. 17. 

The principles underlying the Berne Convention of 1 890, regarding 
the movement of freight from one country to another, are briefly 
explained, and, with reference to the conference of 1911 upon tlie 
establishment of a passenger convention, the general rules that should 
govern the convention are laid down. 

liiPLEY, W. Z. Freight classification on American Railways. liy. Age Gaz., 
Aug, 16, 23, 30, Sept, 6, 1912. Pp. I5y^. 

Numerous examples of lack of uniformity under the present involved 
system of classification are adduced. Discrimination is facilitated 
thereby. The difficulties of establishing proper relations between 
classifications such as those of raw and finished products, of making 
satisfactory car-load and less-than-car-load ratings, offering suitable 
car-load minima, are all noticed. The writer hesitates to recommend 
uniform classification but believes that the federal government should 
use its power to secure as much homogeneity as practicable. 

W. Z Present prohUms in laihray i egnlnl ton. 1*<)I. Sci. Scjit , 

1912. Pp. 26. 

A discussion of the issues between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Coiniiierce C’ourt in the Inlennountain casts forms the 
main part of the paper. Expresses approval of the attitude of the 
commission. 

Rohlixg, K. Fine Krisis in dem gewerblichen Einigungs- und Schiedsgerichta- 
verfahren der enghschen Eisenbahnen. 1,1! Areluv f. Kisenbaliiiw , Mity- 
June, July-Ang , 1912, Pp b\ 

A history of the railway dispute that occurred in England during the 
summer of 1911. The work of the Royal Commission appoint^ in 
connection therewith and the nature of its report are described. 
ScHiMPFF, G. Wirtschaf niche Betrachtungen uber Stadt- und Vorortbahnen, 
11 Archiv f Eiscnbahnw, May-Junc, July- Aug., 1912. Pp. 72. 

A very elaborate study of the desirable arrangements for city and 
suburban railways, with examples drawn chiefly from German cities. 

SiZTEREXYi, J. R^sultats de V exploitation des chemins de fer de VEtat en 
Ifongne. Journ. tks 'rransjuirts, Aug. 17, 1912. P. 1. 

Summary of a speech made in Parliament by the former secretary of 
state in the ministry of commerce. He traces the development of Hun- 
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garian railways during the last twenty years, and explains the causes 
that have contributed to the increase of the operating rates (80.6 per 
cent in 1910). 

Thompson, S. New Zealand railways not comparable to American, Ry, & 
£ngg. Rev., Sept. 14, 1912. Pp. 

The railways of New Zealand show results inferior to those obtained 
by American railways. 

LE Veuonieb, a. Les chemins de fer du BrSsiL G^nie Civil, May 18, 1912. 
Pp. 3y«. 

VoLCKEu. Reforms in the administration of the German state railways. Bull. 
Intern. Ry. Cong., Aug., 1912. Pp. 15. 

Has special reference to the changes in the system of organization 
of the Bavarian state railways made in 1907. 

Wkisseniiacii, P. Der Ahachluss der V erstaatlichung der Ilaupthahnen und 
zeliii Jiihre >^taatsheti mb in der Schweiz. 1. Auhiv i. Eiisenhahnw., July- 
Aug., 1912. Pp. 34. 

Wells, li. O. Handling freight at local stations. Ry. & Engg. Rev., July 27, 
1912. Pp. 11/,. 

Describes the “return ballot” system of freight-car loadings 
'Wernexkk. Vie Mxtwirkung der Eisenbahnen an den Kruegen in Mitteleuropa. 
Archiv f. Ei.senbahnw., July-Aug., 1912. Pp. 29. 

Particular emphasis is laid upon the part played by railway trans- 
port in the German campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71 (with Austria and 
Prance respectively). 

WiMBisH, W. A. Should the government own the railroads? Sew. Rev., July, 
1912. Pp. 15. 

Goverimu'iit o'wncrsliip is inevitable unless regulation can be accepted 
as satisfactory and sufficient. Railways should give the same standard 
of service as English railways and should be subject to similar control. 
Yoakum, B. F. High cost of railroading. W’^orld’s Wk., Oct., 1912. Pp. 9. 

Increase in wages, in prices of fuel and supplies, and in loss and 
damage claims, higher cost of capital, reduced rates, are all emphasized 
as causes of the present high cost of railw^ay working. New construc- 
tion is practically at a standstill. 

and Noitheni half-faie case. Electric Ry. Journ., 

July 13, 1912. P. 1. 

Abstract of the company’s brief in the hearing before the supreme 
court of Massachusetts. The court decided that the half-fare act of 
1910 was constitutional. 

Bourne parcels post zone bill is opposed. Greater N. Y., July 

8, 1912. P. 1. 

Merchants’ Association opposed the bill on the ground that it dis- 
criminates against the Atlantic seaboard cities in favor of cities in the 
central part of the country. 
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Canadian railway policy and its results, Ry. Age Gaz,, June 

14, 191^. P. 1. 

To June 30^ 1911, the Canadian federal and provincial governments 
had granted $202,000,000 in subsidies, and 55 million acres of land. 

Decision in the Milwaukee fare case. Electric Ry. Journ., 

Aug. 31, 1912. Pp. 91 / 2 . 

The text of the decision of the Wisconsin commission. Five to six 
per cent is a reasonable compensation for the cost of securing capital, 
and, if to this 1 1/^-2 per cent be added to cover profits, the total rate of 
return is sufficient to allow for the risks of the business. 

' Development of transport in Paris, Bull. Int. Ry, Cong., Aug., 

1912, Pp. 6. 

7'he ejL'press rate tases, Rj. Ag<* (la/, .lulj 20, 1912. P. 1. 

Xhe extent of gooeuiment owik tsJup. Ky. Age Gaz., July 19, 

1912. P. 1. 

The mileage of private and state raihvays in the various countries. 
Extract from the “Archiv ftir Eiseubahnwest n,” for Ma} - June. 

The genesis of railway sialisiics. Ry. ik Kugg. Rev., Scpl. 21, 

1912. P. 14 . 

The general nature of the statistical returns made by the railways of 
the United States is described. 

Legislation relating to operation. Ry. Age Gaz., Sept. 27, 

1912. Pp. 11 / 2 . 

There were introduced into the state legislatures of 1912, 292 bills 
relating to railway operation, 48 of which were enacted into law. 

Pennsylvania railroad's reproduction of early transportation. 

Ry. Engg. Rev., Sept. 28, 1912. Pp. 2. 

An illustrated description of early transportation facilities in this 
country. 

The physical valuation department of the Nebraska state rail'- 

way comn}issto7i Engg. Neu^, Aug. 15, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Describes the methods pursued by the department. The recent val- 
uation of the railways of the state cost about $6 p<T main-track mile. 

Railway cost accounts. Accountant, July 6, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Though replete with difficulties, the idea of establishing separate 
profit-and-loss accounts in respect of each train-run seems worth trying. 
— ■ The **rate advance" decisions and eighteen months after, Ry. 

Age Gaz., Aug. 2, 1912. Pp. 2, 

The prophecy of the Interstate Commerce Commission has not been 
realized; since 1910 there has been a substantial decrease in operating 
revenue. 

Report on transportation in San Francisco. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Oct. 5, 1912. Pp. 4. 
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Statistics of railways, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May- June, July- 

Aug. 1912. 

May- June, Australia (1910), France (1909), Turkey (1910), Wir- 
temberg (1910). July-August, Alsace-Lorraine (1910), Dutch East 
Indies (1910), Oldenburg (1910), Swedish State Railways (1910), 
Sweden (1908). 

Steam and street railway capitalization. Ry. Age Gaz., June 

21, 1912. P. 

Supreme Court decisions in Commerce Court cases. Ry. Age 

Gaz., June 21, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Abstracts of the opinions of the Supreme Court in certain cases 
appealed from the Commerce Court. In the Procter and Gamble opin- 
ion, the Supreme Court laid down the dictum that the Commerce act 
endowed the court it created with powers of entertaining complaints 
only with respect to affirmative orders of the commission. 

- - — Valuation of rail ways in New Jirs/y. Uy. Age Gaz., Aug. 9, 

1912. Pp. 31 / 3 . 

A detailed statement of the methods adopted by Mr. Hansel. 

Les crklits supplnm ntaires des vhemins de fer de VEtat et le 

rapport Baudin. Jouni. des Transports, July 27, 1912. Pp. 

Summary of the report of the Commission of Finances of the French 
Senate. See entry under *‘Macler.’’ 

credits suppU menluires dn n'seau de VEtat. Journ des 

Transports, July 13, 1912. Pp. 2. 

A summary of the report of the commission of the budget. See above 
under “Macler.” 

II cements dts tarifs des vhemin.s‘ de fer de VEtat datwis. 

Journ. des Transports, July 6, 1912. Pp. ly^. 

La penetration au Marov et V organisation des transports. Journ. 
des Transports, July 20, 1912. Pp. 2. 

— La tarification voyageurs sur les chemins de fer anglais. Journ. 
des Transports, Aug. 10, 1912. Pp. 2iA. 

A concise explanation of English passenger tariffs and of the nature 
of the recent advances in rates. Reproduced from ‘‘Revue Generale 
des Chemins de Fer." 

J)iutsrhlund,s iietreideernte im Jahre JUUD und die Eisenbahnen. 

Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-Junc, 1912. Pp. 26. 

Di 0 Eisenbahnen der Erde. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-Junc, 

1912. Pp. 25. 

The customary annual statistics. The decade 1900-10, shows a 
total increase of railway mileage of 150,000 miles, a much larger 
increase than that of any decade except 1880-90, which was a trifle 
larger. Out of a total 640,000 miles, thirty per cent is under state 
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management (in Europe alone, more than fifty per cent, equivalent to 
sixteen per cent of the total mileage). 

Erweiterung und Vervolletdndigung de$ preussichen jSteaf- 

teisenbahnnetzes im Jahre 1912. Arebiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1913. 
Pp. 37. 

Unfalle auf den franzoaischen Eisenbdhnen, 1909. Arebiv f. 
Eisenbabnw., July-Aug., 1913. Pp. 3. 

Total killed, 692, injured 1,142, as against 625 and 1,337 for 1908. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by John Bauer) 

Albax, F. J. Income tax as affecting local authorities. Accountant, July 13, 
1913. Pp. 11. 

Considers various accounting problems of the income-tax adminis- 
tration, especially depreciation allowances of income tax on interest 
from sinking-fund investments, and the preparation of accounts for 
income-tax purposes. 

Baffin, W. F. Accounting methods of mercantile corporations. Journ. Ac- 
count., July, Aug., 1913. 

The books discussed are the various journals, subsidiary ledgers, and 
the general ledger; the accounts, chiefly those of the general ledger, 
designed so as to give the manager control of the business. Not a par- 
ticularly pointed article. 

Bennett, R. J. Audit of a building and loan association. Journ. Account., 
July, 1913. Pp. 18. 

Briefly discusses the function of a building and loan association, and 
describes the methods of stock issue and the scheme of organization ; 
shows how profits are apportioned among members, and finally gives 
rules how to proceed with an audit of an association’s accounts. The 
rules are very general and are applicable to any audit whatever. 

Bentley, H, C. Standardization of accounting forms and methods. (Articles 
5, 6, 7.) Journ. Account., July, Aug., Sept., 1912. 

Article 5 discusses the cost of merchandise; this should be the cost- 
on-the-shelves, which should include (1) invoice prices paid, (2) 
freight and cartage inward, (3) expenses of the purchasing department, 
(4) warehouse expenses, (5) insurance on stock. Article 6 presents a 
model balance sheet, and article 7 a model income statement of a manu- 
facturing company; the arrangement of the statements and the nature 
of the items included are discussed, and comparisons are made with a 
mercantile company. The articles are suggestive but rather diffuse; 
and sometimes the writer is offensive in his references to the “econo- 
mist-accountants,*' “theorists,** and “production engineers.’* 

Dudley, B. Building societies accounts. Accountant, July 37, 1913. Pp. 9. 

Briefly describes the financial organization of the ordinary English 
building society, describes the principal books of accounts, and presents 
several important forms. 
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Heydxok, F. E. Modern transportation accounting: operating expenses, (Con- 
tinued.) Gov. Account., June, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Analyzes the different accounts under Maintenance of Way and 
Structures. 

Levie, G. £. Income tax and income assessable under Schedule D, Accountant, 
June 29, 1912. Pp. 13. 

Considers especially the question **what constitutes annual profits” 
within the meaning of Schedule D of the English income tax. The 
answer must be based upon the principles of economics and accounting. 
Numerous examples and illustrations are given from private, partner- 
ship, and company finance, 

Moyer, M. S. The audit of banks of discount and deposit, Journ. Account., 
Aug., 1912. Pp. 6. 

Shows how the various accounts of the bank may be checked off and 
verified, especially depositors’ accounts, and notes and loans. 

Williams, H. D. Trust company audits and examinations, Journ, Account., 
Sept., 1912. Pp. 6. 

Briefly describes the nature of the trust company’s business and sug- 
gests some of the points that an auditor should particularly observe. 
Williams, L. R. The relationship between rates, local debt, and rateable value. 
Accountant, Sept. 21, 1912. Pp. 8. 

Points out that “ratable value” is determined so differently from one 
town to another in England that uniform tax rates throughout the 
country result in various discriminations and relative injustices, which 
have their serious effects upon private finance. 

The auditor's legal liability, Journ. Account., July, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Auditors should be made legally liable for statements in their certifi- 
cates, especially if embezzlement of funds or losses in investments 
result from lack of due diligence on the part of the auditor. 

Phantom (mining) profits. Accountant, Sept. 28, 1912. Pp. 5. 

A reprint from the “Mining Magazine,” showing that the way profits 
are calculated by many Transvaal mining companies results in confu- 
sion as to gains actually realized. A distinction is made between 
“working costs” and “total costs,” and “working profits” and “net (or 
distributable) profits.” Working profits are the total mining returns 
less working costs; distributable profits are the total returns less total 
costs (including working costs and any others). It is easy to confuse 
the two kinds of profits, and sometimes the difference between the two 
is considerable. The important item to the investor is the net or 
distributable profit. 

Corporations and Trusts 

(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 

Baeklaud, L. H. The abuses of our patent system. Met. & Chem. Engg., May, 
1912. 

Advocates a patent commission, to be appointed by the President of 
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the United States, for the purpose of studying the present patent law 
and suggesting reforms. Meantime, favors a court of patent appeals. 
Bowsheb, C. a. The American system of economics, Moody’s Mag., Aug., 
1912. 

Advocates the formation of industrial monopolies in each of the great 
industries, and the representation of these organizations in the federal 
congress. No government should enter into any business but should act 
as the arbitrator between the people and the montipolies. 

Butler, J. G. Competition: its uses and abuses. Ir. Age, May 23, 1912. 

“I insist, therefore, upon taking a broad view of this word ‘coinpe- 
tition.’ In a newer and larger sense it really does constitute the liiV of 
trade, but not simply in the sense of price competition; in the sense 
rather of rivalry at all points — in developing new markets, in improving 
the quality of the goods and adapting them better to the uses for which 
thej’^ arc intended and in reducing the cost of production and 
distribution.’* 

Clark, W. E. Control of industrial monopoly. Rollins Mag., July, 1912. 

The economies of large scale production are analyzi d and the meth- 
ods by which industrial monopoly may be achieved by effecting real 
economies are stated. The conclusion is reached that if foul tactics are 
prevented, industrial monopoly will be rare and will arise only as a 
result of efficiency. Such monopolies must be ri gulated by law. 
Montague, G. H. The conservation of business opportunity. Journ. Pol. Kcon., 
June, 1912. 

The author asserts that neither the courts nor the economists have 
been able to agree upon a workable program for preventing the obstruc- 
tion of the highways of commerce. The shoe-machinery trust lias 
pointed the way. 

Montague, G. H. The proposed patent law amendir enis. Green Bag, July, 
1912. 

A discussion of the amendments to the patent law^s recently proposed 
in Congress reaching the conclusion that the present laws need little 
amendment. 

Montague, G. H. The Sherman anti-trust act and the patent law. Yale Law 
Journ., Apr., 1912. 

This article was written before the decision in the Henry vs. Dick 
case was handed down, and the conclusion conforms closely to the terms 
of the decision rendered by the Supreme Court. 

Montague, G. H, The Supreme Court on patents. Yale Law Journ., May, 
1912. 

A review of the Henry vs. Dick case with discussion of the cases, 
and an appreciation of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Eddy, A. J. The new competition. Worlds Wk., May, June, July, 1912. 

The open policy, the development of business ethics, and the adop- 
tion of the policy of segregation are popularly treated. 
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Pinner, F. Petroleum-Strategie. Die Bank, July, 1912. 

A discussion of the European petroleum situation as influenced by the 
development of powerful European companies and the competition of 
these companies with the Standard Oil Co. of the United States. 

Singleton, W. E. Entities, and real and artificial persons, Journ. Compara- 
tive Legis., May, 1912. 

Advocates using the method of science rather than that of metaphy- 
sics in dealing with corporations. Argues that the fiction of the 
corporate entity should not be discarded. 

Stetson, F. L. Government and the corporations, Atlantic, July, 1912. 

The corporation is a permanent institution and while the courts are 
the best means of protection against the dishonesty and unfair practices 
by officials, a commission is desirable to protect the public interests. 

Stevens, W. S. A group of trusts and combinations. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Aug., 1912. 

A discussion of the Electric Lamp combination, the Watch combina- 
tion, the Shoe Machinery trust, the Consolidation Coal company, the 
Bathtub pool, the Cash Register company, and several commercial 
combinations, all based upon the petitions of the Department of Justice 
asking for the dissolution of the several combinations. 

Tavlor, a. H. Is competition compassed by immortality that sort of unre- 
stricted trade which is favored of the law? Am. Law Rev., Mar.-Apr., 
1912. 

A criticism of the decision of the Miles Medical Company case. 

Willis, H. P. Political obstacles to anti-trust legislation. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1912. 

Read before the Western Economic Society, March, 1912. Political 
changes in the White House and in Congress, and the interest of manu- 
facturers in maintaining the Sherman act because it has been applied 
to labor unions as well as to capitalistic enterprises, have effectually 
prevented any serious attempt to study anti-trust legislation and modify 
it in conformity with present day needs. 

Wright, C. W. The trust problem — prevention versus alleviation. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., June, 1912. 

Discusses the cause of trusts, the distinction between the trust and 
the corporation problem, and advocates policy of regulation based on 
preventive methods rather than on the present alleviative ones. 

Company law amendment. Accountant, July 27, Aug. 3, 1912. 

An editorial discussion of the proposals suggested by Mr. M. W. 
Jenkinson, F. C. A., in the issue of July 15, on the subject of the 
promotion and the accounts of a limited company. Among other pro- 
posals Mr. Jenkinson favored the abolition of underwriting, or the 
placing of the amounts paid tlie underwriters on the front page of the 
prospectus. 
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The just value of monopolies, and the regulation of the prices of 

their products. Pro. Am. Soc. of Civ. Engrs., May, 1912. 

An algebraic discussion of methods of obtaining the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution for the purpose of obtaining the basis for a 
just price wherever a commodity is monopolized and the government is 
required to fix the charges which it may make for its services. 

Legislation regarding restraint of competition. Ry. Age. Gaz., 

July 5, 1912. 

An editorial advocating a modification of the Sherman law permitting 
combinations under the supervision of a government commission. 

— Massachusetts decision in the United Shoe Machinery case. Elec. 

World, July 13, 1912. 

All editorial discussion of the Massachusetts siiprcint* court decision 
in the case of the United Shoe Machinery Company vs. Chappelle. The 
decision holds that combination between owners of patent monopolies is 
prohibited by the terms of the Sherman anti-trust act, 

I.abor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 

Auel, C. B. a review of existing wage systems. Am. Mach., June 13, 1912. 

Belloc, II. The industrial transition m England and the recent coal strike. 
Mouv. Social, June, 1912. Pp. 26. 

Reviews recent English labor history from an extreme anti- 
capitalistic viewpoint. 

Boix, J. M. El sindicalismo catdlico en Barcelona. Rf‘vista Soc., May, 1912. 
Pp. 5, 

Sketches the growth since 1907 of catholic syndicalism under the 
influence of Father Palau in Barcelona. 

Buxtox, C. R. Minimum wages for agricultural labourers. Contenip. Rev., 
Aug., 1912. Pp. 9. 

The wages of agricultural laborer.s in some parts of England are 
miserably poor. The agricultural industry can adapt itself to higher 
wages, but a moderately rapid increase in wage.s in many districts can 
come only through legal enactment. 

Chaddock, R. E. Reporting of industrial accidents, Arn. Statist. Assoc. Quart., 
June, 1912. Pp. 22. 

Reviews critically the reports now made in the various states and 
discusses the problems in the solution of which statistical data are 
essential. 

Cotes, K. C. Mediaeval industrial courts. Law Mag. and Rev., May, 1912. 
Chonbach, E. Die neuere Gesetzgebung iiber die Heimarbeit unter besonderer 
Berxlcksichtigung des dsterreichischen Regierungsentwurfes. Zeitschr. f. 
Volkswirtsch., XXI, 3, 1912. Pp. 33. 

A critical analysis of the proposed Austrian law regulating home 
work. 
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Dawbon, M. M. Employer's liability and workmen's compensation. Mach., 
May, 1919. 

Abstract of paper read before the Metal Trades Association. Dis- 
cusses the purpose of compensation acts, and European legislation on 
the subject. 

Ensor, II. C. K. The practical case for a legal minimum wage. Nineteenth 
Cent., Aug., 1919. Pp. 13. 

Foster, W. D. The New Bedford textile strike. Survey, Aug. 94, 1919. Pp. 9. 

Deals with the causes of the strike and the conflict among the various 
unions. 

GAUTIER-I..ACAZE. Lc syudicat de V aiguille bordelaise. Rev. Econ. de Bor- 
deaux, June- July- Aug., 1919. 

Describes a union of needle workers employed in home work. 

Geldart, W. M. The status of trade unions in England. Harvard Law Rev., 
May, 1919. Pp. 93. 

A discussion of the legal status of English trade-unions particularly 
as affected by the act of 1906 and the Osborn case. 

Giheliub, C, G. a Baltimore strike and what ti brought. Survey, Aug. 3, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

An account of the Baltimore stevedores strike and its outcome. 
Gompcrs, S, The A. F. of L.*8 successful fight for child labor laws. Am. Fed- 
cralioiiist, Sept., 1919. Pp. 5. 

Contains a number of letters from various trade-union officials claim- 
ing that child labor laws in their states were enacted through the 
efforts of the trade-unions. 

Gompers, S. Quiliy of contempt, says Justice Wright. A Review. Am. Feder- 
ationist, Aug., 1919. Pp. 11. 

Gompers, S. The Lawrence dynamite conspiracy. Am. Federationist, Oct., 
1919. Pp. 9. 

Gompers, S. The shadow of a great strike; the miners' victory. Am. Federa- 
tionist July, 1919. Pp. 14. 

A review of the negotiations and settlement in the anthracite field. 
Greenwood. A. Some statistics of juvenile employment and unemployment, 
Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 10. 

Based on the reports of the English labor exchanges. 

Griffiths, J. L. Changes in British labor world. Daily Con. & Trade Rep., 
Aug. 8, 1919. Pp. 8. 

Griffiths, J. I., Industrial copartnership in British Isles. Daily Con. & Trade 
Rep., Ang. 96, 1919. Pp. 9. 

A brief account of the present status of profit sharing in the United 
Kingdom. 

Grifitths, j. L. New British mining law. Daily Con. & Trade Rep., July 31, 
1019. Pp. 3. 
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Good, T. The coal strike; its causes and consequences, Cassier’s Mag., June, 
1919. 

Guyot, y. La solution 4conomique des graves. Journ. des Econ., Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 11. 

Industrial peace can only be achieved by the formation of corpora- 
tions of laborers with joint stock. 

Holoeb, a. E. Railroad strikes since 1877. Am. Federationist, July, Aug., 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 3, 4, 7. 

Hubbard, E. The minimum wage — past and present. Econ. Journ., June, 1919. 
Pp. 7. 

A brief historical sketch of the legal minimum wage in England, with 
some consideration of the recent demands of the English coal miners. 
JuNGST. Der Mindestlohn im britischen Steinkohli nbprg}>an. Glucknuf, May 
11, 1919. 

Review of conditions in the British coal industry, and text of the 
minimum wage bill. 

Koiit, H. Die 4^or Arheiterbewegung in Norwegen. Archiv f. Gcschichte 
wSozial, II, 903, 1919. Pp. 37. 

An illuminating account of the Norwegian labor movement of 1848. 
Contains a careful statement of the economic and social doctrines of 
Thranes. 

Lay, T. Qrototh of British trade unions. Daily Con. & Trade Rep., Sept. 95, 
1919. Pp. 9, 

Laytok, W. T. Report on earnings and hours of labour in railway service, 
Econ. Journ., June, 1919, 

Leuoy-Beaulieu, P. La dissolution de VEtat par les syndicate administratifs. 
I /Econ. Fran^., Sept. 14, 1919. Pp. 3. 

The growth of unions of government employees has been due to the 
weakness and pliability of the government. They now constitute a 
menace to the state. 

Leschoier, D. D. Safety in a concentration plant. Survey, Sept. 91, 1919. Pp. 6. 

Describes the safety devices in the ore-washing plant of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company at Coleraine, Minn. 

Levine, L. Syndicalism. North Am., July, 1919. Pp. 11. 

Syndicalism is the result of the capture of socialism by 
the intellectuals. 

I.iKENTHAi., H. The prevention of occupational diseases. Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journ., May 93, 1919. Pp. 13. 

A summary of the measures which should be adopted for the preven- 
tion of occupational diseases. 

McPherson, J. B. The Lawrence strike of 191S. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Mfgrs., Sept., 1919. Pp. 46. 

After a detailed review of the causes and course of the strike, con- 
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eludes that the employers and employees should learn from the strike 
the importance of maintaining stable and well-managed unions in the 
industry. 

Mabciiini, M. Lo sciopero nelle odierne leggi sociali e civili. Riv, Interna- 
zionale, Apr., 1913. Pp. 35. 

The first installment (largely historical) of a survey of strikes and 
of thought about them. 

Mahchini, M. Lo sciopero nelle odierne leggi sociali e civili. Riv. Interna- 
zionale, May and June, 1913. 

Chiefly a discussion of modern theories about strikes and their effect 
upon the legal position of the labor contract. Gives theoretical 
approval to the principle of compulsory arbitration. 

Masok, F. H. Working hours and cost of production in France. Daily Cons. 
& Trade Rep., Sept. 37, 1913. Pp. 4. 

A brief historical sketch of the legislation limiting working hours. 
The labor cost has been increased less than was anticipated by 
manufacturers. 

Moobe, H. The living wage in the Australian arbitration court. Journ. Comp. 
I^egis., May, 1913. Pp. 7. 

An account of the principles followed by the court in fixing wage 
rates. 

Neabiko, S. Wages in Massachusetts and New Jersey. Quart. Publics. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1913. Pp. 17. 

Describes the methods of securing and compiling wage statistics in 
these states and reaches some general conclusions as to the rate of 
wages. 

Pawlowski, a. Conciliation et arbitrage. Journ. des Transports, June 8, 1913. 

Pp. 3. 

Adversely criticizes M. Marlio’s plan for arbitration tribunals for 
the French railways. 

Pawlowski, A. Le dhordre social. Journ. des Transports, Aug. 34, 1913. Pp. 5. 

Discusses various proposals, chiefly those of Colson, for avoiding 
strikes of public service employees. 

Payek, E. Uapprentissage dans Vindustrie de Vhorlogerie. L’Econ. Fran^., 
May 35, 1913. 

A discussion of the decline of apprenticeship in the industry. Based 
on a report of the Office du Travail. 

Payen, pi Uapplication des lois sur Je travail en 1911. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept, 
31, 1913. 

A critical review of French labor legislation, based on statistics and 
statements contained in the official report for 1911. The inspectors 
are too few to discharge the numerous duties imposed upon them ; much 
of the legislation creates new evils of equal importance with those it 
aims to remedy, and, finally, some of the laws result in closing certain 
occupations to the classes of workers formerly engaged therein. 
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Pease, E. R. Geschichte der englischen Labour Tarty, Archiv f* Geschichte 
Sozial., Ill, 1, 1912. Pp. 23. 

Richards, R. C. Safety first, Ry. & Engg. Rev., Aug. 24, 1912. Pp. 4. 

An account by the chairman of the general safety committee of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway of the efforts made since 1910 to 
reduce the number of accidents on that railroad and of the results. 
Rigaux, M. La lutte contre le chomage: sea difilculUs, aes possibilit^s, Mouv. 
Social, July, 1912. Pp. 29. 

A discussion of the difficulties inherent in unemployment insurance. 
Robertsok, D. H. a narrative of the coni strike. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1912. 
Pp. 23. 

A detailed and painstaking account. 

ScHNACKE, F. D. The legal status of vwrkrnen^s compensation. Green Bag, 
June, 1912. Pp. 7. 

VON ScHT^ETZE. Das Kmdevschutzgesetz in der Praxis. Soziale Praxis, May 23, 
30, 1912. 

An intimate description by a factory inspector of the difficulties in 
enforcing the child labor law. 

Slighter, C. S. Industrialism. Pop. Sci. Mo., Oct., 1912. Pj>. 8. 

A summary of some of the chief results of industrialism on contro- 
versy, government and religion. 

Spender, H. The London port strike. Contcinp. Rev., Aug., 1912. Pp. 10. 

The interests of the port of London demand higher consideration for 
the laborers. 

Teleky, I^. Der Regierungsentvmrf cines Backerschutzgesefzes Jahrbuch 191S 
der Oesellschaft osterreichischer Volks^oirte. Zcitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., 
XXI, 5, 1912. Pp. 17. 

A detailed examination of the relation of the work in bakeries to the 
health of the workers, with particular referente to the proposed Aus- 
trian law regulating working conditions in such establishments. 
Valentine, G. D. Compensation for accidents to minor workmen. Juridical 
Rev., June, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Under the British acts of 1897 and 1906 the courts in allowing com- 
pensation cannot take sufficiently into account the prospective rate of 
compensation of the minor. 

Woods, R. A. The Boston street railway strike. Survey, Aug. 3, 1912. 
ZiMMERMANN, W. Die Internationale Konferenz iiber die Arbeitszeit in Indus* 
trien mit ununt erbrochenem Betriebe. Soziale Praxis, June 20, 1912. 

An account of the deliberations and recommendations of the confer- 
ence called by the International Association for Labor Legislation, and 
held at London, June 11-12, 1912. The conference was attended by 83 
delegates from 12 countries. It recommended the introduction of the 
eight-hour shift in the iron and steel industry and the adoption of an 
international agreement among the nations concerned. 
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The anti-injunction bill and railway service, Ry. Age Gaz., July 

12, mQ. P. 1. 

Criticizes adversely the anti-injunction bill which passed the House 
in July, particularly on the ground that it will make it easier for the 
unions to stop the movement of trains in time of strike. 

Apprenticeship associations in London, SocioL Rev., July, 1912. 

Pp. 5. 

Argues in favor of the continuance of such associations. 

Arbitration of wages in Springfield and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Elec*. Ry. Journ., Aug. 24, 1912. P. 1. 

Summary of the arguments made before the arbitration board. 

2%^ coal strike. Econ. Journ., June, 1912. 

A discussion on syndicalism. Sociol. Rev., July, 1912. Pp. 10. 

The discussion was opened by Graham Wallas and participated in 
by A. J. Balfour, J. A. llobson, and J. R. McDonald. 

]}^otfs on labor laws of 1912. N. Y. Lab. Bull., June, 1912. 

Pp. 12. 

Brief description of the labor laws enacted in New York in 1912, 
and comparisons with former legislation in New York and similar laws 
in other states. 

Rapports entre le chdmage et le travail des enfants. Bull, de 

TAssoc. Intern, pour la Lutte centre le Chdmage, Jan.-June, 1912. Pp. 307. 
A scries of pajicrs discussing juvenile unemployment in the chief 
industrial countries. 

Die Regulirung der Heimarbeit in Oesterreich, Soziale Praxis, 

May 16, 1912. Pp. 4. 

The Austrian law of 1911 briefly described. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by Fred Rogers Fairchild) 

Allen, W. H. The Aldrich plan as a political issue. Moody’s Mag., Aug., 
1912. Pp. 3. 

Denies that there is a great demand upon New York to furnish money 
for moving the crops or that this demand is a cause of panics. 

Allen, W. H. The Aldrich plan and the concentration of money at New York. 
Moody’s Mag., July 1912. Pp. 6. 

Attacks Kemmerer’s monograph on Seasonal Variations in the 
Demand for Money and Capital in the United States, In particular 
claims that the highest money rates have seldom come during the crop 
moving months; urges that the New York call loan market is not a 
true guide; and denies that Western demands for New York funds have 
been a cause of panic. 
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Atwood, A. W. Borrower and money trust. Rev. Rev., Aug. 1913. Pp. 19. 

Popular presentation of the evidence as to the existence of a '‘money 
trust** and as to its character and power. 

Baldwiit, S. E. The trust company as a state institution. Journ. Am. Bank- 
ers’ Assoc., June, 19 J2. Pp. 2. 

In favor of keeping the trust companies of the United States solely 
under state control. 

Berry, W. H, The inftuenre of currency in the trust prohtem. Moody’s Mag., 
Sept., 1912. Pp. 7. 

Favorable to increased use of government legal tender notes* 
Opposes Aldrich plan. 

Bokardi, E La speculazione suite aree fabbricabili a Milano. Rif. Soc., 
June, 1912. Pp. 16. 

A summary of the history of land speculation in Milan, especially 
since the panic of 1907. The inference is drawn that the newly arisen 
land companies have no real economic function but represent the 
speculator*s desire to reduce his cajiital to liquid form. 

Byrne, F. D. The new era of banJying in Italy. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Oct., 1912. Pp. 4. 

Chamberlain, I.. The principles of bond investment. Moody's Mag., May-Oct., 
1912. Pp. 4, 5, 8, 7, 6. 

Since published in book form; to be reviewed. 

D. D. Den amerikanska hank~kom mittens pvhhkafionei och forslay. Kk. This., 
No. 3, 1912. Pp. 8. 

Summarizes briefly the recommendations of the National Monetary 
Commission. 

Dalciiow. Die Reichsbank in kritischer Betrachtung ikres jiinstischen Oe^- 
fnyes nnd Hirer cojixsv'irtschaft lichen Bedenfnnq. Annalcn d. Dcutschen 
Reichs, April, 1912. 

Eckardt, H. M. P. How the country's banking facilities are distributed, 
Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Figures showing the geographic.nl distribution of banks and banking 
resources in the United States and the average population served by a 
bank in different states and sections of the country. 

Eschwege, L. Bankrisis. Die Bank, Sept., 1912. Pp. 13. 

The building craze in Germany has reached a crisis, marked by 
inability to renew loans and increasing suspicion of mortgages. Though 
of far-reaching importance, people have been blind to its approach. 
Although every means has been used to conceal their connection, the 
Berlin banks have encouraged the speculation by free offering of capi- 
tal and have become seriously involved. The lesson is that such 
mortgages are not sound banking investments. 

Fisher, I. A stable monetary yardstick. Independent, Sept. 26, 1912. Pp. 7. 
A plea for an international investigation of the high cost of living 
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with an account of the progress of the movement to secure such inves- 
tigation ; outline of a remedy, involving stabilizing the purchasing 
power of the dollar by regulating the amount of gold bullion repre- 
sented by it. 

Gilson, \. II, fiavings hank statistics. III. IV. Bankers* Mag. (I>ondon), 
July, Sept., 19Ii2. Pp. 15, 13. 

III. Practical applications of the “reciprocal law“ and tests from 
savings bank statistics. IV. Investigation of the causes of variations in 
average balances in different institutions. Application of “reciprocal 
law” to foreign savings banks. 

Green, C. A. Banking and currency principles of the United States and 
foreign countries. Joiirn, Arn. Bankers’ Assoc., Aug., 1912. Pp. 8. 
Suggested outline for a post-graduate course of study for the 
American Institute of Banking, with list of authorities. 

IIei.anueh, S. f)as Zururkgehen der Bedeuturig der Zentralnotenhanken. 
Jtthrb. f. Nat. Oek., July, 1912. Pp. 25. 

Herrick, M. T. Banks for the farmer Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1912. Pp. 5. 

The relative decline of agricultural production in the United States 
and I he nei'd of belter means to enable the farmers to borrow capital 
for scientific agriculture. 

Hess, U. II. The price fallacy of high costs Pop. Sci. Mo., May, 1912. Pp. 6. 

“An increase in the average of prices may be no proof of change in 
the average cost of living. . . . Persons identified with one economic 
class may experience an actual decrease in their cost of living, despite 
rising jirices, while others must carry an increased burden, and, 
possibly, a third group may be affected not at all.” 

Hess, R. H. and Godfrey, LeR. I). The European discount system. /, II. 
Moody’s Mag., Aug,, Sept., 1912. Pp. (>, 8. 

I. Description of typical examples from the discount markets of 
France and Germany. II. The process of financing the American 
grain market. Defects of the American system might be remedied by 
substituting documentary bills and acceptances for business mens* 
notes, after the European model. 

Hobson, J. A. Causes of the rise of prices. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1912. Pp. 10. 

Finds the cause partly in a great increase in the supply of “money,” 
particularly bank credits due to increased forms of wealth available 
for security and increased opportunities for investment. Another cause 
is the recent restriction upon the rate of production of goods. 
Labordere, M. Documents pour Vhistoire des hanques en Bussie. R^f. Econ., 
July 5, 1912. 

Lansbi’roh, a. Die Spekulation am Kassamarkt. Die Bank, June, 1912. 
Pp. 13. 

Discusses a letter of the State Commissioner of Stock Exchanges 
regarding the recent wild fluctuations in the “spot** or “cash** market 
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for securities on the Berlin Stock Exchange. The law of 1896 forbade 
“future*’ dealings in certain shares, with the hope of lessening fluctua- 
tions. The Exchange adopted the New York method of cash payments, 
which it has continued in spite of the repeal in 1908 of the prohibition 
of “futures.” The commissioner proposes tentatively to supplant the 
single daily quotations with continuous quotations, as in New' York. 

Laksbuhgh, a. Privatdiskont und Bankdiskont. Die Bank, Aug., 1912. Pp. 0. 

Points out that the private discount rate of the Berlin money market 
is regularly considerably lower than the bank rate, the discrepancy 
being greater than in England or France. Discusses the causes. 

Lam'.iii.ix, J. li. American hankhnj vnsutted to foreign iradc. Kxjiortcrs’ 
Rev., July, 1912. 

Leufeldt, R. a. The economic future of gold. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1912. 
Pp. 3. 

The gold product of the Witwatersrand (Transvaal); its character, 
regularity, and cost of production. 

Lescube. Uamses ei bahses generates des pru\ Revue d’Econ. Polit., July- 
Aug. (), 1912. Pp. i. 

Profits, interest, rent, and wages vary with commodity prices. 
Periods of high prices are accompanied by active business ; low prices, 
with dull times. The author predicts great industrial development in 
the newer countries, and especially in China, meaning a continued 
period of high prices. 

Mamsfieu), R E Banking sgelem of HwUzerland. Daily Cons & Trade Rep., 
Aug. (), 1912. Pp. 4. 

Meade, E. S. Mortgage bank. Lippincott, Aug., 1912 Pp 5. 

Emphasizes the importance of more investment in American agricul- 
ture, and shows tlie need of a mortgage bank. 

vox Mises, L. Das vierie Privilegium der Osterreichisch'LJngarischen Bank 
Zeitschr. f, Volkswirtsch., XXI, 5, 1912. Pp. 14. 

The law of Aug. 8, 1911, renewing the bank’s charter; its political 
significance in ending a struggle between Austria and liungary and 
tendency to imperial unity. Explains the failure to provide for gold 
redemption of notes and discusses the provisions for maintaining the 
par of foreign exchange, the increase of the untaxed contingent of 
notes not covered by gold from 400 million to 600 million kronen, etc. 
Naexdbup, H. Die Entwicklung des Geldwesens in den deutseken Kolonien, 
III, JVj V. Blatter f. Vcrgleieh. ReehlsvM^. VolkswirLsch., May, June, 
July, 1912. Pp. 5, 9, T. 

III. Describes, with much historical detail, the development of the 
monetary system of German East Africa, with special reference to the 
legal tender quality of the several kinds of coin and paper currency, 
and the circulation of foreign coin. IV. Similar account of the mone- 
tary system of Kiouchou. (Concludes the series. Previous articles 
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appeared in Mar. and Apr., 1912; cf. American Economic Review, 
Sept., 1912. P. 758.) 

NcMiAHO, B, Le» banques (remission et leur Evolution contemporaine. Rev. 
Econ. Intern., June, 1912. Pp. 20. 

Noyes, A. D. The Aldrich banking and currency reform bill. Bankers* Mag. 
(London), July, 1912. Pp. 7. 

Impartial criticism of certain features. 

Peake, £. G. The application of the statistical method to the banking prob- 
lem, I, 11. Bunkers’ Mag. (London), July, Aug., 1912. Pp. 11, 12. 

A comparative study of the condition of the banking systems of 
England, France, and Germany, both the present situation and its 
historical development, by means of elaborate statistical data, with 
special reference to the problem of meeting future panics. 

Uaf* AL ovicii, A. La lianqun d'Allemagne. L’Lcon. Fran^., June I, 1912. 
Pp. 3. 

The recent development of the bank’s^ business, discussion of certain 
modern tendencies, and an account of the business of the year 1911. 
Bawlinson, a. The gold svpply, currency, and the labour unrest. Fug. 
Uev« July, 1912. 

Shirley, J, C. The principles and practice of country clearings. Bankers’ 
Mag., Aug., 1912. Pp. 3. 

A plea for a better system of clearing out-of-town checks. 

Stookiiuidoe, F. 1*. Postal savings banks. Worlds Wk., July, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Brief popular account of the United States postal savings bank 
system. 

SwAN.sox, W. W. Canadian bank inspection. Queen’s Quart., Oct.-Dec., 1912. 
Pp. 22, 

Recent Canadian bank failures. The need for a system of external 
examination, wlucii ('anada has not had thus far. Discusses three plans: 
government insiieetion, examination by auditors representing stockhold- 
( rs, and examination by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Favors 
the last plan, 

Taudieiu , 11. La chfvte des virres et les autorites municipales. R^f. Sociale, 
June 16, 1912. Pp. 19. 

Because of the high cost of food, the president of the French Council 
of State has proposed a law to permit municipal bakeries and slaughter- 
houses. This proposal discussed, theoretically, historically, and legally. 
DEL Veccuio, G. Eelazioni fra entrata e consume, Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 
1912. Pp. 33. 

An attempt to state the relation of income and classified expenditures 
in workmen’s budgets. The present installment only restates EngeFs 
law and summarizes recent statistical data. 

Wahsciiaueh, O. Psychologic dcs Bank- und Privntdiskonts. I, II. Blatter 
f. Vergleich. Rechtswis., June, July, 1912, Pp. 4, 2. 
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I. Analysis of the factors governing the height of the bank discount 
rate: i. e,, character of the national monetrary standard, legal limitations 
of the amount of note issue, condition of trade and industry, general 
condition of the money market, organization of the whole monetary 
system. II. Similar analysis of the factors influencing the privat(‘ 
discount rate. 

Watkins, G. P. The relation between kinds of statistical units and the quality 
of statistical materiaL Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1912. 

Touches upon the variability in purelmsing [lowtr of our monetary 
unit as a statistical imperfection. 

Willoughby, W. F. Le regime d'imrgne postals (Its IJtafs-lhiis. Mus. Soe., 
M6nu Aug,, 1912. Pp. 24. 

A full description of the United States postal savings bank system. 
C’alls special attention to the features in Minch it di tiers irom Fairojicaii 
systems, such as decentralized organization, separation of its finances 
from the general budget of the government, and means devised to 
reduce cost of administration. 

Wolff, H. W. Small holdings and land hanks. Econ. Rev., Apr., 1912. Pp. 18. 

A description of the machinery by which the building up of com- 
munities of small agricultural landholders is carried out in Germany, 
particularly the aid of the Berlin Jmndbank in financing the enter- 
prises. 

Yoakum, B. F. High cost of living World's Wk , Sept, IfilJ Pp l.'i. 

Discusses insufficient facilities for agricultural cndit as a cause of 
high cost of living in the United States. American farmers pay 8^^ 
per cent for loans, as compared wiili b ])er ci nt or less in fUiropi. 
Special attention to Raiffeisen banks of Crennany. 

Zaldari, P. G. The national bank of Greece. Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1912. 
Pp, 6. 

Zaldari, P. The popular banks of Europe. Moody’s Mag., J uly, 1912. Pp. 6. 

A general statement of the principles of coojicrative banking, with a 
description of the movement in the various countries of Europe, partic- 
ularly France. 

Agricultural credit for large estates in Roumania. Bull. Bur. 

Econ. and Soc. Intelligence, June, 1912. I’p. 19. 

Banking in Japan. Scottish Bankers’ Mag., Oct., 1912. Pji. 6, 

Building and loan nssociahon.H rr* home development stimulants. 
Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Aug, 1912. I*p. 2. 

The British association at Dundee' a scheme for the establish- 
ment of land banks. Scottish Bankers’ Mag., Oct., 1912. Pp. 2. 

System to be self-supporting and free from state control, 

Chilian currency reform. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1912. 

P. 1. 

Statement of main provisions of law of May, 1912. 
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The establishment of the cadastre and the organization of the 

land and mortgage registers in Denmark. Bull. Bur, £con. and Soc. 
Intelligence, J une, 1913. Pp. 31. 

History and description of present system. Detailed and technical. 

— Gold production and the quantitative theory. 1. The Statist, 
May 35, 1913. 

Investigation of banks and trust companies. Journ. Am. Bank- 
ers’ Assoc., June, 1913. Pp. 8. 

An opinion by the general council of the American Bankers* Asso- 
ciation, holding that the House of Representatives has no power to 
compel answers from national banks to the questions sent out by its 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and that in the case of state 
banks there is grave doubt of the authority of the House of Represen- 
tatives to compel answers which would disclose the private affairs of 
the banks or their customers. 

— The land credit institute of France in the year 1911. Bull. Bur. 

Econ. and Soc. Intelligence, Aug., 1913. Pp. 6. 

Abstract of the Institute's report on its operations in 1911. 

Law reforming the organization of the national mortgage bank 
of Argentina. Bull. Bur. Econ. and Soc. Intelligence, Aug., 1913. Pp. 16. 
Historical introduction and full text of the law of Sept. 1, 1911. 

Life insurance as a means of promoting dismortgaging and 
acquisition of land. Bull. Bur. Econ. and Soc. Intelligence, Aug., 1913. 
Pp. 16. 

History of a movement to aid in the payment of farm mortgages 
and the purchase of land by combining land security with a life insur- 
ance policy sufficient to pay the loan in case of the borrower’s death. 
Refers especially to the Provincial Life Insurance Institutes in Prussia. 

Partners in banks. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 1913. Pp. 14. 

Shows that the number of shareholders in the banks of Great Britain 
and Ireland has increased much more rapidly than the amount of 
capital, meaning a smaller average holding per shareholder. Elaborate 
statistical tables, figures being for 1902, 1907, and 1912. Same ten- 
dency is indicated by the Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, and the Bank of Belgium. 

pQgt office savings bank. Accountant, Aug. 3, 1913. Pp. 3. 

Challenges a recent statement to the effect that the British 
Postal Savings Bank has profited by the decline in consols. Asserts 
that the department has long been run at a loss. 

Les discussions de la Soci^tS d'Economie Politique de Paris. 

1 'Kcon. Pran^., July 37, 1913. Pp. 3, 

A discussion of the high prices of agricultural products, in particular 
the responsibility of the tariff for high prices, and the fallacy of laying 
the blame upon the speculators. 
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Jjie Entwicklung des Prehniveavs und des Geirvidehedurfs in 

England and Deaiachland in dvn lelzlen Eezninien. Jahrl). f. Nat. Uek., 
May, 1912. 

St(dlmig und Aufgabtn des P) irathnnkiers im hentigtn WirG 
schaj tsleben. Die Bank, Sept., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Points out the decline of the German private bankers, through the 
invasion of their field by the great banks. Urges that the private bank- 
ers have a function, in directing the investments of small investors, 
which the great banks arc unable to perform. Predicts evil results, and 
particularly disaster in time of crisis, if the proper division of labor is 
not maintained. 


Public MnaiK c 
(Abstracts by C. C. Williamson) 

Anokli., N. La giande lUnsione giiene di ten e (fu< n e d oggt Kii Soe,A])r., 
1912. Pi>. 25. 

The sentimental argument against war is of no avail, but the economic 
relations of modern nations (especially as to credit) have become so 
close that civilized countries will fight each other no mon. 

Antony, A. Le budget V Alsace-Lorraine, UL Uev Sei. Pol, .lulv-Aug., 1912. 
Pp. 19. 

Brief description of each lax or other source of revenue, with some 
discussion of budgetary methods. Tables show that out of a total 
ordinary expenditure of 67 millions nearly 15 millions represent tlie 
cost of collecting taxes. 

Blcxku. Die NeugestaJtung des Gemenideumlngeu'^esens ui Hessen, Finanz- 
Archiv, XIX, 2, 1912. Pp. 36. 

ilhiiTAi,, ,J L nngitl sin le lecenu el les ralnii'i ntDlniu * e,-, Kt i , .I'lly 

12, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Bektiiold, W. Das Anlethwesen der Gemeniden in Sarhsen. Annalen de^ 
Deutsehen Reichs, No. 1, 1912. Pp. 14. 

Biowood, G. Le budget beige et Its principes de la science des finances. Rev. 
rUniv. Bruxelles, July, 1912. Pp. 19. 

Bhock, F. H. Till fragan om konsumtionsforenuigarnas beskaltning, Ek. 
Tids., No. 2, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Examines some arguments in favor of exempting consumers’ societies 
from taxation; does not attach great importance to tliese organizations. 
Chapman, S. J. The incidence of some land taxes. Econ. Joiini., Sept., 1912. 
Pp. 4. 

A brief theoretical note consisting of a criticism and an elucidation 
of a statement made by Mill. 

Clement, H. Le municipahsme, sen causes, son extension, ses consequences. 
R^f. Soc., Aug., 1912. Pp. 19. 

Municipalism is defined as the practice rather than the doctrine of 
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state socialism or municipal ownership of public utilities^ the chief cause 
of the movement being the desire on the part of taxpayers to substitute 
industrial profits for direct taxes. Experience, however, shows that 
heavy deficits caused by public mismanagement have to be made good 
by taxation. Failures of municipal undertakings are often caused, 
among other things, by a popular demand for lower prices and higher 
wages. The author seems to have been misled in regard to some ot his 
facts. He states, for example, that in 1906 there were in the United 
States 195 municipal street railway systems, as against 184 privately 
owned. 

CoLLiita, G. P. The trading departments of the state. Conterap. Rev., Ocl., 
19U>. 

CoLLijss, A. Rating reform (with special reference to a wider basis for local 
rates). Accountant, July 27, Aug. 3, 1912. Pp. 13. 

A review of the numerous objections that have long been made to 
the i!.nglish inctliocis oi local taxation and the relorms propoacd. Tax- 
ation should endeavor to elfect a fair balance between ability to pay and 
benefit received, llecommends the extension of the fee principle by 
giving local authorities power to charge tor particular services 
rendered. 

CouKCKixK-SfcJNUiL, J. L. Lc iravail ancien et modorne. Ses r^sultats: le chiffre 
de la population et les impots. Rev. Econ. dc Bordeaux, Sept.-Oct., 1912. 
Pj), 13. 

Labor legislation, on the one hand, and heavy taxation caused by 
the increasing functions of government on the other, together constitute 
an ecoiioiiiic Inirdcn so great as to seiiously reduce the number ol people 
that can make a living in France. 

CuKANoA, G. D. Die Finanzen Rumaniens und die Ergebnisse der neuen 
Finanzpolit ik der U ebeischusse. PinauA-Arcluv, XIX, 1, 1912. 

1). D. Jordskatterna % Australien. Ek. Tids. No. 2, 1912. Pp. 5. 

A discussion of the Austrahan single tax under the law of November, 
1910. 

EiJsAiDi, Lm r “SrecTAToii.” Fer la pt r('ij[unz(one cataslale. come la gtattdr 
tmpresa rien fat (a dvgenrrare innanziche sia finita. Rif. Soc., July-Sept., 
1912. 

In the Liguarian province of Porto Maurizio political corruption has 
forestalled the success of elaborate operations to equalize the land tax 
burden. 

Escuweox, L, Terrainkrisis und Wertzuwachssieuer. Die Bank, July, 1912. 
Pp. 7. 

Discusses the effect of the imperial increment tax on the real estate 
business of Berlin. It appears that many unsound speculative ventures 
have been forced to the wall. 

Paicr, E. LW'casion fiscale. Rev. Pol. et Pari., May, 1912. I*p. 22. 
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G. R. S. Chinese finance and foreign supervishm. Journ. Ati). Asialic Assoc., 
Sept., 1912. Pp. 2. 

Geissee, a. Le obbligaziom indaslriali in Germania. Kif. Soc., Mar., 1912. 
Pp. 15. 

One reason why industrial bonds are quickly absorbed in Germany 
is because public bonds have not been issued to a great amount. 

Geissek, a. Della tasita-domesiici e di alcuni minori tributi locali, Rif. Soc., 
July^Sept., 1912. 

A history (since 1852) of the Italian tax on domestic servants and 
an analysis ol its operation ; a study also of certain similar taxes^ cliiefly 
the tax on automobiles. 

Gerh.ng, C. Grundzuge far die IJuif uhi ung der allgemeinen Theorien uber 
die Dildung und \' ei waltung Kommunaler Conds in die Praxis. Finanz- 
Archiv, XIX, 2, 1912. Pp. 7. 

GiiiuioEiA, C. U nUd di geslione ed amid di conttollo nell 'nzienda dello Slato. 
Giorii. cl. Ecoii., July, 1912. Pp. 27. 

GuLziOTXi, B. Dincidenza e la traslazione delle imyoste sulle rendite. Giorii. 
d. Kcoii., 1 el)., 1912. P]>. 29. 

The shifting of a tax on rent is a normal phenomenon, contrary to 
usual statement. Weyermann comes to the same conclusion, but by a 
did’erent path, 

GttoscJi, G, Die Einfahrung von Schiffahrlsahgaben im Deutschen lieiche. 
Jahrb. 1. Gebetzg., No. 8, 1912. Pp. 41. 

Guyot, Y. Menaces budget aires et /iscales. Juuni. dcs Kcon., June, 1912. Pp. 7. 

M. Guyot, as usual, mercilessly flays the financial administration 
and the legislators lor doing nothing to reduce budgets but instead 
actually considering an income tax to meet expenditures. 
iiASEeubEGLE, J. Dcr offenUiche Gesam! haushall iiayems. Fmanz-Archiv, 
XIX, 2, 1912. Pp. 84. 

Heydeckee, F. L. Municipal finances and taxation. Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1912. Pp. 9. 

The assistant tax commissioner of New York believes that local 
taxation of personal property should be abolished and that real estate, 
especially site values, should be reserved exclusively for municipal tax- 
ation. The use of accurate, scientific methods in the assessment of 
real estate is imperative. 

Hole, M. J. Municipal finance reports. Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1912. Pp. 4. 

A review of progress, as well as the inherent difficulties, in the way 
of securing comparable data in order to determine to what extent public 
funds have been wisely expended and to make of department reports 
a measure of efficiency. 

Howard, H. E. Some aspects of the demand for the rating of site values . 
Accountant, Aug. 10, 17, 24, 1912. Pj). 8, 7, 5. 
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Considers the rating of site values under English law; discusses 
especially the incidence of local rates, tlie effect of the Finance act 
(1909-1910) upon the rating of site values, and the most recent pro- 
posals for the taxation and rating of land. 

Jeze, G. L'equUibre des budgets et le compte provisionneL Rev. Pol. et Pari., 
May, 191^. 

Jeze, G. Les pouvoirs financiers des Chambres hautes dans les etats particu- 
Hers allemands et dans VEmpire allemand. Rev. Sci. Legis. Finan., Apr.- 
June, 1912. Pp. 18. 

The composition and financial powers of the imperial Bundesrat and 
of the upper chambers of the separate German states are considered 
separately because the former is not, properly speaking, an upper 
chamber. The author takes up one by one U)e most imporLant German 
states, the majority of which are organized on a distinctly aristocratic 
basis. Of the Bundesrat Professor Jeze says: “In reality, the preroga- 
tives of tlic Bundesrat arc those of the Emperor himself; its function 
is to conceal the person of the Emperor, and, when necessary, to uphold 
his policy against the resistance of the Reichstag.” 

Kevnes, .1. M. Reports on Irish finance, lilcon. Jouni., Sept., 1912. Pp. 4. 

A brief review of three important recent documents touching tlie 
difiicult fiscal relations of the Home Rule Bill, 

Kiaeu, a. N. Documents concernant la statist ique Internationale de la reparti 
lion des revenus prices. Hull. I'liist. Intern. Statist., XIX, 2. Pp. 9(>. 
Gives bibliographical or other data in regard to income taxes in 
some 37 countries. 

Landmann, J. Zur Entwicklungsgeschichie der Forrnen und der Organiza- 
tion des bffent lichen Kredites. Finanz-Archiv, XIX, 1, 1912. Pp. 69. 

A scholarly research into the origins of public credit. 

Lansbckiwi, A. Geeignete and vngeeignete Mittel zur Ilvbung des Kurses der 
Staats papier e. Die Bank, Sept., 1912. P]). 13. 

Discusses the fall in market value of government loans, in England, 
France, Germany, and Austria. Finds the cause in the fact that gov- 
ernment loans have lost their monopoly position or met with new com- 
petitors in tlie investment market. Discusses proposed remedies. Con- 
cludes that tlie government should neither refund old loans nor issue 
new ones at a higher rate of interest, nor change from perpetual to 
terminable loans, but tide over unfavorable times by temporary short- 
term notes. 

Lehis, P. Les dettes comparies des villes de France. Journ. des Econ., July, 
1912. Pp. IT. 

An interesting comparative study of municipal debts in France, 
based on the annual statistical publication. Situation financier e des 
communes, and on information furnished the author by city officials. 
Paris has a debt almost double that of all other cities and towns of 
France. The study shows that a city’s budget and also its debt grows 
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in something like a geometrical ratio to population, for the larger the 
population the more expensive are all its functions. Still the credit of 
the larger cities is better than that of the smaller. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. Les impotit d'enregisiremeni et de timbre et Its droits sur 
les vateurs mobili^res. L’Kcon. Frany., July 13, 20, 1912. Pp. 5. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. La nouvelle elaboration dt VimpOt sur U revenu. L’Econ. 
Fran^.. June 15, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Criticizes severely the income tax scheme elaborated by the senate 
commission. ' 

I.i Rov-IlEArLiEr, P. Dps qupfqups pponomies hudgetaires farifps d reafiser. 
L’Econ. Fran^., June 8, 1912. 

Lowexfelu, W. Zur Frage der Reform der direkten Steuern in Osterreich. 
Finanz-Arcliiv, XIX, 2, 1912. Pp. 25. 

McKay, J. M. Taxation under the proposed constitutional amendment. Am. 
Bldg. Assoc. News, Sept., 1912. Pp. 4. 

A general review of the amendments to the constitution of Ohio 
adopted September 3. As an opponent of the federal income tax, the 
autlior indicates tlie ratification of the amendment of di lining the }>ower 
of the Ohio legislature to levy an income tax. 

Mathews, J. M. Tax administration in Kew Jerseg. Journ Pol. Kcon., July, 
1912. Pp. 22. 

Mertens. Die wirtschaftliche Lage Rnsslnnds an der Hand des Knlwurfes 
zum Reichsbudget 1912. Archiv 1. Eisenbahnw, ,luly-Aug, 1912. Pp. 19. 

Meyer, R. Die drei Gesetze com 28. Dezember 1911, 1>etreffend die Ftteuerbe- 
giinstigungen fur Neubaufen usw. fur gemeinnutzige Banrer tint gun gen und 
die staatliche Forderung der Wohnungsf ursorge . /.eilschr. f. Volks wirtsch., 
XXI, 3, 1912. Pp. 45. 

Mimin, P. Le municipalisme derant le Conned d'Ftat Ref. Sf>e , Aug, 1912. 
Pp. 15. 

The Conseil d’Etat has always decided the questions coming before it 
on the principle that a municipality should exercise no irdustrial func- 
tions at all. On all fonns of municipal socialism it wages relentless 
war. The numerous municipal enterprises which do exist do so either 
because no suit has been brought before the Conseil d’Etat questioning 
their legality, or because of special legislative sanction. 

Murray, R. A. I probhmi fondamentali deAV economia finanziara (contributo 
alia teorica delV equilibrio finanziario). Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1912. 

A y)urc science of finance is ne(*ded ; errors hitht‘rto have come largjdy 
through reliance on em]>irical methods. The implications of a pure 
science are analyzed in the present article. 

Newton-Robinsox, C. The blight of the land taxes: xohy they must he 
repealed. Nineteenth Cent., July, 1912. Pp. 14. 
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Neymarck, a. La statistique Internationale des valeure mohiUkree, Bull. Flnst. 
Intern. Statist., XIX, 2, 1913. Pp. 369. 

OtrrHWAiTE, R. I.. Taxation of land values in the dominions. Land Values, 
Sept., 1913. Pp. 3. 

New Zealand, New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, Victoria, the Australian Commonwealth and three Canadian 
cities have had experience, more or less extended, with the laud values 
tax, usually for local purposes only and always, according to the author, 
with beneficent results. 

DE Perigny. hes defies des R^publiques centre am^ricaines. Rev. Fin. Univ., 
July, 1913. 

Perin, R JHfi Wertzmrnrhsteuer von Liegensrhaften in Ocsfcrrelch. Finanz- 
Archiv, XIX, 3. 1913. Pp. 18. 

PnrzKER. Die Bedeutung des Besitzes an landlichen Liegenschaften fur die 
Oemeindefinanzen, Annalen des Deutschen Reichs, No. 3, 1913. Pp. 11. 

Pic, P. Les grandes rSgies d*Uat, Rev. d’Econ. Polit., July- Aug., 1913. Pp. 30. 

Four kinds of state monopolies are recognized: (1) Monopolies in the 
interest of general welfare and public policy, as money, post office, tele- 
phone, telegraph. (2) Fiscal monopolies, such as match and playing 
card monopolies. (3) Mixed monoplies, illustrated by the alcohol and 
proposed monopolies of petroleum and insurance. (4) Monopolies 
resulting from the nature of the industry, e,g,, mines, wharves, etc. 

Renauu), V. L*mtp6t sur le plus-value immobilibre en allemagne et en angle- 
terre. Rev. Tlnst. de Droit Compart, 1913. Pp. 7. 

Compares the English act of April 29, 1911, wuth the German law of 
February 14, 1911. 

Savary, H. R. Ualcool et les necessitbs budgbtaires. Rev. de Paris, Apr. 1, 
1913. 

ScHELLE, G. Le municipalisme et les finances communales, R6f. Soc., Aug., 
1913. Pp. 14. 

The municipal ownership movement harbors serious dangers for mu- 
nicipal finances, or perhaps one should say that mismanaged finances 
will cause an aroused taxpaying public to rise up and overthrow all 
municipal enterprise. For one reason or another few municipally owned 
public utilities in European cities succeed in meeting expenses and 
deficits consequently become a serious problem in the municipal 
finances. 

Schneider. Verbindung von Einkommensteuer und Vermoegensteuer mit 
beriicksichtigung der Steuerreformfrage in Warttemberg, Finanz- Archiv, 
XIX, 1, 1913. Pp. 43. 

ScHOENBECK, O. Die Einkommensteuer unter den Narhfolgern Steins; ein 
Beitrag zur Oeschichte des Ministeriums Altenstein-Doha, Forschungen 
«ur Brandenburghischen und Preussischen Gcschichte, 95, 1913. Pp. 61. 
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Schwarz, O. Die Finanzen der Europaischen und die vncMigeren aussereuro-- 
paischen Staaten. FinanK-Archiv, XIX, 2, J912. 

Segker, F. Bibliographie der finanztciseensrhaftUchen Literatur fUr das Jdkr 
1911 {mil Ausschluss des Zollwesens), Finanz-Archiv, XIX, 2, 1912. 

Selioman, Fi R. A. Recent tax reforms abroad. /. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 
1912. Pp. 15. 

The first of a series of articles in which is to be considered the sig- 
nificance of tax reforms effected in the years 1909 and 1910 in Great 
Britain, Germany, and Australia. The present article is devoted to 
Great Britain, 

SouorrsKY, G, Russisrhes Gesetz vom G. Juni 1910 nher die staafHche Beaten- 
erung der Immohilien in den Sfadten. Vororten nnd Flecken Ruastands mit 
Avsschhuis der Vororte und Flecken den Konigreiches Bolen. Finanst- 
Arohiv, XIX, 1, 1912. Pp. 21. 

Stamp, J. C. Ueber die Reform der Onindsfeuern in Gross britannien nnd 
Irland. Jahrh. f. Nat. Ock., July, 1912. Pp. 10. 

Sthutz, G. Die Steuervorlage und die schwachereii Sfeuerkrafte. Ann. f. 
Soz. Pol. u. Gesetzgebung, I, C, 1912. Pp. 23. 

vox ScKLJE, F. Verzehrungssteuer und Lander finanzen. Zcitschr. f. Volks- 
wirlsch., XXI, 5, 1912. Pp. 26. 

Taudtfrf, H. Le monopole des Pompes fvn^hres et sa municipalisafion, R^f. 
8oo , Sepl. 16, 1912. Pp. 24. 

An exhaustive study of a public enterprise in a rather unusual line, 
lliough one in v hich France has liad a long (‘ypt'ncnce. 

Tetzlaff, O. Die Steuern und Schulden der preussischen Stddte und grdsaeren 
Landgemeinden im Rerhnvngs jahre 19 W vnd die von ihnen tm Rechnnnns- 
jahre 1911 erhobenen zuschlage zu den sfnatUrhveranJagten direkten 
Steverti. Kcjniglich preussische statistisclie I.andesanit Zeitschrift, 52, 1912. 

Trap, C. Lovforslaget om Statens Inkomst og Formueskat. Nat. 6k. Tids., 
Jan.-Feh., 1912. Pp. 29. 

A lecture given December 14, 1911 supporting in the main proposed 
changes in the income and property tax law in Denmark, his main 
criticism of the measure being that its provision might not secure an 
equitable assessment. 

Vogel, E. H. Die rechtUche Natur der Finanzohligation im bsterreichischen 
Abgabenrechte. Finanz-Archiv, XIX, 2, 1912. Pp. 92. 

Vogel, E. H. Stellung und Aufgahe der Verkehrssteuern der Finanztoiaaen- 
schaft. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatsw., 68, 1912. 

Wasserman, L. and R. Die wirtschafilichen und finanzpoUtiachen Leitmotivs 
dea deutachen Reichagesetzea, besonders Beseifigung dea Branntweinkon- 
tingents, vom I 4 . Juni 1912. Finanz-Archiv, XIX, 2, 1912, Pp. 16. 
Wedgwood, J. C. The principles of land value taxation. Econ. Joum., Sept., 
1912. Pp. 10. 
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A reply to an article by Bickerdike in the March JournaL Author 

advocates a single tax on land values as a means of destroying the val- 
uable privilege which the present rating system bestows upon the land 
owner by checking competition in the production of buildings. 

VON ZiKGLEii, E. Entwicklung der Hanptgrundsdtze der bagerischen Oesetzge- 
hung uher die Oemeindeumlagen inshesondere die Berucksichtigung der 
Interessentheorie. Annalen des deutschen Reichs, 6, 1919. Pp. 16. 

Excise tax before the United States Congress. Am. Bldg. Assoc. 

News, Aug., 3919. Pp. 6. 

A summary of efforts made to have building and loan associations 
expressly exempted from the operation of the excise income tax bill. 

fj'tif, home rule hill: f. Political; II. Financial. Quart. Rev., July, 

1919. Pp. 34. 

A thorough review of the financial provisions of the Home Rule Bill 
which “violates a fundamental principle of sound finance in separating 
the responsibility for the raising of revenue from the responsibility for 
its expenditure.” 

increased taxation on successions. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 

Oft., 1919. 

An unimportant editorial protest again.st the British inheritance tax, 
on the old ground that it is a tax on capital, and because it is possible 
for the same estate to be taxed both in England and in some British 
colony t)r foreign country. 

I/im}H)t sui Ics matches de marchondhes h licrer on d fame 

d'oprh la loi dii fevricr 1912. Rev. Eeon. Bordeaux, Mar.-Apr., 1919. 
Pp 9. 

I/impOt sur les velocipedes en 1911. L’Econ. Fran^., Aug. 17, 

1919 P. 1. 

Les produits de Venregistrement, des domaines et du timbre con’- 

stati's it recoifcn's, en France, pendant Vexercise 1910. Bull. Statist. Legis. 
Comp., 71, 1919. Pp. 47. 

Grnndzvge der Steuerreform von 1911 in Reuss a. L. Finanz- 

Arehiv, XIX, 9, 1919. Pp. 10. 

Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 

Barker, J. E. Will a tariff harm Lancashire? A lesson from America. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Aug., 1919. Pp. 19. 

The Amerienn cotton industry is more efficient than the British. The 
Japanese industry with its low ])aid labor has displaced British cottons 
in that country, is doing so in China, and A\ill soon seize India, unless 
jirevented. Only the adoption of American methods, combined with 
tariff reform and imperial preference, can save the industry of Lanca- 
shire, 
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Cancio, li. El modus vwendV con Espana, Rev. Bimest. Cubona, Jan.-Feb., 
1912. Pp. 85. 

An elaborate discussion of the commercial position of Cuban pro- 
ducts, with reference to tariff arrangements. 

CouziNET, I.. Le regime des sucres. Rev. Sci. Ix'gis. Fiimn., Apr.-June, 1912. 
Pp. 11. 

A description of the negotiations attending the extension of the 
]>rovisions of tlie Brussels eoinention lor a further jieriod of five years 
from March the main feature being Ihe eiilargt inent of Russia’s 

evport contingent, in view of the existing shortage and high firices. 
Einaudi, I.. I fasti itniiani degli aspiranti trwellatori della Tripolitana. Rif. 
Soc., Mar., 1912. Pp. 34. 

Crges that the demand of Ihe Italian stetl interests for Ihe same 
tariff iirotcction in Tripoli as is now enjoyed in Italy br not granled. 
CloNNAHi), Rene. La politique douanUre des Etals des Balkans, Rev. Econ. 
Intern., July, 1912. Pp. 36. 

An a(‘count of the way in which Ser\ia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, all 
agricultural states, ajiparently finding tluir bt sl inlmasl in frte trade, 
have adojiled a policy of high protei tion in nnil.ahon of tln ir larger 
Ju ighbors. Under political and econonne pressiiri*, they h/iv(‘ shaped 
tlieir eoimnercial treaties so as to becoiin* l.argely dependt*nt coinmi r- 
cially on Austria, Russia, and Germany re sjx ctn cly. A study of pan- 
gerinamstie economic policy. 

Hamlin, C. C. The sugar tariff and railroad securities. Moody’s Mag., Aug., 
1912. 

Argues that the beet sugar industrv will grtatl\ increase })roduction 
of all cereal crops, adding probably billions of ilollars yt‘arly to the 
freight to be carried by the railroads. Thendon' railroad nn estors 
should favor the duties on beet sugar. 

JoNSON, A. Protection as a panacea for labour untest. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 
1912. Pp. 8. 

A marvelous account of the w'retchedness of the American working- 
man caused by high jirices due to protection. The chains arc kejit 
rneted solid by the Tariff League, which, by expMiding €8,000 p< r 
annum, learns the tariff views of every politician, every (ditor, “every 
waverer and every graduate lca\ing the unnersitus each year.” 
Krec/kam. Die iniernationale Zuckerkonvention. Jahrh. f. Nat. Oek., Mav, 
1912. 

Lauck, W. J. a real myth. Atlantic, Sept., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Protection plus free immigration has caused low grade immigrant 
laborers to displace American laborers in the factory industries we 
have devclo})cd. Because of iinjiroved machinery, im*xpcrienced labor, 
can be used. As a consequence trade-unions have broken down, the 
bargaining power of .skilled labor has been destroyed and neither 
American nor immigrant labor has benefited by our tariff laws. 
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Lawrence, J. Unionism and food duties, Nat. Rev., July, 1919. 

An exJiortation to British unionists to uphold tariff reform and to 
attack the idea that it means the dear loaf. 

Macaiia, C. The cotton industry and free trade. Eng. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 14. 

An argument against tariff reform, containing several acute criticisms 
of the tariff reformers* use of figures in reference to cotton manufacture. 

O’Fahrelt., H. H. The possibility of certain gains from protective duties. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. 

A keen theoretical criticism of the argument of Professor Taussig in 
book IV, chap. XXXVII, sec. 1, of his Principles of Economics, that 
a protectiv(‘ duty, by improving the terms of international exchange, 
may bring some gain to the protected country. 

Pierson, J. Les p^cheries nderlandaises et la liberU commerciale, Journ, des 
Econ., Aug., 1919. 

An historical sketch of the Dutch herring fishery, showing its 
dt pression under protective monopoly and its prosperity under free 
competition. 

Rorkrtson-Scott, j. W. The other free traders, Contemp. Rev., July, 1919. 
Pp. 19. 

I'hougli Holland is thnrouglily prosjierous and her economic inter- 
ests demand fre(‘ trade, it is possible that the mod(*rate protective 
measur<‘ proposed by the government may be ado])ted as a result of the 
need for increased revenue, together with a curious combination of 
religious political parties. The adoption of tariff reform by England 
vould b( a siTJOus blow to free trade in Holland. 

Robinson, A. G. Need of a tariff board, or commission. Rev. Rev., July, 1919. 

A ta**)ff eominission is needed to give tin* ]niblic otficial information 
eoneermriir tlie aetiial relations of the tariff to industry and priecs. The 
tariff board was started on the wrong track in trying^to get comparative 
costs of ])roduction. 

Smith, F. E. Tariff reform. Fortn. Rev., Aug., 1919. 

An able argument from the jioint of vicM of a British tariff reformer 
in behalf of })roteetion for CJreat Britain. The argument is maintained 
on familiar economic and ])olitieal grounds. 

WiCKSELL K. TtiUar och arbetsloner. Ek. Tids., No. 1, 1919. Pp. 6. 

Contends that it has not been proved that protective tariff increases 
the money income of the laborers and that it is practically certain that 
any })ossible increase would not Ci>mpensate for higher prices. 

Canada and the West Indies. Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform, 

vSept., 1919. Pp. 3. 

A brief siiminary of the meiuorandiim of the Tariff Commission on 
the preferential arrangements proposed between Canada and the West 
Indies. 
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— Debate on the sugar convention. Monthly Notes on Tariff Re- 

form, Sept., 1912, Pp. 6. 

Extracts Ironi the prelirniiiary disc*iis<;ioii of the Siip^ar ("onvcTition. 

— The sugar convention. Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform, Sept., 
1912. Pp. 8. 

The tariff reform argument to the efft'ct that the Brussels Conven- 
tion has been benefiicd by British sugar retining without increasing the 
jirice of sugar. 

The Underwood-La Follette bill. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfgrs., 

Sept., 1912. Pp. 28. 

A narrative account of the discussion on the wool and woob ns tariff 
during Julv and August last, giving the It xl of the Ciimnnns substitute 
for the Underw^ood bill, the Einanee C'oimnittee substitute and the 
La Follette bill. 

Views of the American Cotton Manufacturers* Association. Pro- 
tectionist, July, 1912. Pp. 2. 

A rejKirt of the association’s tariff eonnnllte <*. Objicls to Ihe cost 
of production dogma, criticiz(“S the board’s cost eoinpanson as negl(*eting 
several iUms favorable to the foreigm r. sucli as ila* (‘ost of building 
mill villages in the South, differences in interi sl rates, 1h<* pref« rence 
for inulc-S]nin yarns, differences in sizt' of mills and in se lling exf>ense, 
and differences in banking facilities. 

Insurance and T^cnsions 

(Abstracts by WiUiaiii F (Jcpliarl) 

Addisox, C. The controversy over medical benefit under the national insur- 
ance act. Conternp. Rev., Oct., 1912. 

The British Medical Association objected to being placed under the 
control of a lay committee but the writer holds that the act does not 
provide for control. On this point there is much discussion. 

Bament, W. N. Insurance forms. Ins. Soc, of N. Y., Feb., 1912. 

Value of simplicity and directness. 
voM BAUEft, E, E. How Germany deals with workmen's injuries. Pol Sci. 
Quart., Sept., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Describes the activities of the German employers* associations. 
Beilom, M. Uassurance des employes des enf reprises pncees en Alltmayiu. 
I / Econ. F>an^‘ , J ii I v 6, 1912. 

BnroM, M La loi anglaise d'assitranrt sochle en lUll. Journ. dcs Econ., 

July, 1912. 

BobjOatta, G. PericoH ed ensidie d'un monopolio-incendi di stato. Rif. Soc., 
May, 1912. Pp. 20. 

Since the adoption of a state monopoly of life insurance in Italy, 
voices are heard asking for a similar monopoly of fire insurance. The 
probable dangers of such a scheme, as partly revealed in certain foreign 
experiences, are forbidding. 
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Baowx, H. D. Savings and annuity plan proposed for retirement of super- 
annuated civil service employees. Gov. Account., June, July, 1912. Pp. 
4, 15. 

Ex|>l.'iins the mathematical or actuarial basis of the plan; a life 
annuity at three quarters salary at time of retirement (70 years) is 
the central idea. 

Boyd, J. H. The economic and legal hcLsis of compulsory industrial insurance 
for workmen. II. Mich. liUW Rev., Apr., 1912. 

Discusses, especially from the constitutional side, the effect and legal 
validity of the Ohio industrial insurance act of 1911. 

Chase, B. F. Operations of British national insurance act. Daily Cons. & 
Trade Rep., Sept. 28, 1912. 

The new law has caused an increase in the membership of friendly 
societies and trade-unions in Dundee. Few who are not compelled to 
come under the law have applied for benefits, but there have been many 
applications for the exemptions allowed in case of private income being 
sufficient. 

Cox, R. L. Life Insurance legislation of 1911. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug., 1912. 

The year 1911 was not particularly noted for new laws, but there are 
already over 4,500 statutes in the much regulated business of life 
insurance. Of the 1,050 bills introduced, 100 bi earne laws. The most 
noted laws arc those regulating the sale of stock of new companies, and 
the Wisconsin law providing for the sale of life insurance policies by 
the state. 

Dat^iels, N, H., Jr. Workmen's compensation in Massachusetts. Stone & 
Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Aug., 1912. 

Dawson, W. H. Social insurance in England and Germany. Fortn. Rev., 
Aug, 1912. 

The English act will give an impetus to the provident societies now 
in existence. 

Dei-aciiekal, J. Le pro jet de lot sur la reassurance des mutuelfcs agricoles. 
Mouv SocihI, .July, 1912. 

It has been proposed to centralize the mutual funds under the 
supervision of the state, and this article attempts to show why this 
should not be done. 

Delcoitrt, R. L\issurance coni re les accidents du travail en Allemagne. 
R^f. Soeinle, June 16, 1912. 

Defects of German Law are ( 1 ) It places upon the state the danger 
of destroying certain industries; (2) It is a system of improvidence. 

Oryden, j. F. Industrial insurance past and present Am. Exchange & Rev., 
Nov., 1911. 

Forbes, T. H. The underinsured. Life Ins. Independent, July, 1912. 

Many holders of insurance are cither on account of ignorance or 
carelessness underinsured. Tables are supplied showing amount of 
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insurance necessary to carry at each age in order to guarantee $1000 
insurance to beneficiaries. However, earning and saving capacities set 
the real limit for the amount of insurance. 

Fry, G. H. National inmrance act, 1911. Accountant, Aug. 24, 31; Sept. 
7, 1912. Pp. G, 11, 7. 

Gkyku. Verjitchening zum K unitfirf'rt und zum Liehhithenrn't . VtT.'iicheriings-- 
W'iss(‘ijschaft, July, 1912. 

Discusses the justice of legal restrictions and court decisions on the 
subject of overinsuririg property and concludes that inarktt \alue 
being a fluctuating thing, subjective valuation may be made, unless in 
case oi lus.s of property it is sho^\n that the o\\ner ha.s not used 
insurance as a source of profit in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

Gouovvitz, K. Die Arheiterversichennig in liunsJonil Soy.ialc Praxis, July 2.>, 
Aug. 1, 1912. 

The new workingman’s insurance law placi d in force after 8 years of 
elaboration, though a great advance does not make adeijuate provision 
for invalids ; protection is limited to certain industries including chiefly 
mines, private railways and the large power factories. 

Gouuii, G. W. The economics of the msutanre act. Kng Rev., July, 1912. 

Gough, G. W. State insurance in Ureal Britain. ChauihiTs' Journ., July, 
1912. 

IJovKH, A, Social M uidelstandpoUhk. Nat. ok 3 ids , Jan -Fch , 1912. l*j). 2.!>. 

An adverse criticism of German and Austrian “social insurance.” 
liiTTON, M. S Workmen's compensation in Bn tope and .Irnerica. Kugg. 
Mag., July, 1912. 

Jkzl, (i. Le monopole public de.H a.'i.'iurance snr la cie in Italic. Rev. Sci. 
Legis. Finan., July-Sept., 1912. 

By the law of April 4, 1912, Italy made a s' ate monopoly of the 
business of life insurance and this excellent article reviews the reasons 
for and against the act. The chief arguments for a state monopoly of 
insurance are: (1) It is a service of general value to the state. (2) The 
monopolization gives a unified organization. (3) The adm’nistration is 
relatively simple. (4) It makes possible the extension to risks now 
excluded from insuraiiec. ( 5 ) The state can belti r prcM nt incendiarism. 
(6) Insurance naturally tends to be a monopoly. (7) The difficult 
problem of incidence and shifting of a tax on insurance disappears. 
Some of the objections to a state monopoly are: (1) It takes the state 
far away from its normal exercise of the police power. (2) All public 
ownership of a private business is evil. (3) There is danger of debase- 
ment of the business by politicians. (4) The financial burden on the 
state may be very great. 

Josef. Schutz durch mitteJhare V ersicherung . Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, 
July, 1912. 

The writer takes a concrete case of double insurance, the insurance of 
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an automobile by its owner and by the owner of the garage in which it 
is kept. The insurance code and courts hold that the facts as to care- 
lessness of parties concerned determine the right of parties to collect 
the insurance or to enforce claims against each other with the specific 
limitation that the insurance company can be forced only to indemnify 
one party for the loss. The whole question of double insurance receives 
an excellent discussion. 

Kokioer, E. H. The mortality of the workmen's sick and death benefit fund 
of America. Quart. Tubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1912. 

This society has been in existence 27 years and the data are typical 
of the mortality of insured workmen in the United States. The careful 
investigation shows among other interesting facts the following: (1) 
The mortality of men has been higher than of women except in the age 
period 23-83. (2) The mortality rate is somewhat lower than that of 

the industrial Insur.nnce Mortality Table but higher tnaii tliose ol the 
New Fraternal Congress Table and the Royal Arcanum Table. (3) 
21.2 per cent of the deaths was due to suicide and is twice as high as 
tile suicide rate of regular insurance coinpaiiies. 

Laueu, F. yirheilslosiyheU and ihre Jiekampfuny. Soziale Praxis, Aug., 
1912. 

A summary of the results of the operation of Breisgau’s unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is maintained by the city. The writer holds 
many are excluded who n<‘ed it most for it docs not apply to those not 
organized in cooperative relief societies. The plan is inferior to that in 
some other German states, and m France. 

Eocii, C’ S. The national inauranve art, Jff/I. Char. Organ. Rev., June, 1912. 

A very general discussion of provisions and terms. 

Lucas, J. Jr. Forms, from a broket’s standpoint. Ins. Soc. of N. Y., Feb., 
1912. 

Discusses the influence of the broker in determining and explaining 
policy forms and judicial interpretation of insurance forms. 

Moutara, G. il monopoho delle asstcui azioni e la mortalita italiana. Giorn. 
degli Ecoii., Apr.-May, 1912. Pp. 4. 

Naiiiiolz. Die Bestimmung der Tarifpramie in der privaten Lebens-Versich- 
ciang Zeilsehr. 1. d. ges. Versieiierung^\Ms., Jiil\, 1912. 

An elaborate discussion of the objects and ends of each kind of 
premium and the mathematical formulae for their calculation. 

Oumi^E, 1.. Btvisione, it ansazioiu , i piucedura per indemnizo d'lnfortuni sul 
lavoro. Riv. Critics, Mar., 1912. 

Holds that unemployment insurance should include wide economic 
zones and if mutual societies arc permitted to insure for this purpose 
they should be compelled to cooperate with the state insurance. 

Rocca. Ci. Moitalita degli as:>tcu>ati sulla uta e mottaliu delta pupoluzione 
generate, Rif. Soc., June, 1912. Pp. 36. 

Contests the support given by Beneduce and Mortara to the actuarial 
basis of the new state life insurance monopoly in Italy. 
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Savoy, E. La loi Suisse sur V assurance en cas de maladie et ^accidents. I, II, 
Mouv. Soc., Aug., Sept., 191:^. 

I. Discusses the history of the act, its general provisions and the 
insurance granted in case of sickness. 11. The federal government has 
provided 7,900,000 Iranes as the initial luiul. The hvvi^s law compares 
favorably with the laws of European nations, securing to the workmen 
the benciit at low cost. 

boiiLNSJ:.Js, A. Tvanijtijoihikruuji n i England. Nat. ok. Titis , Mar.-Apr., 19W. 

Pp. 66. 

A detailed analysis and sympathetic discussion of compulsory insur- 
ance in England. The author has faith m the ability of English society 
to meet its present crisis. 

STANsfiiao, J. 11. JSal tonal tiihuranre. with sgectal refetenro to the electnval 
industry. Klee. Rev. (London), Ajir. 19, 19J:;^. 

Young, T. E. An enquiry into the ejuistence of historical analogies to life 
assurance. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, July, 19 IJ. 

A critical review of .dfn Introduction to the History of Life Assur^^ 
ance, by A. E. Jack. 

Comparative statistics of fue loss, American and foreign. Am. 

Lndciwiiter, .June, 191 5?. 

More than one third of the total loss in the United States is borne by 
one third of the population. Losses on belter protected property have 
increased proportionally to that on property not so well protected. The 
per capita loss for cities of xi00,000 and over in the United States was 
it^2.6i2, and in England 11 out of 1J2 largest cities had a loss of less than 
one dollar. The loss in cities of Ireland, Scotland, and P'rance was 
below $4 and in Germany, among 8 of the largest cities, loss was about 
8 cents per capita. The average per capita loss for iiliiglarid, Ireland^ 
Scotland, Prance, Germany, Italy, and Russia was 60 cents. 

2'hg national insurance act. Accountant, June J2, 1912. 

A criticism of the national insurance law from the accountancy view- 
point. No uniform system of accounting is provided for approved 
societies, no defiiiilioii ol “low w'ages/’ n'lnum ratjoTi” ; consequent 
confusion is predicted by the writer. 

The new law on the sahjt'rf o/ the at tonal Institute for Assist 

ance to Workmen and Varm n^ervants. Bull Bur. K(on. 6c Soc. Intelli- 
gence, July, 1912. 

An account of the recent law in Hungary. 

Reduction of the cost of life insurance. Life Ins. Independent, 
June, 1912. 

The cost of insurance has decreased during the past 50 years but 
probably in not the same proportion as commodities. 

- Report of the committee on welfare of employees. Elcc. Ry. 

Journ., Oct. 10, 1912. 
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What has been done in the electrical industry to provide for sickness, 
accidents, and death of employees. 

The Swiss insurance act. World’s Lab. Laws, May, 1912. 

■ Das osterreichische Unfall- und Krankenversicherungsgesetz fur 

die BetrUibe der Seeschiffahrt und der Seefischerei. Soziale Praxis, July 
11, 1912. 

An account of the new law to protect sailors and fishermen which 
replaces the old law originally an edict issued by Marie-Therese in 
1774. 

/{ommnnale ArbeiUrersuhirung'^ Soziale Praxis, May 16, 1912. 

Discusses the grounds upon which one should be permitted to appeal 
a case for accident indemnity after an award has been granted. Com- 
pensation should first be sought from employer. 

Population and Migration 

( Abstrat ts ]»y Wilhain H Ibiib*} ) 

yXriHHAcn, Das wahre (hsahlevhtscerhaliniit des M ensrhen. Archiv T. 

liussen- u. Oesellschaftsbiologic, Jan.-Feb., 1913. 

Baines, J. A. Census notes. The British empire. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., 
July, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Statistics of the population in 1911. In the text special attention is 
given to the figures for Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

Benini, U. La demografia italiana nelVulthno anquantenmo. Riv. Intern., 
May, 1912. 

Benoit-Levv, G. J/exode de la ville. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., May-June, 1912. 
Pp. 16 

The latest statistics of internal migration in several countries, with 
a study of the reasons for the rural exodus. 

VON BoKosiNi, European regulation of emigration. SurM-\, Sept. 7, 1912. 
Pp. 3. 

VON Borosjni, V. Jlome-going Italians. Survey, Sept. 28, 1912. 

Bryan, S. Mejcican immigrants in the United States. Survey, Sept. 7, 1912. 
Pp. 6. 

One of an extremely small number of studies which have been made 
of Mexican iunnigration across our border. M«Kst ot tiie imniigranis 
are employed by the railroads and the rate of pay is extremely low 
among them. They live in quarters in w^hich there is much congestion, 
and show a decided tendency toward segregation. 

Crackanthoupe. M. The friends and foes of eugenics. Fortn. Rev., Oct., 1912. 

The attitude toward eugenics of three different classes of persons: 
(!) the socialists. (2) the “man in the street." (3) "spiritually minded 
persons who, conscious of the existence of a Higher Power, trust Him 
for personal guidance, and are disposed to look askance at Science and 
all her works.” 
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Desmets, J. La ddpopulation de» campagnes, R6f. £con., Aug. 2, 1919. 

Duckworth, A. A study of Australian vital statistics, Econ. Journ., Sept*, 
1919. Pp. 14. 

An attempt to determine whether the white population of Australia 
is holding its own and likely to maintain its virility in the future. The 
answer is favorable. 

Eschwege, L. Kulturdunger. Die Bank, June, 1919. Pp. 10. 

An enumeration of the evils which are likely to come to the mother 
country from the emigration of large numbers of its adult population. 
Faiilblck, P. Der ]\ eo-Malthusianismus in seinen ISeziehungen zur Hassen- 
biologie und Rassenhygiene. Archiv f, Rasscn- u, Gesellschaftsbiologie, 
Jan.-Feb., 1919. 

Hart, J. li. Note on mortality on the west coast of Africa, Journ. Inst. 
Actuaries, July, 1912. Pp. 11. 

In most countries studied there has been a very decided reduction in 
the rate of mortality during the past few decades. 

Hodges, L. Immigrant life in the oie region of northern Minnesota. Survey, 
Sept. 7, 1912. Pp. 6. 

A study of the living conditions of the immigrants in the Vermillion 
and Mesabi regions of Minnesota. Conditions in Mesabi seem to be 
much worse and vital statistics show contagious diseases extremely 
])re valent. 

Lehoy-Beauheu, P. JJe la n4cessite d’une inergique el mHhodiquv action 
sociale pour arreler la decroissance de la natahtv et pr^venir la d^popula- 
tion ou la duuiiionalisalion dc la France, I^’Pcon. .luuc h, 1912, 

Pp. 3. 

Another attempt to help solve the problem of denationalization of 
France. It is argued that the third cliild in every family is required in 
France. Elforts must be made to encourage this. Only 10 per cent of 
the offices of F ranee should be given to men wlio are not the fathers of 
three children, and premiums fixe,d at perhaps .500 francs should be 
given for the birth of the third child. 

l.iNDSAY, J. The rase for and against tugenirs. Ninctci'iith Cknjt., ScjiL, 

1912. Pp. 12. 

Lipzky, a. Are the Jews a '*puie race^’' Pop. S< i Mo., ,Julv% 1912. Pp. S. 

To a large extent a criticism of Dr. Maurice Fishberg’s recent book 
The Jews. The author takes the stand that the Jews constitute a 
distinct race. 

Marpili.ero, G. Jl prohUma sessuafe ed il neomalthusianesimo. lliv. Ital. di 
Sociol., Mar.- Apr., 1912. 

Oth, F. Indukfives und Deduktuus zum Iterolkerungsprohlem. Jahrh. f. 

Nat. Oek., Apr., 1912. 

Page, T. W. The distribution of immigrants in the United States before 
JSiU. Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 1912. Pp. 19. 
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An interesting article showing the sections of the country chosen for 
settlement by the different racial groups, the routes of travel, and a 
general statement of the desirabiliy of the different nationalities. 
hALz, A. Krilinche Betrachtungen zum Streile uber das BevoHcerungsj)rvblem. 
Aroliiv f. Socialwis., July, 1912, Pp. 8. 

A short contribution on the attempt of society to increase well-being 
by limiting the size of family. 

SfcOONZAc, M. IJL. Les populations du Maroc (avec six figures), liev. d'Ethnog. 
et li. SocioL, Mar.--A})r., 1912. 

TiifcDGOLi), A. F. The study of eugenics. Quart. Rev., July, 1912. 

Vacca, a. L'urbaiiesnno e la piccolo proprietd ruralc. Uiv. Internazionale, 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 10. 

Migration to urban centers can be checked effectively by assistance to 
the small properties movement. 

\Viii<cox, VV F. Slatitttirs at the fourteenlh tnteruaf lonal (ongie.'ts on hygiene 
and demography, Berlin, September 23-2U, 1907. (^uart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Sept., 1912. 

WoHMs, U IjO se.iU(thli duns Us mussances fiangaises Rev. Iniern. de Sociol., 
June, 1912. 

Human life— how we waste it. Am. Underwriter, June, 1912. 

I’p. (i 

A short })oj)ular article on the preventable loss of life in this country 
and an a[)peal to increase the appropriations of public funds for public 
health work. 

'I'Jif negro population of American towns. Char. Organ. Rev., 

June, 1912. 

Tins article is composed entirely of quotations from the report of the 
American Hoard of Trade inquiry (published in 1911) into working- 
class wages and conditions in the United States. 

La d {'population des campagnes et ViniquiU des droits success- 

oraux. Rf'f. Eeon., Aug. 1(>, 1912. 

Tableaux relatifs au mouvement de la population en France en 
1911. I/Eeon. Fran^., June 22, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Tables giMiig the iiopulation, marriages, divorce, births, and deaths 
in the different de})artments of France for the year 1911 and also the 
rate per 10,000 population. In addition is a short analysis of the 
tables, which adds but little to the value of the article. 

AUgemcine sozlalpohlik. Soziale Praxis, July 4, 1912. Pp. 2. 

A short article giving the statistics of births in Germany for the past 
few years and some suggestions which may possibly overcome the 
recent tendency to a lowering in the rate. 

Die Bekampfung der Tuberkulose im Mittelstande und in der 

Aihviterschaf I So/iale Praxis, July 4, 1912. 
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Pauperism and Charities 

(Abstracts bj Frank 1). Watson) 

CiiAKCE, W. The national confeunce on the invention of dt utit ution. HI. 
Vnemyloijment section. Char. Organ. Mar., Pp. 18. 

The papers and discussions centered around the qut‘stions of labor 
exchanges, the physical bar to employment, labor colonies, and sea- 
sonal and cyclical unemployment, and expressed a ^\ide range of opin- 
ions, It IS hoped that in the next conlerciice “the individualist note 
will then be struck more plainly than it was at the one umh r review”. 
Duge de Bernonville, M. L. L'assistance pubhque dans le Iloyaume Uni et 
dans VEmpire altemund. Bull, de la 8tat. Oen. de la IVauee, April, 1912. 

An analysis of the organisation handling relief, giving the main 
development of the law' on the subject. Followed by a statistical study 
of those assisted, those receiving indoor relief, those* outdoor relu f, (‘te. 
This nx'thod of treatment is used in turn for Kngland and \Vales, Scol- 
laiid, Ireland, German Empire, Bavaria, and other countries. 

CiASKii, A Frocision for the poorer da.s'.scs in .tuslria /. (’lianU Orgnii. 
Rev., May, 1912. 

The w'Titer is general secretary of the society to suppress vagrancy 
and begging in Vienna. 'Fhe subject is divided into three, st elions: The 
Care ol the Poor; Social Insurance; and Recent Social Polilical Laws. 
A bried* sketch of tlic constitutioinil position of the poor is given, 
since Austria is divided into fifteen provinces, c/ieh of which has a 
ver}^ extensive local autonomy. Then follows a definition of tin* 

“poor” and a discussion of the extent to which outdoor relu f is 
given. Ill the field of private charity, plans for centralization hnd litlh* 
response. Under the second caption, “Social rnsurance,” the author 
briefly discusses in turn, Insurance Against Accidents, 'Flic Law of 
Imsurance Against Sickness, and The Pension Law tor J^rivate Olheials. 
(ii ASLU, A. Provision for the poorer cta.^ses in .tii.'ttiui. If. (’Ii.'ir Oigan K(‘v. 
(London), June, 1912. 

Describes in detail the bill relating to social insurance now' before 
the Austrian House of Commons after having changed its form four 
times without being any nearer to becoming law. ft deals with tin 
extension of the worker’s insurance and adds ])rovisions for an 
invalidity and old-age insurance with a state subsidy for the bemdit of 
Wage-earners and those wlio work on their owui aec(>urit, Tlie passag< 
of the bill is not expected in the near future. The article concludes 
wdtii a resume of social political laws jiasscd in 1911, covering regula- 
tion of hours of work, the prohibition of employment of children under 
1 1 years of age in mines and of w’omen during the night, etc. The 
author seems far from ojitimistic as to outcome. 

Haibert, I.. A. Efecttre chard p administration .Ann Am. Acad., May, 1912. 

The writer is the general superintendent of the Board of Public 
Welfare, Kansas City. Missouri. Gives only a general outline of the 
provisions necessary for dealing effectively with the charitable 
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problems which exist in all cities. He shows a familiarity with meth- 
ods employed in many places, as well as with the literature of the 
subject. His discussion centers in the main around the topics: The 
Field of Municipal Charity; Subsidies to Private Charities; The 
Control of Public Solicitation; Suppressing Vagrancy; and Outdoor 
llelief. He makes a plea for efficient workers. 

IIuNTEU, G. McP. Destitution among seamen. Survey, Aug. 3, 191^, Pp. 9. 

The author divides his study into the following heads: (1) Economic 
causes: seamen are being constantly discharged (legally) from their 
ships ; they are periodically unemployed ; their work is casual and sea- 
sonal. (‘xi) Desertion from ships: a combination of economic, social and 
psychological causes. (3) Social and moral causes: shiftlessness, ignor- 
ance, drunkenness, and immorality. (4) The exigencies of the life: 
hazards of tlie sea, shijiwreck, accident, exposure to heat and cold, and 
climatic diseases. 

Johnson, S. The relation between large families, poverty, irregularity of 
earnmgs and crowding, Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., Apr., 191^. 

A statistical study based on some 30,000 records of out-patients of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, a large voluntary hospital of London. 
Though the statistics were collected for quite a different purpose, they 
corroborate th(‘ statement that tlie nation is re 2 )roducing itself more 
largely Irom the less efficient section of society. 

Nohmand. .1. l/fasmtance puhlique a Parh L'Ecoii. Fraii^., Mar., 191:?. Pp. 3. 

A brief and in the mam, statistical statement of jmblic relief m Paris, 
discussing the size and items of the city budget for the general adminis- 
tration of all public relief. 

i)E NoiJviov, G. l/asshiance par le travail. Journ. des Eeon., Aug., 1912. 

Seriously questions the value of assistance to the involuntarily 
uncmploy<‘d by means of state work of any kind. Author believes the 
best means for the state to abolish poverty is not by creating work but 
by lessening the cost of living. 

OsTEBRiETii, A. Bodenkulturarbeit stall Almosen. Ein Beitrag zur Losung 
der Arbeitslosenfrage. Soziale Praxis, Aug. 29, 1912. 

I'anigration is not necessary as a solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem in Germany “so long as wide stretches of uncultivated land exist in 
the German Empire itself,’' — stretches capable of supporting countless 
families. Cites several instances of what has been done along these 
lines. (To be concluded.) 

Rinaudo, P. C. Ualcoolisme tra le donne. Riv. Intern azionale, July, 1913. 

A general account of the social effect of alcohol and an appeal to 
women to undertake a crusade against it. 

Stuart, H. V. Belief of distress in the pottery districts. Char. Organ. Rev., 
May, 1913. 

All account of the mctliods employed in pottery districts of handling 
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the acute relief “problem created by the recent coal strike. The potteries 
employ approximately 60,000 workers — practically all of whom were 
thrown out of employment within a week. In each of the separate 
boroughs of the federated borough of Stoke-on-Trent, tlie mayor 
formed a local committee to whom he allotted a certain sum of money 
per w^eek with a free hand for its disposal. The system proved on 
the whole exceedingly satisfactory, although the committees were 
composed largel}^ of amateurs. 

The annual meeting of the C. O. 8. Char. Organ. Rev. (Lon- 
don), Aug., 1912. 

The tenor of the addresses was either that of unstinted praise for 
the services rendered by organized chanty or of defensi of the London 
Society against criticism from the Fabian Society and otliei* advocates 
of government action. 


Mousing 

(Abstracts by James Ford) 

Clauss, F, Fine stddtehauliche Tat. Soziale Praxis, July 4, 1912. Pp. 2. 

Describes municipal plan of the n(‘w suburb of Ih rlin-Sehont berg, 
designed to house 40,000 people, with houses two storn s high, equipped 
with gardens and common playgrounds, and designed to rent at the 
price of equal accommodation in urban tenements. 

Comstock, A. P. Chicago homing condition}., VI. The problem of the negro. 
Am. Journ. Sociol., Sept., 1912. P}>. Pi. 

A statistical study of 209 houses in the South Side, and ISl houses in 
the West Side. Tables cover per cent of lot built over, repair of houses, 
number of apartments per house, number of rooms per a])artnicnt, 
number of persons sleeping in rooms of specified eubie eonienls, per 
cent of nnvcntilated rooms and of dark rooms, lv}>e of toilet, and 
rentals. Finds negroes arc forced to live near segregatid vice, and 
to pay higher rents than paid by immigrants ])er unit of aeeominodation. 
Cjimiixd, W. Wohnvngshggiene and Ilodnomrnerkfnna I Zeitsehr. f. Soci- 
alwis., July, 1912. Pp. 16. 

A critical examination of theories of the relation of infant mortality 
to house structure, ventilation, and to the overhisating of walls by the 
sun’s rays. 

Gretzscuel. Wohnungsfrage und Saugltngupflege. Soziale Praxis, June 27, 
1912. Pp. 2. 

Brief quotations from studies by Flugge, Kathe, Gernund, and 
Hindes on the relation of ventilation, heat, and construction of apart- 
ments to infant mortality. 

Haldeman, B. a. The municipal zone system. Engg, News, Aug. 1, 1912. 
Pp. 4. 

A description of the system in use in some European cities by which 
certain districts are set aside for buildings of one class. The zones are 
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not concentric circles but districts which, by elevation convenience or 
other factor, seem peculiarly fitted for some purpose. 

Hankikson, a. Miss Octavia HilVs system of management of working-class 
'property by trained ladies. Char. Organ. Rev. (London), July, 1919. 
Pp. 19. 

Methods of the Manchester Housing Company, Ltd., in repair of 
slum dwellings and education of tenants. 

IiiLDEU, J. Recent reports on housing. Nat. Mimic. Rev., Oct., 1919. Pp. 5. 

A brief statement of typical American housing problems, with 76 
titles of reports on housing conditions in 43 cities or states. 

VON Manooldt, Wohnvngsgeselzgehuiig in Deutschland. Soziale Praxis, July 
4, 11, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Indicates the problems that should be considered by the new Imperial 
Housing Commission, esjiecially the public control of land values. 
Nettlefold, J. S. Slum reform. Char. Organ. Rev. (London), July, 1919. 
Pp. 4. 

Outlines the Birmingham municipal method of slum repair. 

Payen, E. Les habitations d bon marchi et les rhultats obtenus. L’Econ., 
Franc» July 1919. Pp. 9. 

On A[)ril 1, 1919, there wt're 339 societies in France for the erection 
of cheap dwellings, which were granted exemption from taxes; 62 per 
cent of these were cooperative, 38 per ccuit joint-stock companies. 
Statistics are given for 1911-12 of tlie number and location of such 
societies, amount of chea]i loans from savings banks and other sources, 
the rales of interc'st paid to shareholders, and of the increase in cost of 
construction per square metn' as recorded by three Parisian societies. 
..... Houses for workingmen. Co-partnership of IJnmilton and To- 

ronto, Ont. Labour Gaz., Aug., 1919, Pp. 9. 

Co-partnership tenants societies recently incorjiorated, to build sub- 
urban estat<\s for workmen. 


Statistics 

(Abstracts by A, A. Young) 

Babson, R. W. Ascertaining and forecasting business conditions by the study 
of statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1919. 

Describes an elaborate statistical service for business men. The 
general forecasts are based upon the thesis that any excess of business 
activity over that measured bv a “line of normal growth*’ must be bal- 
anced by a corresponding deficiency, and vice versa. 

Bates, F. G. Rural and urban New England in the census. Nation, Mar. 91, 
1919. 

Points out the errors involved in defining all New England “towns” 
with over 2,500 inhabitants as urban communities. 

Bowlet, A. L. The measurement of employment. Jourru Royal Stat. Soc.> 
July, 1919. 
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An important paper. Presents a new index number for the amount 
of employment based upon a wider but more heterogeneous selection of 
data than the Labour Department’s index number. The effect of the 
general (long period) increase in the numbers employed is corrected by 
an ingenious use of the “adjectivial” descriptions of the condition of 
employment printed in the “Labour Gazette.” The paper contains, 
among other things, an important contribution to tlu* geiu‘ral theory of 
index numbers, 

CiiATFiEU), G. H. The permanent census board of New York city. Quart. 
Pubs, Am. Stat. Assoc. Sept., 1915. 

In J908 the state of New York provided for i ])ermanent “census” 
(r(‘gistrafion) of all persons between 1 and 18 years of age in lieu of 
the })eri<Kiieal “school census,” in the three larg<‘;t cities of the states. 
The present pa})cr describes the tasks and iiu thods of the work in 
New York city and jioints out the administrative and scientific value of 
the results. 

DroE DE Berkonviile. Les instil uf ions frassistancr puhlique en Anyleterre el 
en Allemagne. Journ. Soc. Stat., July, 1915. 

A general statistical survey. 

Elderton, W. P. and F'nppARD, R. C. Notes on the construction of mortality 
tables. Journ. Inst, Actuaries, July, 1915. 

Proposes the ap])lication of a method n sf inbling the “(‘cnsus 
method” of constructing life tables to insurance com])any exfierience. A 
cooperative census of existing policies, giving age at entrance and dura- 
tion, would be utilized in connection witli tin “registration” of new 
policies and of deaths. Tins would simplify tlic jireparation of select, 
ultimate, and aggregate tables and ^vould make possible their contin- 
uous revision. 

Goldschmidt, A. Die VergleAchung in der Statisfik. Ann. des Deutschen 
Reichs, 1911. 

Htjber, M. Mortality suivant la profession. Bull. Stat. G^n. de la France, 
July, 1915. 

Based on French registration statistics for 1907 and 1908 which were 
the first years in which tlie deaths were classifu'd by occupation. The 
article includes a good summary aecount of the difFieulties met in inter- 
preting such statistics. 

Kkibbs, G. H. Studies in statistical representation. Journ, Royal Soc. New 
South Wales, XLV. Pp. 54. 

Statistical applications of Fourier’s scries. For an abstract by the 
author see Journ. Soc. Stat., Aug.-Sept., 1912, pp. 409, 110. 

Kollman, P. Die Statistik in Deutschland. Archiv f. Sozialw., XXXIV, 1, 
1915. 

Kollman, P. Die Stellung der Statistik im Staats- und Gemeindedienst im 
Deutschen Reich. Deut.sches Stat. Zentralblatt, Feb., 1915. 
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Magee, J. D. The degree of correspondence between two series of indeao 
numbers. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1912. 

Suggests as a measure of the “degree of correspondence” of two sta- 
tistical scries the average of a series of fractions which measure the 
deviations of the step-by-step (or year-by-year) variations of one series 
from the corresponding variations of the other. For many purposes 
this measure is too rigorous. 

Maech, L. La grammaire de la science. Journ. Soc. Stat., Apr., 1912. 

Flxtracts relating to statistical method from March’s forthcoming 
translation of Pearson’s Grammar of Science, with an introduction by 
the translator, 

March, L. La th4orie des salaires. Journ. Soc. Stat., Aug.-Sept., 1912. 

A discussion based upon an extended abstraet of Moore’s Laws of 
Wages. Appreciative*, but not accepting all of Moore’s conclusions or 
his judgment as to the significance of his own work. 

Mekdelsoit, M. Die Entwickelungsrichtungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 
nach der neusten Statistik. II-VI. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Apr., May, June, 
July, Sept., 1912. 

These articles may serve to illustrate what GifTen called “the utility 
of common statistics.” Easily available statistics, especially those of 
the industrial census of 1907, are marshalled in such a way as to picture 
certain important economic changes in Germany, such as the passing 
of house industries and the growing dominance of the money economy; 
the incre.'isingly ininult' division of labor, the growth of foreign trade 
as a mark of “industrialization,” and the rise of great industrial under- 
takings. 

Metjeiot, P. L*almanach de Ootha. Journ. Soc. Stat., June, 1912. 

A history of the famous annual. 

Meuriot, P. Dans quel sens se d^veloppement les mHropoles europ4ennes. 
Journ. Soc. Stat., May, 1912. 

A study of some of the economic and geographic features of city 
growth. 

Moore, H. L. A reply to Professor Edgeworth* s review of Professor Moore^s 
**Law8 of Wages.** Econ. Journ., June, 1912. 

Concerned )>rimarily with Edgeworth’s contentions that Moore’s use 
of the (Jalton-Pearson difference theorem in constructing a “standard 
population” of wage-earners is misleading and that Moore’s thesis that 
differences in wages follow differences in ability is unproved. Professor 
Edgeworth contributes a rather caustic rejoinder. 

Mueller, J. Uersuch einer Statistik des Vermogens deutscher St&dte, Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek., Mar., 1912. 

A careful inquiry, covering 68 cities. The methods used should be of 
interest to students of municipal accounting and the results to all 
student*? of municipal economics. 
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DE PissABGE\^sKY, L. Note 8ur les recensements de divers pat^s, Journ. Soc. 
Stat., Aug.-Sept., 1912. 

Contains a number of interesting^ diagrams, showing the distribution 
of the population of various countries by age, marital condition, and 
employment (laborers and employees, employers, and inactive). 

PoTROXj, i/abbe. Contribution math4matique d. V etude dee probUmee de let pro- 
duction et dea salaires. Journ. Soc. Stat., May, 1912. 

Proposes a mclhod of determining the cost of living in terms of all 
the products (and labor) used up in the production of consumption 
goods. 

Robinson, 1j. N. The unit in criminal statistics. Journ. Crim. Law and Crim- 
inoL, July, 1912. 

Criminal statistics may count: (1) cases, (:2) infractions of the law, 
(S) delinquents. The best results are given by the use of all three 
units. 

Smith, E. Report of the committee on criminal statintica of the American 
Prison Association. Journ. Crhu Law and Crinnnol., Mar., 1912. 

Troup, J. McD. and Maynard, G. D. Note on the extent to which the distri- 
bution of disease in houses is determined by the laws of ckimoe. Biomet- 
rika, Jan., 1912. 

Watkins, G. P. The relation hetircen kinds of statistical units and the quality 
of statistical material. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1912, 

An abstract and general treatment of an inqiortant topie. Statistical 
units are classified as: (1) individual thiriffs (natural kinds and pro- 
duced kinds), and (2) men.surational units (physical and pecuniary 
measures). Sujieriority is claimed for the first class, while pecuniary 
measures are held to be particularly unsatisfactor\ . 

Wilson, E. B. Mathematical economics. Bull Am. Math Soc., June, 1912. 

An appreciative review of Pareto's Manuel d'eeonomique politique, 
'with some interesting observations on the seo]n* of mathematical eco- 
nomics in general. A few of Pareto’s more elementary equations are 
given and their significance explained. 

Yule, U. On the methods of measuring association between two attributes, 
Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1912. 

An inquiry of the first importance. Yule lucidly explains the deriva- 
tion and meaning of his “coefficient of association" and presents a 
seemingly superior alternative measure which he calls the “coefficient 
of colligation." The use of the ordinary product sum correlation for a 
four-fold correlation table is defended. It is shown that Pearson’s 
“normal coefficient" is of very restricted usefulness. 

Chdmage. Bull. Stat. G^n. de la France, July, 1912. 

A tabulation of statistics of unemployment in 38 French cities, 
obtained by the census of 1911. 



NOTES 


Annual Meeting. The members of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation probably know already that the annual meeting for 1912 is to be 
held in Boston. Arrangements have been made to secure reduced rates 
of transportation, and special rates have been secured at the leading 
Jiotels around Copley Square. The headquarters of the Association 
during the meeting will be at the Copley Plaza. Detailed information 
as to railroad and hotel rates have already been mailed to eaeh member 
of the Association, but if further information is desired it can be 
secured from the secretary. 

I'hc program promises to be one of very unusual interest. On Friday 
afternoon and evening, December 27, will occur the presidential 
addresses of the Ame?*ican Statistical Association, tlie American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Historical Association. Our own 
meetings begin on the morning of Saturday, December 28, with a joint 
session with the American Association for Labor Legislation on the 
Minimum Wage. Tlic session of Saturday afternoon will be devoted 
to the Rising Cost of Living, while the Saturday evening session will 
be the occasion of the presidential addresses of Professor Frank A 
I'etter of the American Economic Association, and Professor Albert 
Rushnell Hart of the American Political Science Association. 

It is planned to hold the sessions of Monday, December 30, in Cam- 
bridge, under the hospitality of Harvard University. The street car 
connection between Boston and Cambridge is now excellent, and this 
will involve only one trip eaeh way, as arrangements will be made for 
the entertainment of the members at luncheon in Cambridge. The 
forenoon session will be given to the subject of Banking Refonn, and 
the afternoon to round tables on P'conomic Theory and Agricultural 
Economies, 

On Tuesday, December 31, there will be only one regular session, 
tliat of th(‘ forenoon, the subject being the Economics of Governmental 
Price Regulation. Plans are under way for a general luncheon 
Tuesday noon as the final event of the meeting. 

Additional arrangements are being made for smokers and other 
informal entertainments, in order to make the visit as agreeable as 
possible to all who attend. It is sincerely to be hoped that a large 
number of members will avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
by the Association and the hospitality offered by citizens of Boston and 
Cambridge. T. N. C. 
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Between January and November, 1912, the American Economic 
Association received 117 new members. There Iiave been 192 resigna- 
tions and withdrawals, making a net gain of 225. 

Members of the American Economic Association will hear with keen 
regret of the death of Professor Harrison Standish Smalley of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Smalley was born in Chicago, in 1878, 
and died on September 23, 1912. It is tlius seen that death came to 
him in the prime of manhood and when upon the threshold of Ins most 
etTective university work. As a teacher he was clear and forceful ; as a 
writer he showed a remarkable power of keen analysis ; as a personality 
on the campus his influence will long be remembered by tliose students 
w’llh whom he came in personal touch. Dr. Smalley’s specialty lay in 
th(‘ field of transportation, and m tins fit^ld he did most of his writing. 
In 1903 he prepared for publication hy the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a volume entitled State Eailu'a^ Lcffislation, This treatise was 
a tabular and analytic jiresenlation of .dl of the law^s at that lime on 
the statute books of the stales under wdneh the railways of tin* eounlry 
were obliged to operate. In 1905 li(‘ wrote an essay on '‘Railway Rate 
f’ontrol.” which was ]nihlished by tin* American Keononne Association, 
an essay which gained for him tin eoinnnndalion of all close students 
of transportation. Some years later he ))re])ared a large volume on 
Transporiation^ w'hieh proved to be oih' of the most nnjiortant of the 
volumes published by the LaSalle Evtension University. Among the 
jiapers bd’t by Dr. Smalley is a nianuscrijit volumt' entitled The Cor- 
pnraiwv Problem, wdnch its author intended shortly to carry through 
the press. It is hoped by his friends that this volume may be published 
as a memorial to its author. 

Those who knew Dr. Smalley best are aware of the arduous work 
which he did and the extcnsivii reading which ho undertook in order to 
]>repare himself to become an authority upon lego-inddstrial questions. 
It may be proper in this connection to quote a paragraph from the 
memorial adopted by the senate of the University of Michigan. Says 
this memorial: 

This loss is, however, most keenly felt by the Department of 
Political Economy, Sociology, and Business Admiinstratiori. It is now 
coming to be recognized that the solution of many of our present day 
public jiroblcms calls for a further analysis of accepted principles of 
jurisprudence, so as to make them more perfectly adapted to the 
rapidly changing industrial conditions. This was early recognized by 
Doctor vSmallev, w^ho undertook and carried through a long and ardu- 
ous course of reading in order to master that uncertain and little-known 
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field of inquiry that lies between law and economics. In order to 
ground himself in principles of jurisprudence he spent three years as 
a student in the Law Department. There are few men in the country 
today as well prepared as was Doctor Smalley to speak with authority 
within that particular sphere of knowledge. In this regard his loss 
to the Department seems almost beyond recovery. 

The next convention of the Southern Commercial Congress will be 
held in Mobile, Alabama, in the fall of 1913. 

A third conference on the teaching of economics has been called to 
meet at the University of Chicago, December 6 and 7, in connection 
with the meetings of the Western Economic Society. 

The Tenth International Agricultural Congress will be held in Ghent, 
July 8-18, 1918. One section will be devoted to the subject of rural 
economy. Information in regard to program, etc. may be obtained 
from the general secretary, M. P. de Vuyst, 22 Avenue des Germains, 
Brussels. 

At the meeting of the International Historical Congress in London, 
April 8-9. 1912, a section will be devoted to economic history. 

The ^renih International Housing Congress will meet at The Hague 
in September, 1913. 

The department of research of the Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union in response to many requests during tlic past two or 
three years has established a Bureau of Investigation through which 
individuals, organizations, or institutions may carry on social-economic 
investigations at a minimum of expense. The department of research, 
both last year and the year before, conducted investigations on behalf 
of the State Board of Education. Miss Abigail D. Stecre will devote 
her entire lime to the work of the bureau. 

The People's Institute of New York has just established a Bureau of 
Municipal and Social Service. With this has been merged the Bureau 
of Social Research of New England, of which Dr. Carol Aronovici has 
been director in Providence. The new Bureau will maintain offices at 
50 Madison Avenue, New York, and at 171 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence. Dr. Aronovici becomes director of the new bureau. 

The University of Cincinnati has recently established a College of 
C ommerce. 

The Texas Applied Economics Club will devote the year to a study 
of the agricultural problems of the state, especial attention being given 
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to cooperative marketing and cooperative credit. It is planned to 
publish a bulletin containing the results of the investigation. 

Professor F. Y. Edgeworth was elected president of the Iloj^al Sta- 
tistical Society at its annual meeting held June 18, IDliJ. It is reported 
that the membership of this society is now 87J. 

Longmans, Green and Company announce the immediate publication 
of Railroads : Rates and Regulalion, by Professor Ripley of Harvard 
University. This will be followed early in 19 IJ by a si'cond volume on 
Railroads: Finance and Organization. 

The -Macmillan Company will publish during the inter Business 
Oiganization and Combinations, by Professor Lewis IL Haney, of the 
University of Texas. 

It is announced that a new and revised edition of The Immigration 
Problem, by Jenks and Lauck, is in preparation, and will be published 
in a short time. The new edition will correct the errors which have 
been delected, particularly in the statistical tables, and also add new 
material made available by the census figures of 1910. 

(iiard et Briere of Pans announce the })iiblieation in 1918 of the 
i'pcnch translation of Professor Carver’s wmrk on the Distribution of 
Wealth. The translation is being iirt'pared by M. Rogt r Picard. 

^Ir. C. E. Fillebrown, under date of October 1, 19L^, has issued the 
tenth edition of Single Tax Catechism, containing many minor lectures, 
and corrections from a previous edition. (77 Suimner Street, Boston.) 

The Russell Sage Foundation announces the early publication of 
Cooperation in Urban and Rural iVctc England, by Dr. James h’ord, 
of Harvard University. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has submitted to the President a report on “Panama Canal Traffic and 
Tolls,” and is now at work u))on a report which wall deal with the 
measurement of vessels and the rules to be recommended for vessels 
passing through the Panama canal. 

Dr. Clyde L. King, of the Universit}^ of Pennsylvania, is preparing a 
report for the City of Philadelphia on “Market Produce,” with sugges- 
tions for terminal facilities for the handling and disposition of products. 

W. E. Hotchkiss, of Northwestern University, has recently served as 
chairman of a committee to investigate the work of the Juvenile Court 
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of Cook County. In the report of this committee, which with appen- 
dices is a volume of about 300 pages, one of the leading recommen- 
dations is for a state investigation into the economic and civic causes 
of delinquency. 

The abstract of the Thirteenth Decennial Census relating to Agricul- 
ture is now in the hands of the public printer. It will be a report 
covering 150 pages of the regular census volume size. Within a few 
weeks a complete set of the state reports pertaining to agriculture will 
be available for circulation. 

The Social Research Council of Boston (Robert F. Focrster, director, 
Cambridge), has issued as its first bulletin A Preliminary List of 
Recent Social Investigations in Greater Boston (July, 1912, Pp. 42). 
The titles are listed under four main headings: Population; Community 
C'ondilioiis and Control; Labor and Economic Status; and Children. 
Under Labor and Economic Status, sub-divisions are conditions of 
labor, accident, unemployment, economic status, cooperation and provi- 
dent measures, labor legislation. In all, some 125 investigations arc 
listed, r(‘presi;nting the activity of various organizations, private as 
well as public, as for examjile, those of the South End House, School 
for Social Workers, Boston Chamber of Commerce, and Consumers* 
J.eague. 

The last four volumes of the Bulletins of the Bureau of Economic 
and Social Intelligence, International Institute of Agriculture (Nos. 5, 
(), 7, and 8, for May, June, July and August, 1912), contain mono- 
graphs and reviews of all kinds of economic activities so far as they 
pertain to farmers. These bulletins are improving with every issue and 
constitute the most comprehensive and useful senes \ihich has appeared 
on this subject in the English language. They cover economic activities 
of farmers and all other rural movements for all of the countries asso- 
ciated with the Institute. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States (Riggs Building, 
Washington) on September 2 published the first issue of the Nation's 
Business, This is prepared for the use of editorial writers and com- 
mercial organizations. Others desiring the service of this journal can 
obtain it upon subscription of $1.00 for 20 consecutive issues. 

The National Rivers and Habors Congress is planning the publica- 
tion of a magazine entitled, “National Waterways.'* Information in 
regard to this may be obtained from the secretary, S. A. Thompson, 821? 
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Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. The Congress will hold its 
ninth convention in Washington, December 4-6, 1912, 

The National Child Labor Committee has established an independent 
journal, the “Child Labor Bulletin," the first issue of which appeared 
in June. This contained the addresses delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Child Labor in January, 1912. The August number deals 
with child labor laws in the different states. There is a summary of 
existing laws, the draft of a uniform law recommended for enactment 
by the different states, an article on the enforcement of child labor 
laws, and a symposium on street trades and their regulation. 

Announcement is made of the publication of a new English daily 
journal, entitled “The Daily Citizen," published in London and Man- 
chester. It will be the organ of the cause of labor. Trade-unions, the 
labor party in the House of Commons, and socialist organizations are 
represented on the board of directors (92 Fleet Street, London, K. C.). 

P. S. King and Son, London, announce the publication of “The 
Burden of Protection," a magazine to be published by the international 
Free Trade League. The first number was issued in July. It contains 
articles by fifteen writers, most of whom are w'cll known to economic 
students. Professor Brentano w^rites for Germany, Novikow for 
Russia, Bellet for France, Giretti for Italy. Contributions from the 
United States are by Mr. Byron W. Holt and President Jordan. 

“El Eco Social” (Institute Bibliognlfico Panamerieano, Apartado 
778, Havana, Cuba, $1.50 per annum) is a new monthly magazine of 
popular education and bibliography in tin* social sciences, edited by 
Senor A. Coderzo Vinageras, who for many years has labored in behalf 
of social progress in Cuba. Each issue will contain about 48 pages of 
reading matter and an equal number devoted to news and other items 
of all-American interest. The aim is to reflect the movement of con- 
temporary social ideas in American countries and to promote an ex- 
change of culture among them and between them and Europe, but not 
to advocate particular doctrines. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Mr. Arthur E. Andersen, lecturer in accounting in Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, formerly with Price, Waterhouse and 
Company, has been placed upon the permanent staff as assistant 
professor. 
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Dr, Frank G. Bates has been appointed associate professor of 
economics at Indiana University. He will do special work in munici- 
pal problems, and will cooperate with the Indiana State Library in 
legislative reference work. 

Dr. Leonard S. Blakey has gone from Tufts College to take charge 
of the work in economics at Dickinson College. 

Professor Robert C. Brooks, of the University of Cincinnati, has 
accepted a position at Swarthmore College. 

Mr. W. R. Camp, assistant in the department of political economy 
in the University of Missouri, has accepted the chair of economics in 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Professor Edwin J. Clapp, of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance of New York University, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to do work as special traffic commissioner for the directors 
of the port of Boston. He is to make an investigation and report which 
will aid the directors in their duty of ‘'preparing a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the port of Boston,” in so far as that plan 
includes the consideration of traffic routes and methods, trade condi- 
tions, and trade agencies. 

Professor David T, Clark, of Williams College, is spending the 
year in study abroad. 

Mr. John M. Ferguson has been appointed lecturer in economics at 
Hamilton College during the first term to conduct the courses given by 
Professor F. M. Davenport, who has been engaged in the campaign as 
Progressive candidate for Lieutenant Governor of New York. 

Dr. James Ford, of Harvard University, has been recently engaged 
in studying the local housing problem in Newark, New Jersey. A 
report will be published early in 1913. 

Mr. E. B. Gowin has been appointed instructor in sociology at 
Wesleyan University. 

Miss Edith Gray has been appointed teaching assistant in economics 
in Oberlin College. 

Professor M. B. Hammond, of the Ohio State University, has 
returned to his duties after a year’s absence in Australia. 

Miss Emilie J. Hutchinson has resigned her position as assistant in 
history at Barnard College to become instructor in economics at Welles- 
ley College. 

Mr, P. B. Kennedy has been appointed instructor in economics at 
New York University. 

Dr. Frank J. Klingberg, formerly special agent, United States 
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Census Bureau, has been appointed instructor in economic history in 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Mr, Oswald W, Knauth has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Princeton University, 

Professor S. Gale Lowrie, formerly with the Wisconsin State Board 
of Public Affairs and instructor in the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed professor of political science in the University of 
Cincinnati to take the place of Professor Brooks. 

Professor H. L. Lutz, of Oberlin College, is giving a course of 
lectures on corporations and business management at Toledo, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Business League and the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

George B. Mangold, has been promoted to the office of director of 
the St, Louis School of Social Economy. 

Professor Roswell C. McCrea has been appointed dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. With this appointment the Wharton School has been given a 
definite, independent grouping in the organization of the university. 

Professor C. W. Mixter, of the University of Vermont, is on a 
year’s leave of absence, and is engaged in studying scientific manage- 
ment with a manufacturing establishment in Philadelphia. Mr, A. W. 
EShee is carrying on Professor Mixter’s academic work, 

Mr, William H. Parker has been promoted to the position of assistant 
professor of economics and social science in the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Professor John B. Phillips, of the University of Colorado, has been 
appointed a member of the Colorado Statt Tax Commission, for a 
six-year term, and has resigned his university position. 

Ur, L. G. Powers has resigned his position in the Census Bureau 
as chief statistician for agriculture, and is now confining his attention 
to the duties of chief statistician for city statistics. Dr. J. L. Coulter 
has charge of the work of the Division of Agriculture. 

Mr. F. U. Quillin has been appointed professor of economics at 
Knox College. 

Dr, W. E. Rappard has been appointed assistant professor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. 

Mr. Thomas J. Riley has become general secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, resigning his position as director of the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy. r 

Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, expects to 
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leave for South America in August, 1918, to study the races and peoples 
south of Panama. He will make ethnographic, social, and economic 
observations from Ecuador to southern Chili, and expects to return 
in time for the beginning of the spring semester, 1914. 

Miss Sarah Stites, of Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed 
instructor of economics at Simmons College. 

Mr. C. W. A. Veditz is temporarily serving as statistical secretary of 
the Railway Arbitration Commission. 

Dr. L. D. H. Weld has resigned his position with the Public Service 
Commission at New York city to take charge of the work in statistics 
at the University of Minnesota. He will also direct the university 
extension work in insurance, advertising and salesmanship, and trans- 
portation. 

Professor Philip E. Wright, of Lombard University, is acting as 
assistant professor in economics at Williams College, while Professor 
Clark is taking a year's leave of absence. 

Miss May Allinson, associate director of the department of research 
of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, is in Europe study- 
ing the conditions relating to the industrial position of women. During 
her absence. Professor Amy Hewes, of Mt. Holyoke College, is super- 
vising the investigations of the fellows, and Miss Lila V. North has 
become assistant director of the department. 

Mr. Theodore W. Betak, accountant for the Merriam commission, 
for the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency and other public investiga- 
tions, and Mr. Louis G. Groebe, member of the firm of W. W. Thomp- 
son and Company, have been appointed lecturers in accounting at 
Northwestern University. 

Stephen I. Miller, of the Los Angeles Polytechnic High School, 
and Max L. Larkin, of the University of Chicago, have been appointed 
instructors in the department of economics and social science at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 
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